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CHAPTER I. 


TERRESTRIAL EDEN. 
§))F any bachelor had 
1 gone into the house 
of Tom Wright, the 
most prosperous 
young lawyer at Ray- 
mont, a year or two 
ago, and about eight 
o'clock one pleasant 
May evening, he 
would have been so impressed by what he 
saw that he would have gone off and pro- 
posed to any young woman whom he par- 
ticularly liked. Tom and his wife were in 
their cosy sitting-room, each well dressed, 
but apparently without expecting visitors. 
Tom was reading the evening paper and 
Mrs. Wright was doing some of the fancy 
sewing which is a mystery to all men, 
but which women seem to be able to pick 
up at any time and prolong until time 
ends. In a small room adjoining, their 
children, Whitt and Bew, were having a 
very happy time without any aid from 
their parents. Whitt, about seven years 
of age, was engaged in exercising a rock- 
ing-horse with as much concern as if 
he were a much older man, and bestride 
an animal which had superabundant life 
and spirit, while Bew was preparing for 
bed her numerous brood of inanimate 
creatures whom she called babies and 
who, of course, were her dolls. 
Tom suddenly threw aside the paper 
and said: 
“What nonsense it is to pretend to 


read in a home like this, where a fellow 
has such a wife and such children! I 
feel as if I ought to give all my spare 
time to adoration of the members of my 
family. Why, Nell, you are a thousand 
times prettier than you were when I mar- 
ried you. You look even younger than 
you did then, in spite of those two 
encumbrances in the next room, whose 
ages are contrary to my fancy.” 

Mrs. Wright raised a pair of rich brown 
eyes from her work a moment, smiled 
approvingly and said: 

“You are a dear old fellow—you 
really are. I can return your compli- 
ment, too, for I am sure you look a great 
deal younger than you did seven or eight 
years ago. You are certainly a great 
deal nicer, too.” 

“Thank you. Nicer? In what way?” 

“Oh, in every way. You are not so 
fussy as you used to be, and you are 
always thinking of things to please me, 
and succeeding in pleasing me. We are 
so different from a lot of other married 
people I know.” 

“So we are, but I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t be. We are young and 
healthy, and fairly well off, and belong 
to the best set of people in the town. By 
the way, what a strange thing it is that 
since we were children each town in the 
United States, even little places like Ray- 
mont, with only ten or twelve thousand 
people, has got the style of dividing itself 
into classes, so that nobody can have 
more than a certain number of acquain- 
tances. When I was a boy I knew 
everybody here. The blacksmith’s son 
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and the shoemaker’s daughter were in 
school with me, and were just as nice as 
almost anybody else I knew; but nowa- 
days I have to pass them in the street 
with a sort of condescending recognition. 
I don’t think it is right, but it seems to 
be a custom of the time, and I am weak 
enough to give way to it.” 

“There is nothing weak about it, I 
am sure,” said Mrs. Wright. “We are 
richer and better educated and more 
cultured than the people you are talking 
of. In fact, I never knew any people of 
that sort.” 

“That is because you were brought up 
in the city, my dear, where nobody ever 
knows his next door neighbor. But it is 
very different here, or it was, and I for 
one am very sorry for the change.” 

“ Now, Tom, don’t be stupid and philo- 
sophical ; that’s one thing about you I 
don’t like. It is the duty of everybody 
in this world to have a good time when 
they can, and, you know, we can’t have 
a good time with people who don’t belong 
to our set.” 

“Of course you think so, my dear, but 
I assure you that you are wrong and that 
a lot of the people who never came to 
our house and whom we never visit are a 
great deal nicer, with all which that in- 
definite word implies, than a number with 
whom we associate, and pretend to be 
glad to meet when we’re not. But that 
has nothing to do with what we began 
to talk about. Really, aren’t we about 
as lucky as anybody alive? My income 
is enough to take care of us comfortably 
and enable us to do anything about as 
well as any of our acquaintances, and we 
have a couple of children whom every- 
body admires. We have youth and 
health, good spirits and good tastes, cor- 
rect manners and morals—though these 
don’t always count for much in society.” 

“Now, Tom,” exclaimed Mrs. Wright, 
dropping her work, and then dropping 
herself in her husband’s lap, and putting 
her arms about his neck, “you are get- 
ting ready to be philosophical and stupid 
again. You know perfectly well that we 
know all the agreeable people in this 
town, and they are all delighted to come 
to our house, and very glad to have us 
visit them, and you shan’t become a 
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pokey old man before your time if I can 
prevent it. You are going to be promi- 
nent some day. I have an intuition that 
you are going to be one of the great men 
of the United States, and everybody will 
want to know you. But you'll spoil all 
your prospects if you persist in being 
interested in everybody that you thought 
interesting when you were a boy. I 
won’t have it. I’m going to keep you 
all for myself in just the way I want 
you, and I’m going to put my mark on 
you thoroughly.” Saying which, Mrs. 
Wright, who was quite as effusive as she 
was pretty, and as pretty as her husband 
thought her, kissed her lord and master 
a number of times as ecstatically as if she 
were a new-made sweetheart. It is not 
in the nature of man to be philosophical 
in such circumstances and Tom submitted 
to the treatment with an air which was 
not at all martyr like. 

“Nell,” said the husband, after return- 
ing all his wife’s endearments with most 
usurious interest, “I don’t think I envy 
Adam much after all. I shouldn’t won- 
der if our sitting-room is quite as com- 
fortable as the. Garden of Eden was. I 
am sure Adam would have been a great 
deal happier if he had owned some sur- 
roundings which we have in profusion. 
To be sure, he might say that ‘Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,’ 
and that he had everything he needed at 
the time that he and Eve were getting 
acquainted with each other—” 

“Getting acquainted with each other?” 
echoed Mrs. Wright. “Why, we’ve been 
thoroughly acquainted for years. We 
knew each other thoroughly long before 
we were married.” 

“You silly little girl!” said Wright, 
taking his wife’s face in his hands, hold- 
ing her head a little backward and look- 
ing into her eyes fondly; “I have been 
discovering something new and charming 
about you ever since I first knew you, 
and I expect to go on doing so until the 
end of time.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Tom! 
same girl I always was. 


I’m just the 
I don’t feel a 
bit older or a bit different, except once 
in a while when the care of the children 
and the house make me very tired, but. 
all that disappears after a night of rest.” 
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“Good! And, as I said a few moments 
ago, you are a great deal prettier than 
when first I loved you.” 

Mrs. Wright blushed and moved her 
head to one side and the other until she 
could see herself in a mirror over the 
mantel; then she said: 

“Really, once in a while I am obliged 
to believe that I am. I don’t know 
exactly why or how. I couldn’t explain 
it to anyone else, and, of course, I shouldn’t 
try, but I don’t mind 
telling you that being 
made happy by some 
one who devotes himself 
to it, has the effect of 
making women look a 
great deal better than 
they ever were able to 
do when their looks de- 
pended entirely upon 
nature and themselves.” 

“Tl take a compli- 
ment out of that, if you 
don’t mind,” said Tom. 

“You may take a 
hundred if you like, for 
Iam sure you deserve 
them all ; and you shall 
have an hundred kisses, 
too,” saying which the 
little woman proceeded 
to make her word good. 
Then she lifted her 
head, looked ardently at 
her husband’s face, and 
continued, “There, now; 
aren’t you happy?” 

“As happy as I ever 
expect to be in heaven,” 
the husband replied, 
with a great deal of 
earnestness. 

“Oh, don’t say that; that’s irreverent. 
I really think it’s sacrilegious.” 

“Never mind,” said Tom, “I guess the 
Lord will forgive me.” 

“Say, Bew,” remarked little Whitt in 
the playroom, “I think papa and mamma 
is real happy to-night.” 

sew held* aside, in a most indelicate 
position, a partly dressed doll, looked at 
her parents and replied, “Well, they’s 
happy most of the time, I think.” 

Whitt had stopped the horse entirely 
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and was looking very earnestly at his 
father and mother, as he said: 

“They look as if they had everything 
they wanted.” 

“They haven’t either,” said Bew, 
quickly, “they haven’t got us.” 

“Well, they look as if they didn’t need 
us just now.” 

“Yes, they do, too,” said Bew, indig- 
nantly, giving her doll a toss which was 
quickly followed by a crashing sound 


‘‘Now, Tom, you are getting ready to be philosophical and stupid again.” 


indicating a broken cranium ; “if they’re 
having fun, I want to have some of it 
with them.” And the child hurried to 
her mother and climbed into her lap. 
“Good bye, horsey!” shouted Whitt, 
dismounting in haste and joining his sis- 
ter. In an instant he was on the back of 
his father’s chair, his feet hanging in 
front of Tom’s shoulder and threatening 
all sorts of danger to his mother’s eyes. 
It was a very pretty group for an artist 
with a taste for painting domestic pic- 
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tures; but it was broken suddenly and 
unceremoniously when a servant entered 
and announced: 

“Mr. Clay Gaybert.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SERPENT CRAWLS IN. 

THe children were shaken off, Mrs. 
Wright arose, passed her hands quickly 
over her hair and the lace at her throat, 
while her husband muttered : 

“Confound it!” 

“Be quiet, Tom,” said Mrs. Wright, 
who did not seem at all annoyed by the 
intrusion. “ Be quiet—and be sociable.” 

The party was fully in condition to re- 
ceive company when Mr. Gaybert entered 
the parlor, and Mr. and Mrs. Wright ad- 
vanced to meet him. Gaybert was a dark, 
well attired man, who looked as if he were 
a bachelor gotten up to make an evening 
call upon a lady. He greeted host and 
hostess in a manner entirely different. 
To Tom he extended his hand and said 
“How, d’ye do, Wright?” while he ex- 
tended both hands to Nell and held her 
own so long that a frown might have been 
seen upon the face of the head of the fam- 
ily had anyone else been at the time suf- 
ficiently interested in him to look for it. 

“Have a chair, Gaybert,” said Tom; 
“take the easiest one you can find, and in 
a minute each of us will have a cigar. 
Why didn’t you bring your wife with 
you?” 

“Oh, she’s a little ailing, as usual,” 
plied the guest, seating himself in a chair 
which seemed carefully selected with a 
view to his displaying his figure and dress 
as effectively as possible. 

“Poor Belle!” sighed Mrs. Wright. 
“She seems ailing so “much of the time.” 

“Yes; seems to be one of the penalties 
of being a woman,” as he took a cigar 
from his host. 

“Please except me from any such gen- 
eral rule you have about women,” said 
Mrs. Wright. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to ask it, my dear 
madam,” Gaybert replied, with a pro- 
found inclination of his head. “No one 
who knows you would imagine you any- 
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thing but the embodiment of health. I 
never in my life saw you without you 
were a little handsomer than when I had 
last seen you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gaybert,” exclaimed Nell, 
with a pretty blush. “One would think 
you were a bachelor and I a girl.” 

“Being married doesn’t keep a man 
from telling the truth, I suppose, when 
the occasion absolutely demands it,” said 
Gay bert. 

Wright turned aside a moment and 
scrutinized a water-color which had been 
hanging on his wall so long that there 
really seemed no reason why it should 
now be examined so closely. 

“If you’d only brought Isabel with 
you,” said Mrs. Wright, “we might have 
had a game of whist.” 

“Whist,” said Gaybert, in a voice that 
suggested a sneer; “who cares for whist 


or any other game when beauty is before 
his eyes?” 

Wright dropped into a chair, crossed 
his legs and waved one of his feet violent- 
ly. Then apparently he dropped into 
deep thought for a moment, and finally 


he made the very original remark : 

“ Anything new in business to-day?” 

“No, nothing special,” said the guest. 
“T have closed out a couple more lots 
which used to be a part of father’s farm, 
but now chance to be in the best business 
portion of the town. I think I can afford 
to take the family to the city this winter 
and keep open house. If I do so, I hope 
I shall see a great deal of both of you. 

“Oh, Mr. Gaybert,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wright, clapping her hands, while her 
eyes danced. “Won’t that be delight- 
ful!” 

“Tt will if we can make it so,” said 
Gaybert. “Raymont is a dull old place. 
No matter how much you may try to do 
in it, here there are very few people to 
take part in it and enjoy it. If my wife’s 
health will only let me, I will take pleas- 
ure in the city in showing my friends how 
well I can entertain. Of one thing I can 
assure you; we shall have an opera box, 
and I am inclined to think that you, Mrs. 
Wright, may be occasionally depende: vl 
upon to join us and listen to the music.” 

“Occasionally?” echoed the hostess, 
the instant the words fell from Gaybert’s 
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lips. “Tl go every time I have the op- 
portunity, even if I leave Tom sick at 
home.” 

“T don’t believe there will be any spe- 
cial necessity for doing that,” said Wright, 
looking at the rug rather than at his wife. 
“Wherever you go, I follow you, you 
know. That has been my custom ever 
since we were married.” 

“Yes, you follow me, but you sometimes 
do it with such a martyr-like air.” 

“Qh, nonsense,” Tom replied, with some 
show of impatience, and then changed the 
subject by saying, “Which lots did you 
sell, Gaybert?” : 

“Qh, one on the corner of the Avenue, 
and another that backed upon it.” 

“Good price?” 

“Yes—a great deal better than I ever 
expected to get. By the way, Mrs. 
Wright, concerning the opera, I’d be un- 
der everlasting obligations to you if you 
would use your influence to persuade my 
wife to take a little more interest in music 
of a high class. She doesn’t seem to en- 
joy opera at all, although I have given 
her every possible advantage of that sort.” 


“Now, Mr. Gaybert,” said Nell, “you 
must not be too hard upon your wife. 
How do you suppose any one is to enjoy 
the opera if she has a whole houseful of 
well-dressed people to look at—people she 


wants to know about? If you want Belle 
to like to go frequently you must be able 
to tell her who is in the house and tell 
her something about them.” 

“’Pon my word,” said Tom Wright, 
breaking into a laugh, “is that the secret 
of your pretended devotion to music? 
Here I have been spending hundreds of 
dollars every winter upon you, for opera 
tickets, which involved long trips to the 
city, and big hotel bills and florists’ bills 
while we were there, under the impression 
that you were cultivating your musical 
tastes.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” replied the wife; “you 
know perfectly well that there is nothing 
interesting in an opera except the great 
songs and duets and trios and quartettes. 
People don’t go to operas just for the 

‘music. They go to see and be seen.” 

“Much obliged,” said Tom, subsiding 
again into a careful study of the pattern 
of the rug. “That must be the reason 
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why I don’t enjoy operatic music. I 
never knew before why it was.” 

The guest seemed to think that he was 
being left out of the conversation, so he 
returned to the original subject, saying: 

“To my mind, one of the pleasantest 
things about the opera is the special dinner 
before the performance and the nice little 
supper afterwards.” 

“Say, Gaybert,” said Wright, looking 
up suddenly and very earnestly, “ perhaps 
that’s the reason you haven’t been able to 
get your wife to enjoy music. It may not 
be so much lack of taste as indigestion, 
eh?” 

The guest scowled and his lips parted 
a little over his teeth, as he replied very 
slowly : 

“T am not so sure about that; in fact, 
i am not so sure about anything concern- 
ing Mrs. Gaybert’s tastes and inclination.” 

“You ought to be, old man,” said 
Wright, “for you have been married as 
long as we. I am entirely sure of mine.” 

This also seemed to displease the guest, 
for he said: 

“Yes, but you must make some allow- 
ance for the difference in women.” 

“ And none for the difference in men, I 
suppose,” said Mrs. Wright, with a bright 
smile, which did not entirely take the 
sting off her words, although she was utter- 
ly unconscious of having put any sting 
into them. 

Gaybert made a visible effort to pull 
himself together mentally, as he replied: 

“Oh, everybody knows that Tom 
Wright is a model husband and a perfect 
man. All the women talk about him. 
If you knew how women in general adored 
your husband, Mrs. Wright, you would be 
so jealous that you would never let him go 
out of sight without a guard.” 

“That shows that women in general 
have more sense than I ever credited them 
with,” said Mrs. Wright. “But he has 
his faults; all men have. It is one of the 
results of Adam’s fall, I suppose.” 

“Don’t be a goose in public, Nell,” said 
Tom, with more energy than was neces- 
sary. 

His wife flushed and the guest grinned, 
the expression not being lost upon the 
host, who nevertheless controlled his own 
face and said: 
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“T heartily hope that Mrs. Gaybert will 
enjoy the city season. Her tastes are so 
general and correct that I should imagine 
a winter in the city would be full of de- 
light to her. There is music, art, the 
drama, society, and, above all, the special 
and delightful little meetings of clever 
women of all kinds, which I wish my own 
wife could have the chance to enjoy.” 

“It’s very good of you, Tom,” said 
Mrs. Wright, “but don’t waste any more 
time wishing. I am satisfied by what I 


have seen of such things, that a great 
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change your mind when your opportu- 
nities are larger.” 

“ As I hope we shall have the pleasure 
of making them,” said Gaybert, quickly. 

“T am sure I shall be very glad to be 
convinced that I am wrong,” said Mrs. 
Wright. “I know that Isabel won’t 
endure for a minute the stupid creatures 
that I had to see something of, just to 
oblige some of my husband’s relations.” 

Again Tom Wright frowned. He 
didn’t like to hear his relations talked 
about before other people, so again he 


‘If you had only brought Isabel with you, we might have had a game ot whist.” 


deal that is talked of, and that the news- 
papers print columns about, is just as 
stupid as it can be. I was taken to a 
big meeting of literary women in the 
city last winter and [ didn’t suppose 
before that there could be such a lot 
of homely, badly dressed, uninteresting 
middle-aged people in existence. Why, 
there wasn’t a young woman there, nor a 
pretty woman, except a concert singer 
who chanced to be there as a visitor and 
was asked to sing. She was just too 
lovely for anything.” 

“Well, well,” said Tom, almost as if 
he were sighing, “you will probably 


tried to change the subject by talking 
with Gaybert about the possible constitu- 
tion of the new Water Board of the 
village. The guest, who was a large 
property owner, talked languidly on the 
subject, and toyed with some flowers in a 
vase on a table beside him. 

“There is a far better carnation in that 
vase than you have in your button-hole, 
Mr. Gaybert,” said Mrs. Wright, arising 
from her chair; “allow me to exchange.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure,” said 
Gaybert, putting on a smile which really 
was not affected. 

Mrs. Wright took the boutonniere from 
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its place, and replaced it with a hand- 
some bit of bloom while her husband 
continued the subject of the Water Board 
with a wealth of words such as lawyers 
sometimes use when they are talking 
against time, and he even told some 
funny stories about what some of the 
forefathers of the hamlet had said about 
the digging up of the streets to put in 
pipes to make people fill up the wells 
which their great-grandfathers had dug 
for them. He continued this talk until 


his wife was about to 
resume her seat, and 
then said: 

“You might find 
a little flower for my 
if you like, 


coat, 
Nell.” 

“Oh—suit your- 
self,” the wife replied, 
pushing the vase to- 
wards her husband. 
Tom examined each 
flower carefully and 
gravely, and finally 
picked out a tiny 
spray of forget-me- 
not, which he was 
obliged to arrange 
for himself. 

“Children,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wright, 
suddenly, “you must 
goto bed. Run away 
now.” 

“We want to kiss 
you good-night,” said 
little Bew, hurrying up to her mother. 

“Very well; ‘but oh, dear,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wright, as the children went from 
her to her husband, “what an awful lot 
of kissing it does take to go round the 
family.” 

“Haven’t you a kiss for me, too, little 
girl?” 

The child didn’t answer. 

“Kiss the gentleman, dear,” said her 
mother, at which Bew put her hands 
behind her back and pouted. 

“Bew!” said Mrs. Wright, sternly. 

The little girl dashed out of the room 
and up the stairs, followed by her 
brother, while her mother remarked with 
some show of annoyance : 


** Allow me 
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“Tom, if you don’t train those children 
better I shall be too ashamed to have 
them in the room when any one calls.” 

“You are with them four times as 
much as I, my dear,” said the husband, 
quietly, “so you must not try to throw 
the responsibility of their bad manners 
upon me.’ 

“Bew is a charming child,” said 
Gaybert, slowly; “a charming child. I 
never saw a little girl look more like 
her mother. 


CHAPTER III. 


TWO STUDENTS OF 
HUMAN NATURE, 


“T susr hate that 
man,’ said Bew, 
when she and her 
brother had reached 
their room. “He’s 
just horrid.” 

“What makes you 
think so,” drawled 
Whitt, dropping up- 
on a lounge at the 
side of the room, and 
beginning to play 
with his shoe-buttons. 

“Oh, I don’t know, 
but I think so, all 
the same.” 

“Weill,” said 
Whitt, “I think so, 

exchange.” 

“Then what makes 

you ask me about it?” 

“’Cause I want to know if your thinks 
and my thinks is just alike, an’ what makes 
"em so.” 

This remark appealed to the little girl’s 
sense of responsibility, so she looked very 
thoughtful a minute or two before she 
said : 

“ He looks so crawly when he looks at 
mamma and papa. He looks just like 
some of the worms out in the garden 
after there’s been a rain an’ they all come 
up on top of the ground, an’ wriggle all 
over the path, so you can’t walk any- 
where without lookin’ just where you step. 
I don’t like that kind of people.” 

“Why, Bew,” said her literal brother, 
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“he sits up an’ worms lie down, so I don’t 
think they are a bit alike. Now, I think 
he looks a good deal like a snake I saw 
out in the country where we were last 
summer. It had such funny eyes, an’ 
his eyes are just like ’em.’ 

“ Well, I don’t think worms and snakes 
is very different, do you? They both go 
’round on the ground, wrigglin’ and twist- 
in’ all sorts of ways, as if they was always 
wantin’ to do somethin’ else and didn’t 
know what to do next.” 

“I don’t think it’s very nice to talk 
about anybody that way, Bew,” said 
Whitt, tossing a shoe aside and crossing 
his legs for a long talk, “’cause he’s a 
man an’ he’s papa’s friend, and he’s 
mamma’s friend, and we mustn’t think 
bad about anybody that they think is 
good.” 

The little girl tilted her tiny nose 
heavenward, sniffed, and asked, “How 
do you know they think he’s good ?” 

“Why, because they’re nice to him 
when he comes.” 

“Oh,” said Bew, “ lot’s of people come 
to see mamma, an’ she says dreadful 
but she’s 


things about ’em afterwards, 
just as nice to °em—oh, just as nice as 
candy, while they’re here.” 

This statement seems a puzzler to the 


young man. A great many of his day- 
light hours were spent at school, so he 
knew less than his sister about what went 
on during the ordinary visiting hours of 
the day. He seemed to reach no satis- 
factory conclusion, so he changed the sub- 
ject by saying: 

“He’s got a real nice boy, anyhow. I 
just tell you that Phil Gaybert is the 
decentest boy in our whole class. He 
never says bad words, he never tells lies, 
nor hooks anybody’ s things nor teases 
anybody, an’ I like him first- rate.” 

“Oh, I like him,” said Bew, “an’ I 
like his mother, too, ever so much. She 
is just one of the sweetest women that 
ever comes here, and I never heard 
mamma say anything but what’s real 
good about her, but she always looks so 
kind of sad like. She looks just like that 
picture in mamma’s bed-room—that pic- 
ture with a great long Dutch name— 
what is it?—oh—Mater Dolorosa.” 

“Beauty Wright, that ain’t Dutch,’ 
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said the boy, “it’s Latin; don’t you know 
anything?” 

“Yes; I know lots an’ lots, but I 
haven’t been to school like you have, you 
know. But anyhow, that’s the way Mrs. 
Gaybert looks. Do you know, sometimes 
after she’s been here for a little while, 
and I’ve sat in the parlor as still as a 
mouse, when she an’ mamma was talkin’ 
an’ never saying a word, unless she speaks 
to me, I’ve come up to this room and laid 
down on the lounge and cried.” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Whitt, 
“T do believe girls go around looking for 
something to ery about. I never cried 
about anybody in my life.” 

“Well, you would, if you looked at 
her as long as I do sometimes.” 

“Oh, stuff!” said the boy, beginning 
again to disrobe, as if the subject were 
becoming tiresome. “That’s just because 
she’s sick, I s’pose. Mr. Gaybert was 
talking about it to-night. Sick folks al- 
ways look sad. I’ve heard papa say he 
knows lots of sick men that look very 
interesting until they begin to talk, and 
then they’re just like everybody else.” 

“Mrs. Gaybert isn’t like everybody 
else, anyhow,” the little girl insisted. 
“She’s the nicest lady that ever comes 
here. She never comes or goes without 
saying something sweet to me and kissing 
me.” 

“Say, why didn’t you kiss Mr. Gaybert 
when mamma told you to, to- night?” 
Whitt asked, suddenly. “You'll get a 
scolding for not doing what you’re told.” 

“Ugh!” the child replied, suddenly 
making her pretty face very ugly. “I ‘d 
as lief kiss a puppy-dog—or a pig. I'd 
just as lief kiss one of the worms we was 
talkin’ about a while ago. Say, you 
don’t want me to be down sick, do you?” 

“Of course not. You ought to mind 
your own mother, though.” 

“T know I ought, and I’m going to tell 
mamma that I’m real sorry, but—say 
Whitt, I'd just as lief take some of the 
nasty medicine that we have to take after 
we’ve been to a party sometimes—don't 
you ’member?—as to kiss that man. 
don’t feel a bit nice now , Just "cause Thad 
to think about him for a minute. Say, 
Whitt, do you think papa is real happy 
to-night?” 
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“Why, of course he is; didn’t I tell you 
so when I stopped riding on my hobby 
horse? He looked so happy that I 
couldn’t think about anything else. I 
was going to make the horse go up and 
down five hundred times, and I had only 
counted three hundred and seventy when 
I forgot all about counting any more, 
just ’cause papa looked so comfortable 
and happy.” 

“Mamma 


did, too,” said Bew, “but 
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“T don’t cry either, when I get knocked 
around,” said the little girl, indignantly, 
in spite of her tears. “You an’ I have 
lots of pillow fights an’ all sorts of fun, 
an’ I get hurt dreadful sometimes, an’ I 
never cry a bit, but just laugh all the 
time. But when my papa isn’t happy 
the hurt isn’t on the outside of me, so I 
can’t laugh. It’s some place else; it’s 
way inside somewhere.” 


“Well,” said Whitt, after a moment 


Both the children were sedately seated in a large rocking chair. 


she didn’t stop afterwards when that man 
came in, an’ papa did, an’ I didn’t feel a 
bit good about it,” saying which, Bew be- 
gan to ery. 

“Oh, don’t bawl,” said the boy. “Girls 
are always ready to bawl about something 

’ I think it’s real tiresome. I wish you 
all | go to our school and be around with 
the boys for a little while, and see how we 
knock each other around and hurt each 
other, and nobody ever cries about it.” 


of thought, “if all you say is true, 
guess rll have to think about it, an’ 
keep my eyes wider open. I’m not go- 
ing to let any girl get ahead of me. 
That’s what all the boys at our school 
say, and I’m going to be just as smart 
as any of them, even if it’s only about 
gettin’ hurt.” 

The entrance of a servant to farther 
prepare the children for bed put a tem- 
porary end to the conversation. Then 
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there issued from the head of the stairs a 
succession of cooings and whistles which 
continued for some moments, until Mrs. 
Wright went into the hall and asked in a 
voice intended to be smothered : 

“Children, what is the matter?” 

“We want you to come up an’ hear 
us say our prayers,” answered Bew, 
in a voice that had a note of injury 
in it. 

Mrs. Wright ran up several steps, and 
whispered : 

“You say your prayers to each other 
to-night, darlings; mamma can’t go to 
you just now.” 

“ We'll stay awake until you can come,” 
said Bew. 

“No, no; you mustn’t do that. You 
must go to sleep just as soon as you 
can.” 

The children were trained to obey 
orders, so they returned to their room 
without further demand or argument, and 
then Bew indulged in a real hard ery, 
while Whitt paced to and fro in the 
room as larger men have often done when 
not knowing exactly what ought to be 
done in certain circumstances. Finally 
he went up to his sister, knelt down be- 
side her, put his arms around her and 
said : 

“ Don’t ery, darling, there’s nothing to 
ery about.” 

“Well, if there isn’t,” said Bew, “I'd 
like to know what makes you talk that 
funny sort of way, just as if you’d swal- 
lowed some water the wrong way, or got 
a fishbone in your throat?” 

“Qh, it’s only because I wish mamma 
would come—like she or papa generally 
does,” the boy replied. 

“She would if that horrid man wasn’t 
down there,” Bew said 

“That’s all settled now,” said the boy, 
“so we'd better do the best we can. Let’s 
kneel down now.” 

Two little white-robed figures knelt 
side by side against the lounge, and Bew 
said: 

“Dear Lord, send a great big whirl- 
wind or something to take that nasty 
man away from here, and carry him so 
far away that he will never get back 
again. Now I guess,” she interpolated, 
“T can say the rest of my prayers.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FAMILY JARS. 


Mr. GAYBERT went away very late. 
When the husband and wife retired, Mrs. 
Wright asked if it would not be too per- 
fectly lovely to be invited to New York 
by the Gayberts during the winter, and 
she made her husband promise that he 
would arrange his business so that he 
could spend a great deal of time in the 
city, and she also told him, in detail, of 
the new dresses and bonnets and shoes 
she would need for proper changes of 
attire during a short season in the city. 
Tom promised everything she asked, but 
seemed very tired, and finally dropped 
asleep in the middle of a long recital by 
his wife about an evening at the opera 


just before they were married, when she 


had twenty-seven different society people, 
all distinguished, pointed out to her. 
When she awoke in the morning her hus- 
band was leaning over her adoringly, and 
no sooner had she opened her eyes than 
they were covered with kisses, which soon 
overflowed to her cheeks and lips. 

“Do you think it was good manners to 
go to sleep while I was talking to you 
about something which interested me very 
much indeed?” said Mrs. Wright. 

“No, I don’t, my dear,” said Tom, his 
ardor suddenly cooled by something in 
his wife’s voice, “and I beg your pardon; 
but really I was very tired.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are always 
tired when pleasant company happens to 
come in, or when I’m looking forward to 
meeting pleasant people.” 

“My dear girl,” said Tom, “do you 
really call Clay Gaybert pleasant com- 
pany?” 

“Of course I do,” was the reply, given 
very earnestly, “and so does everybody 
else, except you.” 

“Everybody? I suppose you mean by 
that all the flighty unmarried women 
whom you chance to know.” 

“Thank you for the reflection on my 
taste,” said Mrs. Wright, loftily, “but I 
want you to understand that I don’t 
take my opinion from flighty unmarried 
women, or any others. I simply know 
that Mr. Gaybert is the richest man in 
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our set, and does everything he can to 
make society pleasant and endurable in 
this town. Goodness knows, there aren’t 
any too many pleasant people here. Ex- 
cept about twenty families, everybody is 
utterly uninteresting and horrid.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it. I have 
been under the impression, for a great 
many years, that the conditions were en- 
tirely different. I know hundreds of 
pleasant people here.” 

“Then I wish you would bring some 
of them to the house. It’s just too stupid 
for anything, evening 
after evening, week after 
week, without anybody 
dropping in except on 
special invitation of 
some kind.” 

Tom sighed—he al- 
most groaned, as he 
answered : 

“Perhaps they don’t 
come in through fear of 
disturbing us, my dear. 
It is the general suppo- 
sition in this town that 
we are a very happy 
couple, and entirely 
sufficient to each other, 
and that if by any pos- 
sibility we should weary 
of one another’s society, 
we have our children, to 
whom everyone believes 
we are entirely devot- 
ed.” ’ 

“That’s all very 
well,” said the wife, 
with some irritation in 
her voice, “ but I hope I am not going to 
be dropped by everybody who is young 
and lively and full of fun, just because I 
have a husband and children. I don’t 
intend to give myself up to be a mere 
child’s nurse and a housekeeper.” 

“No one expects you to, my dear,” 
sail her husband. “If housekeeping is 
such drudgery Ill hire a housekeeper 
for you, so that you shan’t have any of 
that sort of trouble. As to the children, 
you know that I have taken the greatest 
possible pains, and paid the highest 
prices, to secure you competent nurses.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. Sometimes, though, 
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I think that people who are really fond 
of their homes are let alone by other 
people, who think them stupid and unin- 
teresting because they are so devoted to 
their own affairs. I am too young to be 
laid on the shelf. I want to have a real 
good time in this world. I don’t think 
there is anything wrong in it, either.” 

“Neither do I, my dear, provided it’s 
the right kind of a good time. I want 
you to enjoy everything good and pleas- 
ant there is.” 

“T suppose you think you do, in a gen- 


‘*Something must have gone wrong with you.” 


eral way, but when any particular kind 
of enjoyment comes up, it doesn’t seem to 
suit you.” 

“Oh, Nell,” groaned Tom, “don’t talk 
in that way. You know that there is 
nothing that money can buy you that I 
don’t supply.” 

“That’s very true,” Mrs. Wright ad- 
mitted, “but there’s a great deal that 
money can’t buy that I enjoy very much. 
I like to have people come in who are 
bright and jolly and full of fun, and you 
don’t seem to enjoy them at all.” 

“Why, Nell! Don’t I always treat 
all visitors as well as I treat my very 
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best and oldest friend? Am I lacking in 
courtesy to anybody? Is there anyone 
whom you would like to have here whom 
I don’t try to bring?” 

“ N—no, I suppose not; but you do it 
from a sort of sense of duty.” 

“Nonsense; duty is lost in pleasure 
when I am doing anything for you.’ 

“That’s a very nice speech,” said the 
wife, “but actions speak louder than 
words. Now, I was just wild with de- 
light last night about what Mr. Gaybert 
said about their going to the city, and 
their wanting us to come in often and en- 
joy their hospitality, and you didn’t show 
the slightest recognition of it. You 
didn’t seem to be a bit glad. I should 
like to know what there is about being 
in New York that is so dreadful that 
you don’t approve of it.’ 

“There is nothing at all dreadful about 
New York, my dear. All that I have 
criticised is the class of people with whom 
we might be thrown while we were 
there.” 

“Class of people? Just as if I weren’t 
entirely competent to look out for my- 
self. I suppose all you mean is that you 
don’t like Mr. Gaybert ? 7" 

“T don’t hesitate to say that is at the 
bottom of my meaning. He is not an 
honest man. He is not a faithful hus- 
band. He is not a gentleman.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you lawyers 
mean when you say that one man is hon- 
est and another isn’t, and as to his being 
an unfaithful husband, I think that is a 
horrid thing to say about anybody, and 
as to his not being a gentleman, I am 
sure I don’t know of anybody who has 
better manners than he.” 

“Ah, well, I suppose it’s no use to try 
to teach any woman that a fellow with 
manners is not a gentleman, though man- 
ners are just as easily put off and on as 
clothes, and are a great deal cheaper. A 
good suit of clothes is worth fifty dollars, 


while any fellow can buy a manual of 


social decorum for fifty cents.” 

“Tom, you are simply horrid this 
morning. I believe you are going to 
have a bilious attack. You had better 
take some medicine, or you will come 
home with a headache to-night.” 

‘ar more likely to be a heartache, 
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my dear, if you go on talking in this 
way.” 

There was silence for a moment or two, 
and finally Mrs. Wright exclaimed, “I 
wish you would tell me what it is about 
that man that you hate so. You are al- 
ways taking dislikes to people, and I 
never can get you to lay your finger on 
anything about them that [ can under- 
stand or that you can tell me. I am 
sure I never saw him do anything at all 
out of the way, and I never heard him say 
anything that was not entirely polite, and 
as to his not being a faithful husband, I 
think it is a real sin to say that about 
anybody unless you have very good rea- 
son to know it. I should like to know 
what the reasons are in his case.” 

Wright moved from one part of the 
room to another, apparently in search of 
some article of clothing which he had 
mislaid, and finally said: 

“Well, if you can’t see for yourself, I 
suppose it will be very hard for me to 
explain it to you. But no man who 
looks at women the way he does, and 
talks to other women with his manner, is 
or ever was a faithful husband, and you 
could not make his best friend believe 
him one, unless the friend was a woman.” 

“That means all women are fools, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, 
talk. 
either of us. 


let’s stop this 
It isn’t of the slightest use to 
Can you realize that it was 
only twelve hours ago that you were tell- 
ing me what a good husband I was? 
You were acting as sweetly to me as if I 
were the best man in the world, and you 


nonsense, Nell; 


were the happiest woman. Haven’t you 
any memory, or didn’t you mean any- 
thing you said? Twelve hours ago I 
was one of the happiest men on the face 
of the earth, and now you are making 
me entirely miserable, and all because of 
a fellow who isn’t worthy to kiss the dirt 
under your feet. I wish there was some 
such thing as stability of character among 
young women, or else that they would 
not fill men with hopes which were 
doomed to disappointment.” 

“Very well, if you can’t be satisfied 
with my love for you, and if you want 
everything some other w ay from the way 
in which I give it, I suppose I must make 
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up my mind to give up all romance and 
become a stupid old married woman like 
a whole lot of others whom I know. It 
was not what I expected, though, when I 
got married. You promised me the hap- 


piest life that man could make for woman, 
but just let me set my heart on something 
delightful that has been promised, and 
that seems enough to make you real hate- 
ful and unsympathetic.” 

Just then the door of the room burst 
open and both the children dashed in. 
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“Oh, I want a bigger kiss than that,” 
said Whitt, taking both his mother’s 
hands, and trying to drag her down to 
the level of his face. 

“Me, too,” said little Bew, leaning 
against her mother. Tom hastily left 
the room. He came back slyly in two 
or three minutes and found his wife 
dressing herself, and both the children 
sedately seated in a large rocking chair 
with their arms about each other, look- 
ing somewhat frightened and seeming en- 


Both children precipitated themselves upon their parents. 


“ Mornin’! ” shouted Whitt, rushing up 
to his father and climbing about as if the 
parent were a tree and the boy a monkey. 

“Dear old papa!” exclaimed Bew, 
trying to follow her brother, but slipping 
back about once a second, until she gave 
up the attempt, and threw her arms 
about her father’s knees. Tom kissed 
both children, embraced them tenderly, 
and whispered to each, “Go kiss your 
mother.” The children made haste to 
obey. Mrs. Wright leaned over each and 
barely touched her lips to their cheeks. 


tirely uncomfortable—a condition which 


their father found contagious. 


CHAPTER V. 


TWO WOMEN. 


“On, Isabel! You dear girl!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wright one afternoon as 
Mrs. Gaybert entered the parlor; “how 
very glad I am to see you!” 

The woman addressed extended her 
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hand and looked inquiringly, but there 
could be no doubt as to the genuineness 
of the welcome, for Mrs. Wright flushed 
as prettily as if she were meeting her dear- 
est friend. The visitor took a seat which 
her hostess motioned her to and said: 

“T am ever so much obliged to you. I 
have been trying for a long while to get 
around to see you, but somehow there is 
always something in the house which oc- 
cupies my time and attention.” 

“Just the way with all of us poor mar- 
ried women, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Wright. 
“ What good times we might have if there 
wasn’t always something new to do in the 
house!” 

“Well, I don’t see what better we could 
have,” said the visitor, passing her hand 
over the front of her gown, as if she were 
smoothing away some possible obstacle. 
“Tt’s delightful to meet one another in 
this world, but, after all, nothing is better 
than what we have in our own home, I 
suppose. But this isn’t especially com- 
plimentary to you, my dear girl, for I 
have wanted to see you very much.” 

“I am ever so glad you came,” said the 
hostess, drawing a chair beside her guest. 
“I don’t know of anyone else whom I 
would have as gladly welcomed. Isn't it 
just horrid? My servant has given warn- 
ing to-day, and to-morrow her month is 
up, so she is going away, and to-morrow 
night I expect a lot of company, and I 
am sure I don’t know who is going to pre- 
pare the luncheon and how it is going to be 
served, or anything about it, and I should 
like to disappear entirely from the surface 
of the earth for about twenty-four hours.” 

The visitor, who up to that time had 
worn a very serious face, laughed and 
said : 

“You'll find some way of making the 
affair successful, just as you always do.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know how,” said Mrs. 
Wright. “I suppose something will be 
ready for them when the time comes but 
what it is to be neither I nor anyone else, 
except Providence, can tell at the present 
time.” 

“That’s hard on Providence,” said the 
visitor. “TI suppose Providence has too 
many more important things to attend to, 
to be depended upon for such matters as 
an evening luncheon. Why not fall back 
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upon your friends? Can I be of any use 
to you? You are welcome to me and all 
of my servants, if you will only say the 
word.” 

“Belle Gaybert,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wright, jumping up impetuously, and 
taking both hands of her visitor, “you 
are one of the best women I ever knew on 
the face of the earth—you are the very 
best. If you would only come over and 
help me out I should be so indebted to 


.you that I never in the world will know 


how to pay you.” 

“Your feeling of indebtedness would 
be sufficient payment, my dear,” said the 
visitor. Then her lips twitched and she 
continued, “but that isn’t what I came to 
talk about.” 

“Go on at once, you dear girl,” said 
Mrs. Wright. “No matter what the sub- 
ject is, I am entirely at your service.” 

“I am sure you wouldn’t be if you 
knew the subject,” Mrs. Gaybert said. 

“Won't I? All you have to do is to 
mention it, and you'll see how easy it is 
to be mistaken.” 

Mrs. Gaybert suddenly looked very 
grave. Then she looked sidewise at her 
hostess for a moment, and finally said: 

“Nell, we were married within a very 
few days of each other. Do you remem- 
ber it?” 

“Remember it? Will I ever forget 
it?” exclaimed Mrs. Wright, impetuously. 
“T was mean enough at that time to want 
to have so brilliant a wedding that yours 
couldn’t possibly eclipse it, but although 
you were married only a month afterw: ard, 
I would have given every compliment I 
had on that one evening of all evenings 
if I could have added in any way to your 
success. Say, Belle, dear, were there ever 
two luckier women on the face of the 
earth than you and I?” 

“T am sure there never were, dear,” 
said Mrs. Gaybert, looking fondly into 
the warm eyes of Mrs. Wright. “If 
there were, I insist on dying in ignorance 
of the fact.” 

“Oh, Belle! 


I wish you ’d always look 
as if you mean what you’re saying.” 


“T mean it all. Make no mistake 
about that, for the instant I change my 
mind about it I shall be the most unhappy 
creature on the face of the earth.” 
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“ Belle Gaybert, what on earth are you 
- talking about? Don’t say such dreadful 
things. I shall lie awake all night think- 
ing about it, and really, you haven’t any 
possible excuse for it.” 

Mrs. Gaybert looked reminiscent a mo- 
ment before she replied : 

“T don’t suppose I have, my dear, but 
I have inherited an unfortunate inclina- 
tion to look far ahead. After a great 
deal of thought upon a lot of books which 
I have been reading, I have made up my 
mind that it all comes from my father 
having been a land surveyor—it’s merely 
a matter of heredity, you see. It isn’t of 
the slightest consequence to anybody in 
the world but me.” 

“Oh, what do you mean, you strange 
girl?” asked Mrs. Wright. “There must 
be some reason for what you are saying.” 

“Oh, yes, reason enough—if someone 
would only take the pains to look into it 
and try to help me out.” 

“You dear, dear girl, if anything I can 
do can make any difference or make your 
life any pleasanter, you know you have 
only to say it.” 

“Well, Nell,” said the guest, when the 
endearments of her hostess ceased long 
enough for her to recover her breath, 
“the real truth is that I don’t know what 
to make of my hushand. He was the 
most courteous of wooers, and the most 
considerate of husbands when we were first 
married. But in recent times he has 
changed his manner in a way for which 
I can find no explanation and for which 
he’ll give none. There must be some- 
thing wrong about me.” 

“Or him,” suggested the hostess. 

“Thank you, my dear, for your defense 
of our sex, but I am not one of the weak 
sisters who assume, when anything has 
gone wrong, that the man is to blame. 
I’m always willing to suspect myself.” 

“But, Belle, you surely cannot have 
anything to complain of. No woman has 
amore generally admired husband than 
you.” 

“That’s very true,” said the visitor, 
gravely. 

“Nor a handsomer husband, nor one 
who is more gladly received wherever he 
goes,” 

Suddenly, to the astonishment of the 
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hostess, Mrs. Gaybert put her handker- 
chief to her eyes and remained quiet for 
a moment, and then went through some 
motions which quickly translated them- 
selves to the hostess as a violent fit of 
crying. 

“Belle Gaybert,” said Mrs. Wright, 
hurrying to the side of her visitor, and 
showering a number of attentions upon 
her, all of which seemed to be sincere, and 
were all that they seemed. “Something 
must have gone wrong with you. What 
possible excuse can you have for seeming 
to be so unhappy?” 

“Nothing, except that my husband 
doesn’t seem to be entirely happy at 
home.” 

“My dear girl! Does he seem any 
happier anywhere else?” 

“T suppose so, from the frequency with 
which he goes out evenings to make calls. 
I am sure I don’t know where he goes, 
and I never would ask him, unless he saw 
fit to be communicative; but—oh, Nell, 
do you know what it is to sit at home a 
whole evening all alone?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Wright, thoughtfully, 
“TI can’t say that I do; though I don’t 
mind saying to an old friend like you that 
I shouldn’t object to it once in a while. 
My husband is everything that a woman 
ought to ask, I am sure. He is loving 
and attentive and complimentary and ro- 
mantic and everything else, only—oh, it’s 
so tiresome to have the same thing over 
and over, and over again, from the same 
man, night after night, seven days in the 
week, and three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, with an extra day for 
leap year. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tiresome!” exclaimed Mrs. Gaybert, 
wiping her eyes fiercely, and drawing her- 
self up to her full stature so far as a sitting 
position in an easy chair would allow. 
“T wouldn’t ask anything better on the 
face of the earth. I would rather be ad- 
mired by one man, if that man were my 
husband, than by all the beaux and gal- 
lants on the face of the earth.” 

Mrs. Wright looked somewhat discon- 
certed, but she recovered herself quickly 
and replied : 

“Well, dear, there is no accounting for 
tastes. I think I love my husband as 
much as any wife ought to love any man, 
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and yet I can’t say that I am at all sorry 
when other people seem to admire him. 
You see it is quite an old story so far as 
time is concerned. Why, he and I have 
been married about ten years, and I have 
seen him every day during that time. 
Some women have husbands who go away 
from home from time to time, for business 
or something of the kind, and it is almost 
as good as a new sweetheart—” 

“Nell!” exclaimed the visitor. 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything wrong, I 
simply mean that it is quite as pleasant 
and surprising and delightful to have my 
husband come back to me as if I were 
still a young girl and had a lot of sweet- 
hearts, each one of whom was dying to 
have my heart and hand.” 

“T can’t understand that at all,” said 
the visitor. “There’s but one man in the 
world to me, and that man is my husband. 
If he isn’t happy, I am miserable; no 
matter whether I am the cause of his 
trouble or not.” 

“Oh, Belle,” said Mrs. Wright, drop- 
ping on her knees beside her visitor, and 
caressing her, “you’re altogether too par- 
ticular. Of course you love your hus- 
band.” 

“And his child,” Mrs. Gaybert said, 
quickly. 

“Of course—and his child, but you 
don’t mean to become a prosy old woman 
before your time, all because you sit wait- 
ing for a smile?” 

“T really don’t see why I shouldn't,” 
was the reply. “You remember your 
marriage vows, don’t you? They were 
the same as mine.” 

“Let me see—oh, I suppose so. I 
promised to love and honor and obey— 
of course, I didn’t mean to obey—and I 
married him for richer or for poorer, for 
better or for worse. That’s all there was 
of it, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes; that’s enough. And you 
meant it, didn’t you?” 

“To be sure. Why not?” 

“Only that you don’t talk now as if 
you had.” 

“Belle, you’ve got the blues again. I 
always know when you are going to have 
an attack of the blues, because you always 
get so serious. I believe the reason our 
Pilgrim Fathers left the old country was 
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that they all got attacked by the blues 
about the same time, and they came over 
here and distributed the same sort of feel- 
ing all over New England, and made an 
immense amount of trouble for anybody 
who was unfortunate enough to land in 
that part of the country at that time. 
Now, my dear girl, do take my advice. 
I am almost a year older than you, you 
know, so I ought to have the right to say 
anything to you I please. Please get rid 
of all this nonsense and be yourself—your 
real natural, sweet self, just as you were 
before you were married.” 

“I can be myself easy enough, my 
dear,” was the reply, “and I am not 
thinking of myself at all, I assure you. 
I am only thinking of Clay, my husband.” 

“What can possibly be the matter with 
him?” the hostess said, in a tone which 
indicated that she was talking to herself 
instead of to her visitor. “I don’t know 
of a more gentlemanly fellow than Clay 
Gay bert.” 

“I’m not talking about his manners; 
I’m talking of his heart, his inclinations, 
his affections.” 

“Why, aren’t they everything you 
could wish them to be? He always 
speaks of you respectfully, and he always 
treats you with most exquisite courtesy. 
There is no man who pays more attention 
to his wife in public.” 

“Very true,” said Mrs. Gaybert. But 
she said it in a tragical tone which fixed 
her entertainer’s attention, so Mrs. Wright 
exclaimed : 

“ Belle, what on earth do you mean by 
talking in that sepulchral manner? Now 
don’t try to make me believe that there 
is anything wrong about your husband, 
because I won’t believe it. Certainly he 
comes here as often as he goes anywhere 
else, and I don’t know of anyone who is 
better company or who has better man- 
ners.” 

The visitor looked deeply into Mrs. 
Wright’s eyes for a moment or two, and 
replied : 

“T am entirely satisfied that you are 
right about that, and I beg your pardon 
for imposing the subject upon you. I 
have no complaints to make. I simply 
want to know what I ought to do, if any- 
thing, to make my husband’s home hap- 
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pier, and see that he is not inclined to 
stray away during the evening in search 
of entertainment elsewhere. I haven’t 
succeeded thus far. Do you mind assist- 
ing me?” 

“Mind it!” said the little woman. In 
an instant her arms werc about her guest’s 
neck, and she said with all the earnestness 
of impulse, “Mind it! Tl do anything 
in the world to make you and your hus- 
band as happy as I and mine.” 

“T couldn’t ask anything better than 
that, my dear,” said Mrs. Gaybert. “Now 
let me tell you, as nearly as I can, what 
is making the trouble.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE OLD QUARREL. 


“TI met Belle Gaybert going out, as I 
came in,” said Tom Wright, as he entered 
the house, “and I walked back with her 
two or three blocks.” 

“Then I hope you got her out of her 
attack of the blues,” said Tom’s wife, with 
a toss of her head. “I do think that sort 
of woman is the most provoking creature 
on the face of the earth. She is always 
imagining something, somewhere, about 
the last person on earth whom you could 
think would make trouble. Did she tell 
you anything?” 

“Tell me anything? Why, no. Why 
should she? I am not one of her friends.” 

“Oh, you’re not? I thought you ad- 
mired her particularly.” 

“So I do, but I don’t see that admira- 
tion signifies special friendship. I have 
no right to draw her out about any of her 
troubles or annoyances.” 

“All the worse for me,” said Mrs. 
Wright. “She has been here going over 
her grievances for about an hour, and I 
am so sick of them that I wish I could 
tumble the whole lot into the Atlantic 
Ocean and never hear anything about 
them again. Why, Tom, isn’t it funny? 
That woman actually thinks that her hus- 
band isn’t satisfied with his home and 
wants to be somewhere else, and wishes 
he’d be something beside what he is. I 
Rever was so surprised in my life. She 
came here, sat down, talked like a lady 
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of course; but there seemed something 
behind it, and the further we talked the 
more earnest she got, and at last she had 
a fit of real hysterics telling me about the 
misery she had in keeping her husband 
at home.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Tom Wright. 

“What do you mean by that, I should 
like to know?” asked his wife. 

“Oh, nothing, except that it is about 
what any fellow might have expected.” 

“Then I think fellows are disgusting 
creatures,” was the reply. “I think that 
any woman who is married to a man like 
Mr. Gaybert ought to be entirely satisfied. 
Why, she has simply everything that 
money can buy.” 

“Ts that your idea of what will entirely 
satisfy a woman?” asked Tom Wright. 

“Certainly. Is there any reason why 
I am wrong?” 

“Oh, no; I suppose—from a woman’s 
standpoint. Still, if you were a man, and 
I a woman, you’d change your mind.” 

“Oh, Tom, dear, do stop that nonsense! 
You haven’t been in the house five minutes, 


and yet you’ve begun the old-fashioned 
talk that I never can understand and 
never can enjoy, and that always gives 
me a headache.” 

“Then I’m very sorry that I met Mrs. 


Gaybert, my dear. I didn’t mean to. I 
didn’t arrange my time so that I should 
meet her, you know. You really never 
imagined me meeting any woman by 
special desire or appointment, did you?” 

Mrs. Wright burst into a peal of laugh- 
ter which was very loud, and also very 
hard, as she replied: 

“T should think not. The idea of you 
ever trying to meet any woman by special 
appointment! Why, you stupid old fel- 
low, I don’t believe you’ve ever been in 
love with any woman on the face of the 
earth except me.” 

“You're entirely right, dear, and I’m 
very proud of it.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t be, if I were you. 
The idea of all the sweet women there 
are, longing for men to be nice to them, 
and some real nice men—for you really 
are nice, Tom, in spite of all your faults, 
you are one of the nicest fellows that ever 
lived—some really nice men longing to 
pay attention to them.” 
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“Oh, I suppose they’d take it for what 
it seems to be on its face,” was the reply, 
as the head of the family dropped. several 
bundles, deposited his hat on the rack, 
put his stick in the corner of the room 
and moved slowly toward the dinner table. 

“Say, Tom,” said Mrs. Wright, while 
she was pouring her husband a cup of 
tea, “there’s an awful lot going on this 
week. There’s a reception to-night at 
Mrs. La Rue’s, and to-morrow night there 
is a great party at the Van Riker’s, and 
the night after there is a concert in the 
Town Hall for the benefit of the Sisters 
of Martha, and I want to go to everyone 
of them and have you with me. You'll 
get through with all your business in time 
to get home to escort me to each of them?” 

“T’ll do my best, my dear. Your will 
is my law.” 

“That’s very nice of you; but you’ve 
said it so often and then not obeyed the 
law that I am a little doubtful about 
when I can depend upon you.” 

“T can’t go back upon my clients, my 
dear, without making them a great deal 
of trouble and putting myself in disgrace.” 

“Oh, I suppose not. It’s the old, old 
story. Every man’s a slave, all for the 
sake of money.” 

“That’s true, but it wouldn’t do any 
harm to always keep in mind what money 
is being made for. No man alive would 
be a slave if it were not for some woman 
with whom he is very much in love.” 

“T suppose that’s a hint that I am 
dragging you around by my apron strings.” 

“Not in the least. It means only that 
I am always glad to tie myself by your 
apron strings when I get an opportunity.” 

“Say, Bew,” remarked little Whitt 
Wright from the sitting-room, “the only 
way we're going to get in a kiss on 
mamma and papa is to rush right in now. 
They’ve got on a big argument about 
something, and we won’t get any chance 
unless we fight for it.” 

“What is an argument?” asked little 
Bew, looking up wonderingly at her 
brother. 

Whitt echoed. 


“An argument?” 


“Well, it’s a big talk—a kind of talk 
that two people get into, an’ neither of 
’em’s any smarter after they get done 
than they was before. 


Anyhow, that’s 
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the way that all the arguments at our 
school end, and I suppose they are just 
the same every place else.” 

Then both children precipitated them- 
selves upon their parents, and were re- 
ceived as heartily as if there had been no 
disagreement between husband and wife. 
And yet Mrs. Wright went to her room 
after dinner was disposed of and threw 
herself upon a lounge and began reading 
a novel, to free herself from the spectacle 
of her husband, who, according to her 
latest recollections, was looking very sol- 
emn and reproachful, 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SMALL CHILD’S WAY. 


“Say, Bew,” said little Whitt Wright 
to his sister one morning, “do you know 
that we're going to have lots of fun 
pretty soon?” 

“Qh, isn’t that nice?” the little girl 
replied. “What’s it going to be? I 
thought all the birthdays was gone for 
about half a year?” 

“ Birthdays?” echoed the brother, con- 
temptuously, “this ain’t any little bit of a 
thing that takes only one day. Why 
papa is going to get his yacht ready an’ 
take us and mamma out for a long trip 
around the bay; out one way and back 
the other, an’ we’ll have lots of fun before 
we get through.” 

“Goody, goody, goody!” 
the child, clapping her hands. 
the only people that’s going?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Papa and mamma 
was talkin’ last night about invitin’ some- 
body, and they didn’t seem to agree about 
who it ought to be. Papa wanted a friend 
of his from New York, and mamma want- 
ed to take Mr. and Mrs. Gaybert. And 
papa said a swear-word.” 

“No, he didn’t, either,” exclaimed Bew, 
who defended her father in all circum- 
stances. “You needn’t try to make me 
believe my papa ever said any swear- 
word at all.” 

“Well, all I know is,” said the child’s 
brother, “that when mamma said it would 
be a very good thing to have Mr. Gay- 
bert along, because he knows all about 


exclaimed 
“Is we 
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managing a boat, papa didn’t say any- 
thin’ except just ‘the devil’, an’ that’s 
an awful bad word, you know.” 

This announcement caused Bew to re- 
tire within herself for a little while. She 
was not accustomed to hearing her father 
use bad language, so she said at last, as 
if talking to herself: 

“T wonder if big folks is like little 
people, an’ lose their temper an’ say 
things they oughtn’t?” 

“T guess they do,” answered Whitt, 
with the assurance of two years more of 
experience than his sister had enjoyed 
and suffered. “Anyhow, I know our 
school-teacher is that way sometimes.” 

“Tf that man is going,” said Bew, after 
some very womanly appearance of fore- 
cast, “I don’t wan’t to go at all. If I 
was bigger, though, I’d like to go ever so 
much, ’ cause when it gets real dark, like 
it sometimes did last year when we was 
out with papa an’ mamma, perhaps he’d 
be asleep on the side of the boat, an’ I 
could just roll him overboard. Then he 
wouldn’t look crawly any more.” 

“Qh, you naughty girl? That would 
be murder,” the brother exclaimed. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t care a bit for that,” 
was the reply, given with a defiant toss 
of the head. “That’s what ought to be 
done to him some time, some place, an’ if 
I got a good chance, I might as well do 
it an’ save somebody else having a trouble 
in their hearts, like he’s made me have, 
don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t see,” said the brother, 
who was hard-headed enough to want 
anything to go through his mind in logi- 
cal order before he approved it. “If we 
killed everybody that sometimes put 
trouble in our hearts, why, pretty soon 
there wouldn’t be anybody alive.” 

“I wish we could have another trip 
like we used to have when we was a little 
littler,” Bew said, after thinking hard for 
a moment. “There wasn’t any trouble 
then, an’ papa and mamma always had 
room in their lap for both of us, and now 
there isn’t any room except in papa’s lap 
an’ we both have to go there at a time. 
If we climb on mamma after supper, she 
says ‘Oh!’ real cross, an’ then says pretty 
soon she won’t have a dress fit to wear.” 

“Now, Bew, don’t be a baby,” pro- 
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tested the brother, still defending his 
parents. “ You know the one reason our 
father and mother don’t make a great 
deal of fuss over us now is that almost all 
the time after supper we are so tired and 
stupid that nobody would give a cent to 
look at us or have us hangin’ around.” 

“Maybe that’s so,” the little girl re- 
plied, “but I just tell you I do every- 
thing I can to keep my eyes open till 
papa comes home in the evening when 
he’s late. IfI go to bed without gettin’ 
a good-night kiss from him, I feel so 
lonesome that I have to cry before I go 
to sleep.” 

“T never cry,” said Whitt, proudly ; 
“T just go off to bed, and I wonder why 
papa don’t come, an’ I keep on wonder- 
ing until the first thing I know is next 
morning has come.” 

“Say, Whitt,” whispered Bew, as she 
approached her brother and put her arm 
around him, and nestled close to his side, 
“is there a new law that keeps mammas 
from listening to their children say their 
prayers?” 

“No, you silly little goose,’ the boy 
replied, “of course there’s no law against 
it. Mammas can do whatever they want 
to in this country. I heard papa say so, 
years an’ years ago, it seems to me.” 

“Then why doesn’t our mamma come 
to hear us say our prayers sometimes any 
more?” 

The boy had to think a little while be- 
fore replying, but at last he said: 

“Why, it’s one of a man’s house-jobs, 
just like lookin’ at a furnace, an’ seeing 
that the doors are locked, an’ every- 
thing like that, I suppose. Women can’t 
do such things, so they leave ’em all to 
the men, and that’s the reason that we 
have to say our prayers to papa or say 
them to ourselves when he doesn’t come 
home. Women are nicer than men, an’ 
it would be awful if they had to go around 
and see that all the doors an’ windows 
were shut and locked, an’ the servant 
hadn’t left the furnace blazin’ hard, an’ 
the children were tucked up in bed. It 
would really be lots of hard work.” 

“’Twouldn’t be to me,” said Bew, with 
a tone in her voice which indicated that 
she was about to break out crying. “I 
always put my dolls to bed, an’ they can’t 


’ 
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talk, either, though I make believe have 
’em say their prayers. If they would just 
feel to me the way I feel to my mamma, I 
guess I would be the happiest person in 
all this great, big, wide world.” 

“Now, see here, Bew, don’t you talk 
any more nonsense about your dolls, an’ 
about how you feel, and everything like 
that. Say, Phil Gaybert is coming over 
here this evenin’ to look at some of the 
new books that papa gave me, an’ when 
he comes we'll have lots of fun, an’ I 
want you to get all of this nonsense out 
of your head before he gets here, ’cause 
his father—” 

“Whitt Wright,” said little Bew, sud- 
denly, looking very dignified for a per- 
son of her years, “if you ever say another 
word to me about that man, I’ll never 
say another word to you so long as I 
live.” 

“Why, Bew, what on earth is the mat- 
ter with you? You talk like a crazy 
person. I think the best thing you can 


do is to go to bed and take some head- 
ache medicine, because people that are 
likely to break out cryin’ like you’ve 
been doing, aren’t much good in the 


world until they get cured. That’s what 
papa has said, lots of times, an’ I guess 
papa knows.” 

“T don’t care how much medicine I 
take, but it won’t do no good for my kind 
of cries. I’m just going to hate, as hard 
as I can, any person that comes around 
here evenin’s, an’ keeps us from having 
our father an’ our mother comin’ upstairs 
to us, an’ the next time he comes here I 
am goin’ to give him a piece of my mind.” 

“Goodness gracious!” the boy ex- 
claimed. “You talk as if you’d been 
livin’ in the kitchen for a week an’ pick- 
in’ up all the slang talk of the cook. I 
am going to tell mamma about it, for I 
don’t believe it’s right.” 

“Well, if it isn’t right, ’'m goin’ to 
make it right,” the little girl said. “I’m 
not goin’ to be so unhappy every once in 
a while, just because one hateful man 
comes to this house, or somebody in the 
house talks about him. I’ve cried, an’ 
cried, an’ cried, nights, an’ nights, an’ 
nights, just ‘cause he came here an’ 
looked so horrid, an’ I don’t believe it’s 
a bit right of him, an’ I’m goin’ to tell 
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him so, an’ if he don’t like it he can 
make a fuss to mamma an’ papa about 
it, and perhaps they’ll tell me if I’ve 
made a mistake about him.” 

“Why don’t you talk to mamma about 
him now?” the practical young man 
asked. 

“’Cause; ev’ry time I say anything to 
her about him she tells me to be quiet, or 
else she says he’s a very nice man, an’ | 
suppose she knows a good deal more 
than I do. But, oh dear, oh dear, I don’t 
know what the reason is that the minute 
he comes into the house I get so unhappy 
that I wish I was dead, and it seems to 
me—” 

At this point the child paused a mo- 
ment, and then in a lower voice, contin- . 
ued : 

“Tt seems to me papa don’t like him, 
either. He sits there at night in the sit- 
tin’-room lookin’ as happy as an angel ; he 
looks so happy that I want to jump in 
his lap all the time, an’ just as sure as 
the servant comes in an’ tells the name 
of that man, then papa looks so mis’rable 
that I wish I hadn’t stayed awake to look 
at him, an’ I think it is too dreadful for 
anything.” Saying which, the young 
woman burst into a flood of tears. Her 
brother approached her, looked at her in 
the helpless manner of most members of 
the male sex when one of the other sex is 
in trouble, and finally he succeeded in 
saying: 

“See here, Bew, if you feel so bad 
about it as all that, I guess I’ll have to 
get rid of him—Aim, you know—for you. 
I don’t say you’re right, but I don’t want 
to see you suffer.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UNEXPECTED CONFIDENCES. 


THE little yacht Linele was as pretty 
and complete a craft as her owner had 
been able to devise after consultation 
with a number of architects of small sea- 
going boats. She had a good skipper, 
and the two men who composed the crew 
were trusty; there was a cabin to shel- 
ter the owner and his guests during 
stormy weather, and ample room on 
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deck for enjoyment of sea air during 
either a run or calm. Yet as she scud- 
ded towards the northeast under a favor- 
ing wind, her owner, Tom Wright, who 
was pacing the deck in the faultless blue 
peculiar to the amateur marine, looked as 
dissatisfied as if everything were going 
wrong. His children were not aboard; 
Mrs. Wright had thought the trip would 
be pleasanter without them. His wife 
and his guests were below, and no one 
seemed to think enough of him to call 
him to join the company. He stopped 
his aimless tramp, looked desperate, and 
then by a violent effort he seemed to 
shake off whatever was on his mind, and 
went aft, taking the wheel from the man 
on duty and sending the fellow forward. 
For a few minutes, each of which seemed 
an hour long, he stood there, directing 
his boat as carefully as if it were carry- 
ing Cesar and his fortunes, yet all the 
while thinking of something else. Fi- 
nally he dropped into a soliloquy, saying: 

“T suppose it’s usually the way in this 
world. The men who are getting along 
very well financially seem to have to pay 
dearly for their pleasures in some other 
way. There is my wife and that scoun- 
drel Gaybert and his wife down there in 
the cabin laughing and chatting and havy- 
ing a good time, just as if nobody else 
existed on the face of the earth. Here 
am I up here, taking the place of one of 
my own hired men out of sheer compul- 
sion—out of sheer necessity to do some- 
thing to keep from flying to pieces. I 
did suppose that Isabel liked me, but it 
doesn’t seem so to-day. 

“How on earth was it that I invited 
that couple to come with us? I hate the 
man, much as [ like his wife. I like her 
as much as [ hate him. There is no pos- 
sible reason why I should be fond of any 
woman except my own wife, but so long 
as she seems tired of me and longing for 
some one else to pay attention to her, I 
don’t know what I’m to do. I’m sure I 
am not in love with any other woman, 
and couldn’t be if I tried, yet that wife 
of Gaybert’s does break my heart when- 
ever I look at her. I don’t suppose it 
will do her any good, for I can’t say a 
word to her about it, but when her eyes 
follow that worthless husband of hers, 
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who swaggers about as if he hadn’t a re- 
sponsibility on the face of the earth ex- 
cept what could be discharged by a lib- 
eral outlay of currency, I feel as if I 
could kill the fellow, and then tear the 
remains to pieces. 

“Nell can’t understand one bit of it, 
because he seems to be a gentleman. She 
treats him as if he were one, while he’s 
nothing in the world but a brute who 
chances to have inherited a lot of prop- 
erty, and whose parents have paid a lot 
of money to have him acquire a good 
stock of manners. Nell can’t see it—it’s 
of no possible use to try to explain it to 
her—but I see it, and what on earth am 
I to do to put an end to the uncomfort- 
able position in which our acquaintance 
with him has placed both of us? If she 
had the faintest idea of the manner of 
man he is, I suppose she never again 
would speak to him. But I can’t tell 
her, for she seems to think that for her to 
like any man is for me to dislike him, 
which isn’t a bit fair.” 

As the owner of the yacht soliloquized 
the shades of evening gathered. The 
single light in the little cabin seemed to 
become dim, for the occupants slowly 
made their way up the companionway 
and distributed themselves about the 
deck in such positions as seemed most 
comfortable to- them. Mrs. Wright sat 
for an instant upon the roof of the cabin, 
and then dropped into a reclining posi- 
tion with a long, delicious yawn of con- 
tent, and Gaybert immediately drew a 
chair close to the rail beside her, and be- 
gan to chat in a tone which seemed en- 
tirely in keeping with the lady’s mental 
condition. Gaybert’s wife sat not far 
away—indeed, she was so close that she 
might easily have taken part in the con- 
versation had anyone thought to invite 
her. At last she walked slowly forward, 
around the mast, then aft, and finally, 
with a graceful motion sprang into the 
cock-pit, seated herself almost upon the 
feet of the morose steersman, and said: 

“Capt. Wright, does the mere coming 
on of twilight always affect you in this 
way?” 

“My dear madam, I beg your pardon,” 
exclaimed Wright, pulling himself  to- 
gether in a hurry. “I was not aware 
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that I was looking or acting in any way 
contrary to good manners and yachting 
discipline.” 

“Oh, I can’t say that you were,” said 
the lady, with a low melodious laugh ; 
“you merely appeared to be overcome 
with care, which I suppose is the custom- 
ary penalty of owning a yacht and hav- 
ing friends aboard.” 

“Kindly banish care for me,” said 
Tom, raising his eyes, “and I promise 
you it shan’t come back again. I have 
been having only my own thoughts for 
company, and in this indescribable por- 
tion of the day between sunset and dark 
I imagine everybody’s thoughts wander 
in dismal directions.” 

“Please don’t say that, Mr. Wright. 
All parts of the day ought to be alike to 
people who themselves are alike at all 
parts of the day.” 

“Then I must be a horrid fellow,” said 
the captain of the little boat. “You see, 
it is one of my misfortunes—one of my 
many misfortunes, that I was not born a 
woman, so I shouldn’t have thought for 
myself what you’ve just said. AsI could 


not do it I beg you to accept my heart- 
felt thanks for giving me the hint, and 
for lifting me out of a sort of slough of 


despond.” 

“What, despond?” said Mrs. Gaybert, 
with a strange smile. “A man with 
everything in the world that one could 
ask for? Why, Mr. Wright, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Tom looked at the speaker a little in 
astonishment, for he knew her best as a 
woman who generally was very grave 
and absorbed in the affairs of her family. 
Now she seemed vivacious and irrepress- 
ible, as well in her motions as in her 
looks. He scarcely knew how to talk 
with her. He told himself in a hurry 
that his wife’s estimate of Mrs. Gaybert 
was entirely inaccurate, and he would 
talk the matter over with Nell the next 
day. Then he looked closely at the 
slight, graceful woman who had risen and 
was leaning against the coaming—leaning 
so near to him that he might have taken 
her hand had he tried, and he said: 

“ Doesn’t dusk and twilight ever bring 
peculiar memories back to you, Mrs. 
Gaybert?” 
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The woman looked at him archly—in 
the growing dusk she seemed pretty. She 
opened her lips to reply, when her eyes 
filled with tears and she looked forward. 

“Don’t take the trouble to answer,” 
said Tom, gently, “I'll promise to under- 
stand perfectly.” 

“You are entirely mistaken, you don’t 
understand anything at all,” was the 
answer that came back to him so sharply 
that he let go a spoke of the wheel, and 
almost allowed the yacht to run into the 
wind, as he hastily replied : 

“Very well, then; I’m wrong. I 
apologize and withdraw my statement. 
I beg you to accept my apology, which 
I'll make as abject as I can. If it isn’t 
abject enough, I’ll add something to it.” 

“The idea of you talking to me in 
that way,” said Mrs. Gaybert, turning 
her face again toward him, “while you 
stand there looking like the ghost of one 
of your ancestors.” 

Again Tom almost lost hold of the 
wheel in his surprise, although he rallied 
sufficiently to reply: 

“T’m sure I don’t see why I should. 
I suppose when a man is looking for a 
port that he can’t reach before dark, and 
to which he is obliged to guide himself by 
lighthouses, and buoys, and lights ashore, 
and all that sort of thing, he looks anx- 
ious enough to seem to be a thousand 
years older than he really is, but beyond 
that, allow me to assure you—” 

“You needn’t assure me of anything, 
Mr. Wright,” interrupted Mrs. Gaybert, 
suddenly looking hard. “You are in 
trouble for the same reason. My hus- 
band is altogether too fond of your wife. 
Don’t get angry. I have known Nellie 
for years, and she is as good a woman as 
I’ve ever known. She can’t do anything 
wrong. As for Clay—” 

“Clay is your husband, and no man 
who is fortunate enough to have married 
you can ever be so foolish as to take his 
heart anywhere else,” said the skipper of 
the yacht, praying heav en to forgive him 
for lying. 

“That might be so, if—if he were you. 
But he isn’t.” 

“Mrs. Gaybert, really you can’t mean 
what your words imply. Your husband 
adores you.” 
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“Oh, you—” Mrs. Gaybert recov- 
ered herself quickly and continued: “ Are 
you sure of that? Why do you say so? 
Tell me—quickly.” 

“Why, I’ve assumed so, for—I don’t 
see how he can help it.” 

Mrs. Gaybert was cold and formal as 
she replied, “No, probably not. You 
are not so made that you can see why. 
for you seem to adore one woman alone, 
But you are wrong about him. I 
wouldn’t speak with you about it if I 
didn’t believe you could put an end to 
his foolishness.” 

“What? I—end his foolishness?” 

“Yes, you. I don’t wonder that any 
man adores that wife of yours. She is 
one of the prettiest, sweetest, most engag- 
ing woman on the face of the earth. I’ve 
never met her equal. I love her dearly, 
and that is the very best proof I can give 
that I don’t believe she has the slightest 
idea of what she is doing. I have, 
though, and I know you have also, Mr. 
Wright, and if you’re not man enough to 
put an end to it for your own sake, I am 
going to put you on your honor as a gen- 
tleman, and ask you to do it for mine.” 

Then the sloop did run into the wind. 
There was a violent flapping of sails 
which brought aft with great haste the 
two remaining members of the party, and 
Tom Wright received a scolding from his 
wife, which he received in the dutiful 
manner peculiar to some husbands, while 
Gaybert pretended not to hear, looked 
ahead, scanned the coast, thought he 
picked out two or three lights, went be- 
low to look at the charts, and left the 
other members of the party on deck in 
what had come to be darkness except for 
the stars. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PLAIN TALK. 

“Don’t you feel just like a good dance 
to-night, Belle?” asked Mrs. Wright, as 
she threw her arms around the little 
woman who crouched near the wheel. 

“Indeed I do. I feel like anything 
that is wild—and unusual—and desper- 
ate,” was the reply. 

The answer did nof startle Nellie Wright 
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in the least, for she was in the same humor, 
though for a different reason. Away 
from home, children, servants and care— 
oh, ’twas simply gloriously intoxicating. 
She threw her arms around the little 
woman, lifted her to the level of the deck, 
again placed an arm around her and con- 
ducted her at a waltz-step forward and 
around the mainmast and back again, go- 
ing over the same course several times, 
and humming a lively air all the while, 
while her husband continued to hold the 
wheel and look straight ahead in the 
darkness, except when his eye drooped 
upon the compass. Gaybert lit a cigar 
to which he devoted himself, apparently, 
to the exclusion of all other interest. 

“Belle,” exclaimed Mrs. Wright, sud- 
denly stopping for breath, “isn’t it a pity 
we can’t go ashore somewhere to a dance, 
or something? What a glorious time we 
would have! Just think! Here we’ve been 
out in the cool, fresh air for a whole day, 
and we’ve had a splendid supper. I never 
felt better in all my life, and I’d just like 
to take you and run off somewhere, to 
some seaside hotel where neither of our 
husbands could follow us; not that we 
want to do anything wrong, you know, 
but just so we could be girls again and 
forget for a few minutes that we have any 
children or husbands, either.” 

“Tt is a very pretty notion,” said the 
other woman, “but I don’t believe either 
of us would be very happy after the affair 
was over. I don’t care for any pleasure 
in which my husband doesn’t take part.” 

“What? Do you just sit in your room 
and mope if what he wants to do doesn’t 
please you, or if he has not the time or 
inclination to do something that you’ve 
set your heart upon?” 

“Oh, no, I can’t exactly say that, but 
he is the man I care most for in the world, 
and if I can’t have him at my side no 
other man amounts to anything. what- 
ever.” 

“You shocking girl, I shall go and tell 
that to my husband. I shall tell him that 
you’ve insulted him dreadfully. Really, 
Belle, he is a real nice fellow, Tom is; 
rather pokey and stupid sometimes, but he 
is so full of respect for women and so full 
of courtesy that you ought to enjoy him 
ever so much.” 
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“The more some other woman enjoys 
your husband the less you may care for 
him,” was the unexpected answer. 

“Oh, Belle, are you going to be stupid, 
like everybody else? I thought that 
when we got away from town that we 
were going to have a real good time, but, 
instead of that, here we are talking just 
as seriously as if we were in an old-fash- 
ioned prayer meeting or some other dull 
place. It’s just enough to make one fran- 
tic. Iam going right down below and 
go to bed to get rid of it.” 

“Don’t do anything of the sort, you 
dear child,” said Mrs. Gaybert, throwing 
her arm around the waist of the impetu- 
ous woman who was talking to her. “If 
there’s anything dismal in our conversa- 
tion, it’s all my fault, and I want to apol- 
ogize at once and not have a bit more of 
it. Really, I thought I was just as nice 
to your husband as anybody could be when 
I came back here. Why, I came, Nell, to 


try to cheer up Mr. Wright, who sat here 

looking like a gravestone image.” 
“What, my husband, Tom Wright, 

looking horrid? He ought to be ashamed 


of himself. I wonder what he was think- 
ing about? Some mean business in the 
city, I suppose. I think it is just too 
horrid for anything the way men are 
always thinking about business. You can’t 
get it out of their heads, no matter where 
they are. Tom is one of the nicest fellows 
that ever lived when he wants to be.” 

“ Which means always,” said Mrs. Gay- 
bert. The tone im which she said it made 
Mrs. Wright relax the embrace in which 
she had been holding her guest, and to say: 

“T really should like to know why you 
seem so certain about it.” 

“Oh, merely from his looks and from 
what I’ve heard. I judge just as other 
people do. I am only repeating what I 
have heard a thousand times, although I 
first thought of it myself. You won’t be 
jealous, will you?” 

“Jealous! Nonsense! I don’t under- 
stand, though, why so many people see 
so much as they seem to in that husband 
of mine,” was Mrs. Wright’s reply. “I 
know Tom’s a good man, and honest, and 
loyal, and attentive, and affectionate— 
and oh, I suppose a whole lot of other 
things.” 
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“°Tisn’t necessary to suppose any more, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Gaybert. “Any one 
of the good qualities you’ve accorded him 
is more than most young married women 
find in their husbands.” 

“There you go again,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wright. “What can there be about the 
air out here on the salt water that some 
people should be so solemn? You and 
Tom absolutely act like a pair of owls. 
I don’t know why you should. I am feel- 
ing so full of spirits that I could almost 
fly, and your husband says he wishes he 
could fly with me.” 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Gaybert. 
“My husband is a person of excellent 
taste.” 

“Indeed he is, but you don’t need to 
say it so icily. You know I don’t mean 
anything, and he didn’t mean anything, 
either.” 

“Qh, certainly not.” 

“ Belle, don’t be sepulchral! You don’t 
for an instant imagine that your husband 
has a bit of sentimental regard for me, do 
you.” 

“Oh, no, not for an instant. I have 
got past imagining; I know he has.” 

“ Belle Gaybert !” 

“Nell Wright, you must know per- 
fectly well that what I say is true. My 
husband goes evening after evening to call 
at your house; he used to come back to 
tell me what a charming woman you were, 
what a complexion you had, what bril- 
liant eyes, what a magnificent figure. I 
listened to all; it was true, you know, and 
no one knew it better than I, for I’ve 
always thought you one of the most charm- 
ing women alive. Lately, though, he 
doesn’t talk of you; I only learn by ac- 
cident when he has visited you. He is 
tired of me, and shows it plainly. I’m 
too proud to question him. I can’t wonder 
at his admiring you, but—” 

“Well?” 

“But I do think, in fairness between 
woman and woman, you might succeed in 
making yourself a little less attractive to 
a man whom you know isn’t as fond as 
he should be of his own wife.” 

“Belle!” whispered Nellie Wright, 
“you're unfair to him—really you are.” 

“Let’s drop the subject,” said her com- 
panion. As they talked the moon had 
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been rising. Both women looked back 
at the glittering wake of the yacht, and 
saw against it the figure of the owner of 
the Linele. It was as unchanging and 
rigid as the Sphinx of the Egyptian Des- 
ert, but both women saw that a gray eye 
was fixed upon a lounging figure half way 
forward, which was consuming a great 
deal of tobacco. 


CHAPTER X. 


INFANTS IN COUNCIL. 

WHEN the yachting party started it 
had been arranged that Phil Gaybert 
should be domiciled at the Wright’s 
house, and the arrangement was greatly 
to the satisfaction of Whitt and Bew. 
As both governesses had a great deal to 
say to each other, the children had a 
glorious time during the first day, but as 
nightfall approached they began to be 
quiet and to look at one another askance. 
Finally Bew, being the youngest, re- 
marked in a plaintive tone: 

“I wish my mamma and papa would 
come home.” 

“Seeing there isn’t any use in wishin’, 
I wouldn’t waste any time on it, would 
you, Phil?” asked the practical Whitt. 

The young man appealed to, who had 
reached the mature age of nine years, 
looked thoughtful and replied : 

“Well, Whitt, I don’t see what harm 
it is; perhaps if somebody wishes a thing 
long enough they'll get what they are 
wishing for. That is what my mother 
says and I guess she knows.” 

Whitt Wright subsided into silence for 
a moment. This was a view of affairs 
which he never before had thought of, 
much less taken. As for Bew, she said: 

“Then I’m going to wish for my papa 
and mamma all night long, an’ I’m go- 
ing to stay awake to do it.” 

The boys looked at each other doubt- 
fully, and then looked at Bew. Finally 
Whitt said aside to the larger boy: 

“Say, Phil, she always gets kind o’ 
weepy about dark, and don’t know what 
she wants, an’ don’t know how to tell 
about it. Can’t you say something real 
nice or funny to her? I’ve been doing it 
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night after night for two or three years, 
and I get pretty tired of it sometimes.” 

“Why, certainly,” said Phil, “if I 
can.” Then he advanced bravely across 
the room, and sat down beside the little 
girl, and said: 

“Bew, what makes you want your 
father and mother back again?” 

“Oh, lots of things,” said the little 
girl, her eyes filling with tears. “I want 
my papa to tell me stories and make fun 
for me, an’ hear me say my prayers when 
I get sleepy.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the boy. “ Does 
your father do such things?” 

“Of course he does, every single night 
of our lives. Don’t yours?” 

“Well,” said the boy, looking some- 
what forlorn, “sometimes my mother 
does, but I don’t remember my father ever 
doing it. Mother has lots of good stories 
to tell, and it makes me feel real lonesome 
to have her away, only so long as you’re 
lonesome too, why, it makes us kind 0’ 
friends in trouble, and that kind o’ takes 
trouble away, don’t you think so?” 

This seemed a new view of the subject 
to Bew, and when a child go young sets 
herself to think a subject out, the prob- 
abilities are that a considerable time will 
elapse before she reaches a satisfactory 
conclusion. During her silence the two 
boys began to chat together, and Phil 
said : 

“Whitt, when you get to be a big man, 
are you going to tell stories to little chil- 
dren?” 

“Yes, I s’poseso. I could tell lots now, 
if I had to, but I don’t know what I’ll do 
when I get a great deal older.” 

“What sort of stories? Suppose you 
had to begin one now?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the boy, 
looking out into the twilight. “Perhaps 
I'd tell ’em about a little fellow who had 
good times all day long and when night 
came and he hadn’t anybody to tell him 
any stories he felt so bad he wished he 
was dead.” 

“Oh, Whitt, I wouldn’t feel that way 
if I had a sister like yours.” 

“Maybe you don’t know about that, 
seein’ you never had a sister of your 
own.” 

“Well, I know that being without one 
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makes me feel so lonesome a great deal 
of the time, especially when I can’t get 
at my mother, that I wish I could die.” 

“You are always talkin’ about your 
mother,” said Whitt, looking at the visitor 
with a very inquisitive face. 

“ Well, aren’t you always talking about 
your papa, I’d like to know?” 

“Yes, but you talk just as if nobody 
else in the world was ever nice to you but 
your mamma.” 

“Oh, my papa is nice enough,” said 
the boy. “He is always very careful to 
have me wear the best clothes that the 
tailor can make, and the best shoes and 
hat, and he is very particular about my 
manners.” 

“Tt’s just that way with our papa,” 
said little Bew, whose tongue had rested 
so long that it felt the need of exercise. 
“But he don’t care anything about our 
manners when he comes home from the 
office at night an’ we both tumble on him, 
an’ tumble all over him.” 

“No,” said Whitt, “and when we have 
him all to ourselves, and no visitors in 
at all, and he can talk to us all we want 
him to, and all he wants to himself, we 
just have the best time that anybody 
could have in this world. But every 
once in a while somebody comes in and 
splits the evening right in two, an’ I just 
tell you that when Bew an’ I say our 
prayers we have a dreadful hard time in 
sayin’ anythin’ about those people that 
isn’t up and down nasty.” 

“Why, aren’t you dreadful? I don’t 
see why you have to do that,” said the 
large boy. “I never find any fault with 
people who come in to see my father and 
mother. If anybody comes I slip upstairs 
to bed, and mamma slips up to kiss me 
and tuck me in.” 

“Oh, that’s what papa does at our 
house—except when some kinds of people 
come.” Whitt turned his head to the 
visitor, gave a warning frown, and then 
quickly said: 

“Mamma sometimes does, Bew.” 

“Yes, but she don’t put her arms 
around us, an’ make such a fuss over us 
as papa does when he kisses us good-night, 
an’ when we get up in the night ’cause 
we are thirsty or somethin’, an’ want to be 
took care of, its always papa that takes 
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care of us. Mamma just tells us to try 
to go to sleep again.” 

“?Tisn’t that way with my mother,” 
said the Gaybert boy, with a proud toss 
of his head. “Sometimes I don’t believe 
she ever sleeps at night at all. As sure 
as I turn over in bed and open my eyes, 
I find her standing there and looking 
right down at me just as if I was some- 
thing that she was afraid would be stolen 
if she didn’t watch it closely. I tell you, 
children, that makes a great deal of com- 
fort to a boy who hasn’t any brother or 
sister.” 

Bew and Whitt looked at each other 
inquiringly, for neither could remember the 
time when they did not have each other. 
Whitt felt very sorry for his friend, but 
didn’t know how to say so. Suddenly 
his mind wandered and he exclaimed: 

“Say, Phil, where do you suppose our 
fathers and mothers are to-night?” 

“Why, on your father’s and mother’s 
yacht, of course. Where else?” was the 
reply. 

“But suppose they struck an awful 
storm, an’ got drowned, an’ went to the 
bottom, an’ didn’t ever get alive again?” 

“You mustn’t talk that way, Whitt, 
or else I'll cry so much that both you 
boys’ll be drowned,” said Bew. 

“Oh, I guess we could wade away. Of 
course they won’t get into trouble, because 
they’re good sailors, but if they got 
drowned and we went on living, what 
do you suppose would become of us?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Bew. 
“Papa’d get alive again an’ come back 
an’ look after us an’ see that we were well 
took care of.” 

Phil Gaybert looked at the little girl 
a minute and then looked elsewhere, but 
at last he said: 

“Well, if I needed to be looked after, 
my mother would be on hand to do it, no 
matter if she had to come from the bot- 
tem of the ocean.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


HELD TO ACCOUNT. 


THE yacht moved along splendidly 
under a strong breeze, and it was agr 
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upon by all concerned that it would be 
fun to get as far from home as possible, 
and therefore, be best to keep the craft 
under sail all night. Some of the men 
were called aft, and then the owner and 
his wife and guests retired. It was a 
fairly large boat, with several staterooms, 
yet, somehow, scraps of conversation 
reached the ears of persons who were not 
expected to hear it. 

“Tom,” said Mrs. Wright, “I don’t 
think you were especially sociable to- 
night.” 

“Nell,” said the husband, “I don’t 
think, in the circumstances, there was any 
room for me. I devoted myself to Mrs. 


Gaybert—the only person on board who 
seemed to take any interest in me.” 
“Tom, you’ve no right to invite a gen- 
tleman on a trip like this, and then not 
You’ve scarcely spoken 


be hospitable. 
to him all day.” 

“IT was as hospitable as anyone on 
earth could have asked,” was the reply, 
“—anyone of his kind. Didn’t I have a 
very good dinner set? Didn’t I bring 
out the best cigars and offer the best 
liquors—of which my guest, to do him 
credit, didn’t accept too much?” 

“Oh, yes, you did it in formal recog- 
nition of somebody whom you had to be 
polite to, but for all that, I was made 
very unhappy. I don’t see why it is 
that I can’t go off and have a real good 
time as well as other people. I hear 
stories about people who go to Japan and 
Alaska and the Pacific Coast, to say 
nothing of Europe, all having the most 
delightful time in the world, and I stay 
at home doing nothing but keeping house 
and nursing children, and when I get 
aboard the boat and everything looks 
delightful at first, and as if the trip was 
going to be real pleasant, I find some- 
thing new to make trouble. I wish I 
were at home again ; I’d just give myself 
up to my fate, and become an old woman 
as soon as possible.” 

“Bless my soul, what now? I wonder 
if there is really any amount of money 
that will hire anyone to explain the pe- 
culiarities of the feminine mind? For 
years you have been longing for a yacht 
—'twould be heaven. At last I got one 
for you. You have the time, you have 
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the boat, you have the weather, you have 
the company you particularly selected, 
yet you are not happy. I don’t wonder 
that some men get drunk, or take mor- 
phine or chloral, and then kill them- 
selves. I think I should do it if this 
sort of thing went on to any considerable 
extent.” 

“Now, isn’t that a kind speech?” said 
Mrs. Wright. “I’m sure I haven’t said 
anything awful, but at once you become 
as gloomy as if you lived way back in 
the Middle Ages.” 

“Well, my dear, I have no desire for 
the Middle Ages, but they had one at- 
tractive feature. At that time husbands 
and wives were generally so much devoted 
to each other that they hadn’t any heart 
to squander on other people.” 

“Tom Wright, what are you talking 
about ?” 

“Oh, nothing, if you can’t understand.” 

At the same time, Clay Gaybert was 
saying to his wife: 

“Rather stupid fellow, that man 
Wright. Doesn’t know much about boat- 
ing, yet after dinner he left us to entertain 
ourselves while he went aft to relieve his 
skipper.” 

“Oh, never mind about that. Any- 
thing in the world for the sake of getting 
out on the water and feeling free once 
more.” 

“Feeling free,eh? Is that your special 
ambition at the present time? If it is, 
don’t let me stand in your way. If a 
woman wants to be free, I think it is her 
right. Ill cheerfully accede to it, so far 
as I have anything to say in the matter.” 

“Clay, Clay, Clay!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gaybert, with more earnestness than any 
of her acquaintances would have expected 
of her. “I didn’t mean what you're as- 
suming. What are you talking about? 
You know very well that no one but you 
—and your son—is of any real lasting in- 
terest to me.” 

“H’m! Isuppose I ought to take your 
word for it,.but really I can’t remember 
a time in which you treated me with the 
effusiveness which you’ve shown within an 
hour or two to our host.” 

“Why should I? You didn’t seem to 
care for my society. You know me very 
well; we’ve been married for some years, 
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and I’ve never been so happy as when 
you seemed to need me. You can’t 
doubt my regard for you half so much 
Sten?” 

“ Half so much as—well?” 

“As I have reason to doubt yours for 
me.” 

“Well, this is startling, to say the 
least,” the young man remarked, while 
he felt his face growing hard in the dark- 
ness. ‘“ May I ask what duty of mine has 
not been fulfilled?” 

“Qh, don’t talk to me about duties. I 
don’t care a particle whether there is 
something in the house or whether there 
isn’t; whether the bills are paid, or 
whether they’re not. I think of only one 
thing in the world, the man whom I mar- 
ried, who promised to love and honor and 
cherish me, yet who seems to have become 
tired of me, in spite of all that I’ve tried 
to do to make his life happy.” 

Clay Gaybert wanted to get up and 


look about him, but as the staterooms of 
small yachts do not admit of that sort of 


thing, he said: 

“Well, this is really extraordinary. 
Here I have been supposing myself a 
model husband, and I suddenly discover 
that I am not. Yet no matter how much 
I offer to do for my wife, I am generally 
repulsed with the information that it has 
already been done, or that some one else 
has been engaged to do it.” 

“Clay, this isn’t fair. I know perfectly 
well that I have all the money that is 
necessary, but money is not everything. 
What I want is something that you should 
be able to give without the slightest effort 
on your part, but which for a long time I 
have seen no signs of. Your money— 
pshaw!—I want your love. I want it 
for my own sake, as well as yours; I want 
it to be relieved from the sneers of other 
married women who know just as well 
what is lacking between husbands and 
wives as if they were members of the fam- 
ily, and had an opportunity to see all that 
went on.’ 

“See here, my dear girl,” said Gaybert, 
putting his arm around his wife, very 
much as one might throw an arm around 
a mast, “I am afraid that you’ve become 
excitable and need some sedatives. We 
didn’t come out here to preach at each 
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other, but to have a pleasant time, and I 
beg that you will suppress yourself until 
we get ashore again.” 

“T wish we could go ashore right here,” 
said Mrs. Gaybert. “I'd gladly walk on 
the railroad track all the way back home, 
if I could only pick up that boy of ours 
and hold him close to my heart.” 

“Oh, certainly! Always the same old 
story. Try to do something specially in- 
teresting for a woman, and she will find 
something else which she wants done, and 
usually it is the impossible thing. Go on; 
don’t hesitate on my account, I beg of 
you. But kindly remember, after you 
are through, that everything that money 
could do for you has been done by me. 
Can you tell me what else there is for 
me?” 

“’Sh—’Sh. You'll awaken our friends 
who have invited us on this trip. I’ve 
already told you what else there is, but 
your memory seems defective. Let’s drop 
such subjects until we reach home again. 
Clay, during the earlier years of our mar- 
ried life, you were tender-hearted enough 
to always ask something of heaven for our 
little heaven on earth. You’ve not done 
it in a long time. If the trip we are now 
taking is so much to you as it seems to 
be, say something now which will make 
me go to sleep with an easy conscience 
and a happy heart.” 

“Say something? Oh, nonsense! Is 
it possible that nothing, even the fresh air 
of the ocean, can make you yourself again ? 
You know that you’re talking nonsense to 
me now, and you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, after all that I’ve done and tried 
to do.” 

As the two couples talked the wind had 
been rising. The yacht was pitching and 
rolling but none of the occupants below 
imagined that there anything unusual in 
the circumstances around them. But sud- 
denly a hoarse voice was heard at the head 
of the companionway shouting: 

“The boat’s aground, sir. We don't 
know how it happened, but we do think 
it best for ev’rybody to look out for them- 
selves just as soon as possible. Better not 
waste any time either, sir; there is no 
knowing how long she’ Il last if she hangs 
on this bar and the wind don’t happen to 
lift her off.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK,” ETC. 


Mrs. Wricurt threw her arms around 
her husband’s neck, and they were 
not quickly removed, for as Tom told 
her afterward, he would cheerfully risk 
drowning if first he might be treated 
as if his wife loved him. Finally he 
said : 

“Don’t be excited, dear. There is 
nothing to be afraid of; the boat is good 
and sound. She isn’t going to sink, no 
matter what happens. I'll go on deck 
and see if I can straighten things out.” 

“Oh, Tom, darling! Don’t go without 
me. I shall be afraid of being drowned 
all alone. 

“TI promise you, my dear, that I will 
come right back to you and get a tight 
grip on you if there’s any likelihood of 
your going back to the other angels. I 
haven’t the slightest fear, though.” Then 
he hurried up to the deck, and ex- 
claimed : 

“What on earth does this mean, Cap- 
tain? You told me you knew all the 
waters about here.” . 

“So I do, sir,” said the skipper, “but 
we've been runnin’ along with a followin’ 
wind, so I hauled up the center-board, 
knowin’ that there was no good in drag- 
gin’ it, and I’ve not been watchin’ the 
chart as close as I might. There’s no 
danger, though, ’cause ther ain’t no rocks 
around this coast. There’s really nothin’ 
to fear, sir.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so? You 
might as well kill people as frighten 
them to death. It’s enough to frighten 
the women’s lives out of them, to feel 
this craft bouncing up and down every 
few seconds. Are you sure she is entirely 
safe—sure she can’t spring a leak some- 
where and water-log herself and get us 
into trouble?” 

“Perfectly sure, sir; besides the boat 
can’t sink very deep when there is a 
sandbar right under us.” 

“That sounds like sense, at any rate,” 
muttered Tom to himself. 

By this time Mrs. Wright was fully 
dressed and on deck beside her husband, 
and exclaiming : 
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“Tom, is there any hope for us? Must 
we go to the bottom?” 

“’Twon’t hurt us if we do, my dear, 
for the bottom isn’t more than a foot 
below the bottom of the yacht. We 
could get off and stand on it, and still 
have our heads out of water. I don’t 


like this gale, though. The waves are 
very high.” 

“T wish to goodness I had never come 
aboard this boat,” said Mrs. Wright, her 
“I always 


face streaming with tears. 
did hate it.” 

Tom Wright burst into laughter, for 
he remembered that it was only a year 
or two before when his wife thought the 
boat was the most delightful of all their 
possessions, and insisted that it should be 
named after her, as it was, by a slight 
rearrangement of the letters of her name. 

Gaybert and his wife were on deck very 
soon after, and Mrs. Wright ran up to her 
friend and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Isabel, isn’t it too dreadful for 
anything?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. 
Mr. Wright think about it?” 

Wright was forward taking soundings, 
throwing the lead some distance in ad- 
vance to see if possibly there was deep 
water near by. Gaybert, who was a very 
nervous fellow, looked at the sky and 
then at the water. As every yachtsman 
knows, water looks very threatening at 
night, even if the moon chances to be 
shining, so he shivered a little. His wife, 
who was standing by his side, understood 
in an instant that her husband was 
afraid, but instead of being excited, she 
clung very close to him and said: 

“Clay, whatever may happen, we are 
together.” 

“Belle,” said Gaybert, drawing his 
wife very close to his side, “I don’t sup- 
pose that anything will happen, but if 
there should, I want to tell you, right now, 
that I haven’t been as good a husband 
as I ought to have been, and that you are 
the best woman on the face of the earth.” 

“T’d be willing to go through a whole 
eternity of shipwrecks to hear you talk 
in that way, Clay,” was the reply, as Mrs. 
Gaybert threw her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck and kissed him. 

“ Belle,” said Mrs. Wright again, “isn’t 


What does 
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it too awful for anything? What shall 
we do?” 

“ Let’s leave all that to your husband, 
the crew and heaven,” said Mrs. Gay- 
bert. “I’m entirely comfortable. I don’t 
know when I have enjoyed myself better 
in so short a space of time as in the past 
five minutes.” 

The remark was not made for the pur- 
pose of reassuring Mrs. Wright, but it 
had that effect very quickly, for the little 
woman hurried to the side of her friend, 
and said: 

“ Belle, you always did do just what I 
didn’t expect of you, but as you usually 
do exactly what is right, I want to ask 
you what on earth you mean?” 

The two women’s faces were so close 
together that they almost touched, in Mrs. 
Wright’s eagerness to understand her 
friend’s placidity, but Mrs. Gaybert only 
laughed and replied: 

“T’ll tell you some day after we're 
ashore.” 

“ Ashore? 
get there! 
all like it. 
shore?” 

“Qh’ it’s only a matter of a mile or so, 
ma’am,” was the reply. 

“Then why can’t you get a boat right 
off and take us there?” 

“Pretty dangerous to do it, ma’am. 
You see, the boats ain’t very big, an’ a lot 
of the room that’s in ’em ought to be took 
up by the men that rows, an’ besides, this 
wind is drivin’ a nasty surf ashore, an’ I 
don’t for the life of me see how I can spare 
the men; they must help me get the yacht 
off of the bar.” 

“Then where’s Tom? He must do 
something for us.” 

The sound of his wife’s voice called 
Wright back from the fore chains. To 
Mrs. Wright’s demands, which were made 
very rapidly, and in great number, he 
said : 

“There is nothing to do but to remain 
where we are. Don’t be frightened; we 
are entirely safe. If we start off in small 
boats we'll be in a great deal more dan- 
ger.” 

“ But the Captain says the shore is only 
a mile or so away, and I’d give half my 
life to set foot on it again. I want to go, 


As if we’re ever going to 
I am sure this doesn’t look at 
Captain, how far off is the 
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whether everybody else stays here or not. 
I insist that you shall take me ashore at 
once.” 

“But I don’t know where we are, my 
dear, should we reach dry land, we might 
not be within miles of a house. Where- 
abouts are we, Captain?” 

“Oh, jes’ off Smith’s Point, sir, where 
there’s a very good hotel. You can see the 
lights of it if you look carefully two or 
three points to port.” 

“Smith’s Hotel!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wright. “And, upon my word, we’ve 
lots of friends there, and as sure as I live, 
this is the very night when they have the 
great hop of each week. Tom, if you 
love me, do take me ashore. You can 
row a boat, if the men can’t. Ida 
great deal rather go alone with you than 
to have a whole boat’s crew to take care 
of me.” 

It is very hard for a man to resist an 
appeal like this, if he has any boating 
pride, and the person who makes the ap- 
peal is his own wife, so Tom replied: 

“T’d cheerfully do it in an instant, my 
dear, and take all the risk, but think how 
rude it would be to leave our friends 
behind.” 

“T’ll risk the other boat, Wright, if 
you'll trust me with it,” said Gaybert, who 
seemed to have recovered his coolness 
again. 

“Don’t, Clay,” said Mrs. Gaybert. 

“But I must, my dear,” was the whis- 
pered reply. “Mrs. Wright is our host- 
ess; she wants to go; it would be very 
impolite to remain behind. And it would 
make them feel very uncomfortable also.” 
Then he raised his voice and continued : 

“Wright, would you feel entirely satis- 
fied to leave the yacht here in charge of 
the crew? The Captain says the wind 
should lift her off sooner or later.” 

“You needn’t worry yourself about the 
yacht, sir,” the Captain replied; “we'll 
look out for her; she’s safe enough, I 
guess; so long as my life is aboard of her, 
my opinion ought to be good for something. 
She’ll be afloat within an hour or two, si’, 
an’ she can’t get any damage in that 
time, an’ perhaps if you do feel safe with 
the ladies—an’ I know you handle an 
oar pretty well, perhaps it might be jes’ 
as well for you to get off. You can see 
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when you get close to the shore where 
there’s any little cove, an’ you might run in 
safely without any damage to your boat, 
an’ without even gettin’ the ladies’ feet 
wet.” 

“Then come right along,” said Mrs. 
Wright. 

In an instant the men had one of the 
small boats lowered, and Wright and his 
wife seated themselves and pulled clear 
of the yacht. The waves pitched the 
little craft so furiously that Mrs. Wright 
gave several screams in rapid succession, 
but these didn’t deter the other couple 
from following as soon as possible. 

They dashed about for an hour or 
more, and at last as the Captain suggested, 
they found under the bright light of the 
moon a sheltered cove into which they 
ran the boats and safely got ashore. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“WHEN THE DEVIL WAS WELL,” ETC. 


Smitn’s Hotel was entirely like some 


hundreds of others which line the shores 
of bays, coves and 
sounds, within easy 
reach of large cities 
all over the United 
States. It was in the 
full tide of its sum- 
mer prosperity, and 
consequently crowd- 
ed with people whose 
sole duty was to kill 
time. Those who had 
come for their health 
were trying to make 
believe that they 
were getting what 
they wanted, and a 
great many who had arrived with super- 
abundant vitality and spirits were using 
up both at a rapid rate in the so-called 
innocent dissipations for which such places 
always supply the means. 

As the two couples made their way to 
the grounds of the hotel, Mrs. Gaybert 
dragged her steps so as to fall well behind 
the other couple, and then said to her 
husband : 

“Clay, now that we are ashore, I want 


He scarcely knew how to talk with her. 
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you to make me a promise. You are al- 
ways going to remember what you said to 
me when we got on deck this evening after 
the alarm?” 

“Certainly I am, my dear.” 

“Thank you. I want you to make an- 
other promise, and that is to say the same 
thing over and over to me every day if 
you like. I will promise never to tire of 
it.” 

“Great Heavens! What have I sue- 
ceeded in saying that I have pleased you 
so wonderfully ?” 

“Why, have you forgotten it all?” 

Mrs. Gaybert almost sobbed as she 
spoke. Her husband stopped entirely, 
made an impatient gesture, and said: 

“Do tell me what it was.” 

“Tf you can’t remember, I suppose it 
isn’t of any use for me to remind you,” 
was the reply, as the wife quickened her 
steps again. “You surely said that you 
loved me very much, and that you hadn’t 
always been as good to me as you should 
have been. Perhaps you were a little 
frightened and said more than you intend- 
ed. If you did, I hope you will retract, so 
that I shall know what to expect.” 

“T am a man of 
my word, my dear,” 
said Gaybert, as 
coldly as if he were 
talking a matter of 
business. 

“I know you mean 
to be. I shall have 
to take the will for 
the deed, but I do 
wish we were back 
once more on that 
yacht, rolling and 
pitching and pound- 
ing about, and I felt 
your arm around me 
again as I did just for a few moments— 
the first few moments in a long time that. 
I have felt it in just that way.” 

Then Gaybert had a spasm of remorse, 
for he threw his arm about his wife and 
helped her along rapidly, whispering in 
her ear: 

“My dear girl, I am afraid you have 
got an attack of the blues or the begin- 
ning of an attack of sea-sickness. Such 
an experience as we have been going 
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through in the past hour is likely to up- 
set almost anyone’s digestion, and that 
sort of trouble always goes to the head and 
the spirits.” 

“We'd better not talk about it any 
more,” said Mrs. Gaybert. 

“Just as you like,” said her husband, 
subsiding into silence. 

“ Belle,” shouted Mrs. Wright, turning 
her head back for an instant, “do you 
hear the music? There’s that heavenly 
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husbands a single time, I can promise you. 
I know the ways of these summer hotels 
along the shore; they’re just too delight- 
ful for anything. We'll forget entirely 
about that trouble on the water.” 

“And you won’t hate the boat as much 
as you did a while ago?” said Tom 
Wright, mischievously. 

“T shan’t want to see a boat again, so 
long as we can stay at the hotel,” said 
Mrs. Wright. “What a lovely band that 


Gaybert and Wright found themselves sitting together with no one else near by. 


Waldteufel Waltz. 
ing to lose it.” 

“T don’t believe I am dressed exactly 
as one should be for a ball-room,” Mrs. 
Gaybert replied as cheerfully as if she 
had not just been in the depths of disap- 
pointment. 

“Dress! What does dress amount to 
when a yachting party goes ashore at a 
summer hotel? We might all be in the 
very dingiest of old blue flannel, with two 
or three rips or tears, and everybody in 
the house would be glad to see us. We 
won't get a chance to dance with our own 


Do hurry, we’re go- 


is! It is playing the time as perfectly as 
I ever heard it in my life. Oh, Tom, 
walk faster, can’t you? We may get 
there in time to take a turn or two before 
that particular waltz stops.” 

“T’m afraid, my dear, that there will be 
scarcely time for a partner to be found 
for you, and it would be awfully prosy 
for you to go on the floor, you know, with 
your own husband, especially as he doesn t 
know how to waltz.” 

“Oh, Mr. Gaybert does. 
all right. Mr. Gaybert, do hurry! Let 
Tom drop back and escort your wife. | 


That will he 
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don’t believe she is half as much in the 
spirit of the fun as Iam. You two can 
sit on the piazza and look at us for a little 
while, until you get the swing of it into 
your blood.” 

An interchange of partners was quickly 
made as suggested, and then Mrs. Wright, 
taking step from the music which floated 
through the windows, escorted Gaybert 
along very rapidly through one of the 
paths in the grounds, her partner moving 
as gracefully and courteously as if they 
were already on the floor, and inclining 
his head in a most courtly manner toward 
her as if he were saying something very 
pleasant and complimentary, as probably 
he was. 

“Nell is as wildly fond of dancing,” 
exclaimed Tom to Mrs. Gaybert, “as she 
ever was before she was married. If I 
didn’t know her for one of the best of 
wives, I should think her the giddiest 
thing in existence.” 

“T suppose it’s all a matter of instinct 
of time and tune,” was his companion’s 
reply. “Iam very fond of music, and I 
don’t object at all to dancing, but it does 


not make me ecstatically happy as it seems 
tomake Nell. Ido hope she'll get into the 
ball-room before the music stops for that 
particular dance, though I imagine it will 
be an hour or two before the hop ends.” 
“T hope you won’t feel obliged to keep 
me company simply because I am not a 


dancing man,” said Wright. “I'll see 
you into the parlor and find you a part- 
ner, for I don’t doubt that I have half a 
dozen acquaintances here, as I seem to 
have in any hotel that I enter.” 

“You’re very kind, but I'd quite as 
lief sit outside and look at the water. It is 
a lovely night and all the more so through 
the peace there is here in comparison with 
what we’ve just gone through.” 

“Then let me sit with you, for I assure 
you there’s nothing I’d enjoy better. I 
do get very tired occupying a chair or 
lounging against a wall looking at danc- 
ing people going through various motions 
which signify nothing at all to me.” 

“Then [ll walk to and fro with you, 
here, on the piazza, if you don’t mind.” 

“With all my heart, and as near the 
windows of the ball-room as possible, so 
that you may see all that is going on.” 
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“T’d rather not, if it’s the same to you. 
I haven’t the slightest curiosity on the 
subject.” 

“Neither have I, except to see my wife 
enjoy herself.” 

“Isn’t that an indirect reproof? It 
seems to me that I ought to be delighted 
to see my husband enjoying himself, as 
certainly he will be if he is dancing with 
Mrs. Wright.” 

“ He'll have half a dozen other partners 
before the evening ends; don’t fear for 
that.” 

Mrs. Gaybert did not reply. She 
seemed very thoughtful; Wright looked 
at her inquisitively and began to wonder 
how he could change the subject of con- 
versation. His companion turned her 
face toward him suddenly with such a 
strange expression that Tom, man-like, 
exclaimed : 

“I’m afraid that the trip has been too 
much for you. You look pale; let me 
give youa chair. I think perhaps you 
had better sit and rest.” 

“Rest? I shouldn’t know how. I 
should like to tramp to and fro for an 
hour or two. I feel like a” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, nothing. How silly of me! I 
suspect it is just as Clay said; I have 
been made altogether excited by the rapid 
changes which have taken place within 
an hour.” 

Tom placed a chair for her and one for 
himself in téte-d-téte fashion. Mrs. Gay- 
bert looked out on the water, and Tom 
looked at Mrs. Gaybert. She had always 
been an interesting and somewhat incom- 
prehensible creature to him, for he never 
knew what her special tastes were, if she 
had any. He was obliged to admit that 
he could not talk with her for ten minutes 
without finding himself in entire accord 
with her, which of course implied that she 
was thoroughly sympathetic. To-night, 
however, something seemed very wrong 
with her. She responded for a little while 
only in monosyllables to whatever he said. 
No one else was near, so he finally re- 
marked : 

“T am afraid that I am boring you, 
No one knows better than I that occasion- 
ally a woman is her own best company. 
Would you rather be alone for a little 
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while, or would you like me to send your 
husband out to you?” 

“Send him out? Oh, not for the world. 
I’m sure I don’t want to make him un- 
happy!” 

“Nobody could be unhappy with you 
for company.” 

Instead of acknowledging the compli- 
ment, as usually Mrs. Gaybert would have 
done, there was no reply at all. Tom be- 
gan to feel very uncomfortable. Because 
- II’s heart seemed always entirely opened 

him, he imagined that he knew all 
Boe women. But this creature beside 
him was more than he could make out, as 
he frequently had told himself before. 
He ventured upon a question. 

“May I offer a suspicion? I suspect 
you are thinking about that boy whom 
you have left behind you.” 

“ Heaven forgive me, I am not, though 
I wonder why not. He is in my mind 
most of the time when I am away from 
home.” 

“Then what can be troubling you? 
We are old acquaintances, you know, and 
I don’t think I have ever done or said 
anything that should lead you to distrust 
me, so may I ask what you are thinking 
about that you seem so distrait ?” 

“I'd give anything if I dared to tell 
you,” exclaimed Mrs. Gaybert, vehement- 
ly, although in a very low tone, as she 
clasped her hands before her, her eyes 
dilating. 

“Is there any good reason why you 
can’t tell?” Tom asked, gently. 

One of the woman’s hands dropped by 
her side. Tom’s right hand stole out and 
took it, as he said: 

“You are my wife’s friend, and her 
friends are mine and as dear to me as they 
are to her. 
upon you, 
any service to you, you may depend upon 
me for it, and anything that I can do is 
entirely at your service, though I suspect 
that, as is usually the case when a woman 
is feeling badly, a man is sure to be more 
of a hindrance than a help, no matter how 
well-meaning he may be.” 

Mrs. Gaybert did not withdraw her 
hand. She seemed to be thinking intent- 
ly for a moment, and then she turned her 
eyes full upon Tom—it seemed to him 


I don’t want to force myself 
but if honest sympathy is of 
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that he saw into their extreme depths, as 
she said : 

“What I would like to tell you I must 
keep to myself, because I am afraid it 
would hurt you.” 

“ Don’t fear for me, I beg you. I am 
a regular pachyderm. No matter what 
it is, out with it, please.” 

“Mr. Wright,” said Mrs. Gaybert des- 
perately, “what is troubling me is that 
my husband seems altogether too fond of 
your wife.” 

Tom dropped the hand that he held, 
and sprang to his feet, exclaiming : 

“ Mrs. Gaybert !” 

“TI might have expected this, but you 
will remember that I have said it once 
be ‘fore, and it should not be so new a sur- 
prise to you.” 

“ But, my dear woman,” argued Tom, 
“you must not mistake the meaning of a 
man’s admiration for a woman. For in- 
stance, I admire you more than I supposed 
that I should like any other woman in 
the world except my wife, but I assure 
you I am not at all ashamed of it, and 
there is nothing in my admiration that is 
in any way-uncomplimentary to you or 
to any of the highest qualities of woman- 
ho dd.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Wright,” said the wo- 
man, gently. “Men are not all alike, 
neither are women. I am a plain, quiet, 
undemonstrative creature. Your wife, 
whom I love dearly and trust entirely, i 
one of the prettiest and most attractive 
creatures alive, and my husband is a wild 
admirer of beauty. I wish he had mar- 
ried some one who could satisfy his eyes 
better than I, and who always could 
quickly respond to his moods and humors, 
all of which are strongest in the direction 
of pleasure.” 

“Tf you really have 
madam,’ 


any fears, my dear 

said Tom, “I promise to do all 

in my power to have them allayed.” 
“Qh, it wouldn’t do the slightest good 


to say anything to Nell. She is as honest 
as she is pretty, and it would only offend 
her. I have said something to her my- 
self on the subject and she merely misun- 
derstood it, and I don’t see what is to be 
done, except to let affairs go on just as 
they are. I wish I could persuade my 
husband to go away from home and take 
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me with him, to Europe or Alaska, or 
Siberia, if necessary.” 

“Tf it really seems as bad as all that,” 
said Tom, “ perhaps it is my duty to take 
my wife away.” 

“Whatever it is, something must be 
done, if I am to go on living,” said Mrs. 
Gaybert, rising and beginning to walk to 
and fro, like a man 
in a quandary. 
Wright quickly 
followed her and 
whispered, ‘‘We 
understand each 
other thorough- 
ly on this subject. 
Everything that 
I can do to take this 
apparent cause of 
unhappiness out of 
your life shall be 
done, no matter 
what it costs, or 
what may be the 
sacrifice to me. I 
give you my hand 
on it.” 

He extended his 
hand and the wo- 
man took it. They 
stood looking at 
each other for an in- 
stant, and might 
have stood longer 
had they not heard 
a merry laugh, ap- 
parently right be- 
side them, and then 
the voice of Gaybert 
drawling : 

“What a very romantic picture!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CHILDREN AND FOOLS SPEAK 


TRUTH. 


THE 


“Now we're goin’ to begin livin’ 
again,” said little Bew Wright, as she 
climbed into her mother’s lap, in the sit- 
ting room, after the yachting party had 
returned. 

“What do you mean, child?” asked 
the mother, pressing her daughter’s head 


backward, so that it should not prevent 
sight of the fancy work which was em- 
ploying her own fingers. 

“Oh, it’s just dreadful to have you and 
papa away the whole time. Whitt an’ 
I played everythin’ we knew how to 
play, while you was away, an’ we got so 
tired of playin’ that there wasn’t any- 


Nell!" exclaimed Wright, in his most affected court-room manner. 


thin’ left to do ’cept just to quarrel an’ 
pout, an’ promise not to speak to each 
other for an hour or two. I wish you’d 
taken us along with you, an’ I told Whitt 
so one day when he’d been teasin’ me, an’ 
he said he wished so, too, ’cause maybe 
he might have had a chance to do some- 
thin’ that he wanted to do ever so much.” 

“What was that?” 

Bew suddenly looked uncomfortable, 
and replied: 

“T don’t like to tell.” 

“Nonsense, child! you must never be 
afraid to tell anything to your mother or 
your father.” 
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“Well, you know you’ve told me lots 
of times 3 mustn't repeat what I heard 
other folks say 

“But Whitt is your brother, and my 
little boy, just as you are my little girl, 
so it doesn’t matter. You can tell me 
what he said. What was it, dear?” 

Bew still seemed reluctant. She slid 
out of her mother’s lap and began play- 
ing with her doll. 

“Come here, Bew, 
Wright, not that she supposed that the 
withheld remark was anything of conse- 
quence, but she was a woman and conse- 
quently curious. The child obeyed, and 
the mother took both her hands and said: 

“ Now look me straight in the face and 
tell me what it was Whitt said.” 

Bew dropped her eyes, looked both 
askant and distressed, and said in a hesi- 
tating way: 

“Whitt said he'd like to have a real 
good chance to be on the yacht in the dark 
some night and tumble Mr. Gaybert over- 
board, just when a big whale would come 
along and swallow him up like the whale 
swallowed Jonah, only he hoped the 


” commanded Mrs. 


whale would never get close to the land 
and let the man out again, like Jonah’s 
whale did.” 

Mrs. Wright flushed very red, and 
dropped the child’s hand and said: 


“Go away and play. Whitt is a very 
rude little boy, and I’m ashamed of him. 
I hope you said something real severe to 
him to reprove him for talking so hate- 
fully about one of your mother’s friends.” 

“T didn’t, though,” said Bew, defiant- 
ly. “I said I wished so, too, an’ that 
wasn’t all, either. I said if the whale 
didn’t come along right away after he 
went overboard, I'd pray the Lord to 
make one right straight off, and then send 
three or four big sharks along to catch 
the fellow if the whale missed him.” 

“You're a savage, bloodthirsty little 
thing,” said the mother, indignantly. “I 
don’t see where you got that strain of 
your blood. It must be because your 
father came from a race of Indian fighters, 
who used to live up in New England 
in the horrid old times when killing peo- 
ple was the only amusement that the 
Pilgrim Fathers and their sons had in 
this country.” 
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“But I ain’t a bit sorry,” Bew con- 
tinued. “I just hate that man, an’ 
Whitt hates him, too, and we’re both 
going on hatin’ him until we grow up, 
an’ when Whitt gets to be a big man, if 
that man’s alive yet, Whitt’s going to 
kill him some way or other, an’ then both 
of us is goin’ to dance around him just 
like Indians do in the pictures after they 
have killed some people out on the 
plains.” 

“Go to your room at once, you awfully 
wicked child, and lock the door, and 
say your prayers and pray heaven to 
forgive you.” 

Bew dutifully obeyed. She started to 
leave the room, but when she reached the 
door she stopped, turned round, and said: 

“Do you suppose that Mr. Gay bert 
ever prays the Lord to forgive him for 
the hateful things he does?” 

“Of course not. What on earth are 
you talking about, you silly child? [ 
should think you’d gone crazy. What 
horrid things do you mean?” 

“Oh, he looks so nasty and crawly 
whenever he comes here. I just hate to 
see him. It makes me dream of snakes 
all night long.” 

As Bew left the room Whitt entered. 
Mrs. Wright, who seldom lost her tem- 
per when with her children, was now 
thoroughly aroused and angry, and she 
started to hold the young man to account 
for what he had said, but Whitt defended 
himself so stoutly that the mother took a 
different tack and said very kindly in- 
deed : 

“My dear little boy, you and your 
sister must not get your heads full 
notions about grown people, because you 
don’t know a thing about them. You 
must ask papa and mamma about people 
of whom you see a great deal, and you 
must take our opinions instead of yours, 
because we know and you don’t.” 

“Well, we can’t help knowin’ what 
we see,” said the boy, “an’ we see him 
just as plain as can be. Why I can see 
right straight through him, just as plain 
as if I was looking through a piece of 
glass. I know just what he is thinkin’ 
about whenever I look at him.” 

“Don’t be silly, my son. If you grow 
up with such notions in your mind you 
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won’t be fit for any one to live with or 
talk to when you are a man. All chil- 
dren have silly notions about grown peo- 
ple. I had hundreds of them myself 
when I was a little girl.” 

“Did you find out when you got bigger 
that they were all wrong?” asked the 
little boy. 

Mrs. Wright started as if some one had 
struck her. She was obliged to admit to 
herself that her childish intuitions about 
human nature had 
generally been cor- 
rect, and that her 
remarks about peo- 
ple who came to the 
house had been re- 
peated again and 
again to her, after 
she grew up, as illus- 
trations of what a 
very smart child she 
had been. She was 
not in the habit of 
studying heredity; 
in fact, whenever 
Tom brought home 
any of the books on 
the subject which he 
was desirous of read- 
ing, and which she 
thought were too stu- 
pid for endurance, 
she had a way of 
hiding them so that 
he could not find 
them and make a 
dull evening for her. 
But she did remem- 
ber enough of what 
he had said about 
them to tell herself 
that there was a 
great deal after all in inheritance, and 
perhaps the quality which she had mani- 
fested so strongly in her juvenile days 
had passed to her children. If only its 
results could be as pleasing as those of 
her own comments upon human nature 
she would be very glad, but she was very 
sure that ten or fifteen years later she 
would not be inclined to recall to Bew’s 
attention the remarks which the child had 
just made about Clay Gaybert, nor what 
Whitt had said about him. Of one thing 
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she was deeply thankful, and that was 
that her husband had not been present 
during the interview. He was upstairs 


looking for some old papers concerning 
incidents of the Civil War about which 
he persisted in being interested just as 
hadn’t ended twenty-five year 


if it 
before. 

As Tom Wright descended the stairs 
to join his wife he met Bew going to 
her punishment. The child was cry- 


Apparently as happily as they or anyone else could have wished. 


ing, so her father picked her up in his 
arms and kissed her, and asked her 
what was the matter, after which effort 
he drew from her the subject of the 
conversation in the sitting room. Whitt 
followed his sister in a very few min- 
utes, and Tom had a short chat with 
him, so when he joined his wife he was 
looking so solemn that Mrs. Wright re- 
marked : 

“T wish all those newspapers and books 
about the war had been burned up or 
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sold to a junkman the last time we 
moved. You never go up there but 
what you come back looking as if you 
had the whole war on your shoulders. 


You look as doleful as that picture of 


Abraham Lincoln which we used to have 
in the dining room, and which I am 
happy to say was completely spoiled by 
falling from the wall one day, and hav- 
ing the broken glass cut the picture to 
pieces.” 

“°Tisn’t that sort of war that is troub- 

ling me now, my dear,” said Tom, slowly. 
“That war is over. 
The one I am think- 
ing of is one that 
when I was a boy 
was called an ‘im- 
pending conflict.’ ” 

“An impending 
conflict? What 
about?” 

Tom 
moment, 


hesitated a 
and then 


dropped into a chair 
with the air of a man 
who had a long task 


before him—a_ task 
which he didn’t look 
forward to with any 
particular pleasure. 
Finally he answered : 

“A conflict between 
the Wrights and the 
Gayberts. Nell, those 
people are our friends, 
or at least you think 
them so. But there 
is going to be trouble 
unless there is a de- 
cided change in our 
relations.” 

“Tom Wright, what on earth do you 
mean?” said the wife, dropping her 
work, and looking indignantly at her 
husband. 

“Nell, I mean that you are making 
Belle’s life very miserable. You don’t 
mean to do it. You are the best little 


woman in the world, and the heart of 


your husband is safely trusting you, as 
the Bible says—” 

“Don’t try to soften it now by sweet 
speeches. I know you’ve got something 
horrid to say. Out with it.” 


They had strolled in the orchard for an hour. 
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“It’s only this, my dear. Children 
and fools speak the truth. There aren’t 
any fools in this family, but what the 
children have been just telling me—they 
didn’t do it till I begged it out of them— 
shows that it is time for you and I to be 
very careful.” 

“You and I? That is one of your 
hatefully polite ways of saying that I’m 
entirely wrong. You know perfectly 
well that you don’t think you have done 
anything out of the way.” 

“T haven’t that I know of, though if I 
have I'll be greatly 
obliged to you for 
telling me, and I 
hope you will take 
what I have to say in 
the same spirit.” 

“T shan’t take it at 
all. There isn’t the 
slightest reason in the 
world for Belle feel- 
ing as she does except 
that she is a moody, 
thoughtful, brooding 
sort of woman, who 
can make a mountain 
out of a molehill 
quicker than any- 
body else I ever knew 
in my life. I don’t 
see what possible rea- 
son there is why her 
husband shouldn't 
like us, or me, if you 
chose to put it in that 
way, just as much as 
he wants to. You 
certainly know that 
I’m not in love with 
him, and certainly never shall be in any 
circumstances, but it is a great relief 
sometimes to have a man drop in who 
isn’t—who isn’t—” 

“Go on, my dear,” said Tom, his voice 
rising. “I suppose you mean who isn’t dull 
and prosy, and who can talk to the end of 
time on nothing at all, and talk so pleasant- 
ly that he suits you exactly. Sometimes I 
think it isagreat pity for yoursakethat you 
didn’t marry some one exactly like him.” 

Mrs. Wright picked up her work again 
and said very shortly and snappily: 
“Well, sometimes I think so, too.” 
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“T suppose that ought to end the con- 
versation on the subject,” said Tom, pick- 
ing up a book and pretending to read 
it, although he didn’t turn the pages for 
half an hour. 


CHAPTER XV. 
POINTS OF VIEW. 


Mucu as man professes to admire 
woman, he succeeds in finding some 
social delight in gatherings which are 
vulgarly known as “stag parties.” Tom 
Wright seldom attended an affair of this 
sort, but when he did, he was effusively 
welcomed and made himself the life of 
the party, for he never drank too much 
and he always was full of good stories. 
A number of his jokes returned to his 
wife in the course of time, and made that 
little woman wonder in a vague sort of 
way why he had never thought of telling 
them to her. Certainly there was noth- 
ing improper about them, and they were 
very funny, too. 

On one such occasion, a fortnight after 
the yachting party had returned, Wright 
and Gaybert were invited to a dinner in 
honor of one of their fellow-townsmen 
who had been elected to the directory of 
an important railway company. There 
was a great feast, and many toasts were 
drank; there was much sitting at table 
and smoking of cigars, but finally the 
men broke up into little groups, and by 
accident, for neither of the men seemed 
inclined to search each other out in any 
company, Gaybert and Wright found 
themselves sitting together with no one 
else near by. Gaybert did not seem to 
be inclined to begin conversation, so 
Wright, to avoid the annoyance of sit- 
ting in silence, remarked : 

“This is a great deal cosier than 
thumping on a bar in the middle of a 
bay of rough water half way between 
sunset and midnight, eh, Gaybert ?” 

“You’re quite right,” the other man 
replied, and then drew a long breath 
through his cigar; “I was thoroughly 
scared that night, I must confess.” 

“Well, I was rude enough to think 
very little about you in the circumstan- 
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ces,” said Wright, “but I was troubled 
about Mrs. Gaybert. It was a rough ex- 
perience fora woman. Even men don’t 
like to be roused out of their bunks by a 
stupid blunder such as my skipper made 
that night. I don’t know that I have 
ever yet apologized to you for it, but I 
have trusted that you would know how I 
felt on the occasion, and given me credit 
for it.” 

“Don’t mention it. You were not at 
all to blame, and as for Mrs. Gaybert— 
well, she is one of those strange natures 
which frequently do just what you don’t 
expect of them. Whenever everything 
seems to be going just as it should she is 
likely to be frightened and troubled and 
have forebodings, but I really thought on 
that particular evening she was as happy 
as I had seen her any time since her wed- 
ding—except when her boy was born.” 

“Indeed? Well, that’s good news— 
takes quite a load off my mind. It is a 
matter of pride with me to give my friends 
a real good time when I take them out 
boating, and I have felt very uncomfort- 
able ever since that affair at the rude 
conclusion of it.” : 

“Give yourself no uneasiness, I beg of 
you, so far as my wife is concerned. Be- 
sides, the conclusion wasn’t so vad after 
all. I must say that I spent quite as pleas- 
ant an evening in that hotel ball-room as I 
have had in some time.” 

“T can’t say that I was particularly 
unhappy after we got ashore,” Wright 
admitted, and Gaybert took another long 
puff at his cigar and then looked side- 
wise with half closed eyes and smiled 
queerly under his moustache, as he 
drawled : 

“T shouldn’t wonder; remember the 
téte-d-téte which Mrs. Wright and I so 
rudely disturbed on the piazza.” 

Wright looked uncomfortable, but he 
quickly rallied, and said: 

“I presume that you know the cause 
of it?” 

“T can’t say that I do. I never was 
curious enough about it to inquire. Mrs. 
Gaybert has always greatly admired you, 
and I must say that her tastes generally 
are correct. You and she seem to have 
a great many tastes in common, and I am 
very glad to admit that all of them are 
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eminently reputable and improving to 
the human mind.” 

“Thank you,” said Wright, although 
his voice did not imply that his mind 
was greatly relieved by the statement. 
Then he waited a little while, hoping that 
his companion would say something more 
on the subject. But he waited in vain. 
Gaybert devoted himself entirely to his 
cigar. Wright resumed the conversation 
by saying: 

“Gaybert, your wife -is a woman of a 
million.” 

“ Allow me to return the compliment 
with all my heart, about Mrs. Wright,” 
was the reply. 

“T entirely agree with you,”—Wright 
hesitated, seemed to want to say some- 
thing else, but as he did not quickly do 
it, Gaybert said : 

“Go on, and relieve your mind. There 
seems to be something on it.” 

Wright found himself still more un- 
comfortable. What he had to say could 


not safely be put in the words which 
hurried to the tip of his tongue, and were 
stopped there by a great effort, but at 


last he assumed a confidential and friend- 
ly manner and said: 

“Gaybert, sometimes I think that we 
men, in spite of all we know, and a good 
deal we think we know, make great 
asses of ourselves in our early married 
lives. I am going to turn over a new 
leaf. I am going to pay less attention to 
my own tastes, and more to my wife's.” 

“The sentiment. does you great credit, 
my dear fellow,” said Gaybert, “but 
really, looking at the matter seriously, 
aren’t you more self-sacrificing than duty 
or loyalty would require?” 

“Not at all,” said Wright, earnestly. 
“The man who has vowed to love and 
cherish, ought to keep his word to the 
one person most concerned. I love my 
wife dearly, and do everything for her that 
my mind and affection can suggest, but 
somehow they don’t suggest enough. I 
do for her what I most like to do. Here- 
after I am going to try to do what she 
most likes.” 

“A most generous : resolution, ” drawled 
Gaybert, “and the result will be that 
you will make yourself miserable without 
making your wife happy.” 
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“You are not very complimentary, I 
must say.” 

“JT didn’t suppose that a compliment 
was expected, but I don’t see that there 
can be any harm in telling the truth be- 
tween men on such a subject.” 

“Do you speak from experience, or 
merely from opinion?” asked Wright. 
Gaybert winced. He really could not 
say, after searching his mind a moment 
or two, that he had made any efforts in 
that direction at all, but he was thrown 
on his own defense, so he finally an- 
swered : 

“From neither, but from a great deal 
of observation. I have seen a great 
many other men try it without the slight- 
est result. A man will be himself. He 
has no nature but his own. He must 
live according to it. Conseyuently I 
think that when he has conceded the 
same right to his wife, he has done all that 
can be expected of him.” 

“Then you think a man cannot change, 
even for the sake of the person whom he 
professes to love most?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say that. But periods 
of change are likely to be very long, with 
individuals as they are with nations. I 
suppose you have read a great deal of 
history and know that change is always 
a demon in this very imperfect world of 
ours.” 

Wright looked moody, but he succeeded 
in saying: 

«There can’t be much manliness in a 
man who cannot unmake and remake 
himself, if he is man enough to leave his 
selfishness behind from the start.” 

Gaybert winced again, and said : 

“Selfishness is one of those words which 
never came into existence until a lot of 
stupid old religious people set themselves 
to changing the face of the earth. I don’t 
believe there is any such thing, in the 
sense in which people talk about it. 
According to the theory, whatever a man 
most wants to do he ought to leave un- 
done, simply because he wants to do it. 
Can you conceive of any method which 
would quicker turn the hands of humani- 
ty backward and make the best of us a 
lot of stupid manikins? ” 

“Well, I’m not in a condition after a 
big dinner to go into an exhaustive study 
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of human nature,” said Wright, “but I 
know this: If I don’t unmake and re- 
make myself until I am entirely satisfac- 
tory to my wife, I shall think myself the 
most contemptible failure on the face of 
the earth.” 

“Tf you do succeed,” was the reply, 
«you'll have the dismal pleasure of find- 
ing yourself a failure. I am a little 
older than you and I know what I am 
talking about.” 

When Tom Wright went home, an 
hour or two later, he was obliged to ad- 
mit to himself that his effort to reform 
Gaybert by setting him a good example 
had been utterly unsuccessful. He mut- 
tered to himself: 

“There’s one thing that may set him 
right and make Nell herself again. Tl 
make him jealous.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TABLES TURNED. 


Time flew so fast in the Wright family 
that a month after the yachting party 
ended the husband and wife seemed to 
have forgotten all about the unpleasant 
incidents of the trip. For some reason 
Tom Wright had devoted himself anew 
to his wife, and was endeavoring to do 
everything he could to make her happy, 
and Mrs. Wright in her turn seemed to 
be thoroughly appreciative of all that her 
husband did. Whether he neglected 
business his wife neither knew nor cared ; 
certainly he found time almost every 
afternoon to take her driving or sailing, 
and no evening entertainment occurred 
to which he did not escort her. He even 
threatened to learn dancing and begged 
his wife to be his teacher. But after a 
few lessons, all of which were informal, 
and not one of which lasted more than 
five minutes, Nell declared that Tom never 
in the world would make a dancer, for he 
was altogether too dignified, and Tom, on 
his part, said that he was not partic- 
ularly sorry, except that he wished he 
might be oftener at the service of his 
wife. 

Gaybert called once in a while and Tom 
Wright treated him as well if he were his 
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best friend. Further, whenever Mrs. 
Wright seemed to be tired and listless dur- 
ing an evening, Tom would insist on going 
out for a walk, always ending by stop- 
ping at the Gaybert’s. There wasn’t 
the slightest change in the nature of Gay- 
bert’s attentions to Mrs. Wright, but Tom 
seemed to want it understood that he was 
not in the least jealous, still less was he at 
all apprehensive of the results of any one 
of his acquaintance’s compliments and 
attentions. 

One night, however, after the couple 
had returned home, Mrs. Wright was so 
silent for a full half hour, that her husband 
seemed frightened, and he said : 

“Nell, what is the matter with you? 
I hope you are not going to be sick?” 

“Sick? I? Why, what has put sucha 
silly notion into your mind?” 

“ Nothing, except that you are so ex- 
tremely silent. You haven’t said a word, 
scarcely, since we left the Gaybert’s. 
What is the matter? Do you think the 
servants are going to give warning, or 
has the grocer blundered over the list you 
ordered of him?” 

“The servants and the grocer are quite 
right, as usual,’ Mrs. Wright replied. 
“TI think I have been housekeeping long 
enough to know how to manage such 
classes of people.” 

“ Then have the children been unusual- 
ly troublesome to-day ?” 

“Children, no; I have scarcely seen 
them; they amuse each other so much 
that whole days pass when it seems that 
they never want anything of me.” 

“Well, in that case, what do you do?” 

“Qh, I sit around, and read novels, and 
do fancy work, and wait for you to come 
home.” 

“ Do you ever find me long in coming?” 
asked Wright. 

“Yes, a very long time; sometimes 
each minute grows to be an hour in which 
I think you ought to be here.” 

“My blessed girl,” exclaimed the hus- 
band, throwing his arms about his wife, 
“T’ll try to do less work and be home 
earlier if any such angel as you are long- 
ing for me at any time. I don’t know of 
any greater luck that I can be in than 
to join her just as soon as possible. Now 
do you feel better?” 
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“Yes, a great deal,” was the reply. 

“Then why don’t you say something 
or do something to show how glad you are, 
if you really are glad?” 

“Oh, I don’t know whether it would 
be any particular use,” said Mrs. Wright, 
rather sharply, throwing one garment 
after another into chairs and corners of 
the room as if she were feeling somewhat 
desperate. 

“Nell, something is the matter; do 
tell me what it is. Something must have 
been going wrong to-day. I thought 
to-night when I came home that I never 
saw you looking prettier and happier in all 
your life. Why, my girl, you were a 
study for a painter, except that any 
painter in the world would have gone 
insane in trying to do justice to you, and 
now you appear to be somebody else. 
What has brought about the change?” 

“Tom,” exclaimed Mrs. Wright, sud- 
denly, as she paused in making her latest 
evening toilet. “I should really like to 


know what is so particularly charming 
about Isabel Gaybert ?” 
“ Particularly charming,” repeated her 


husband, staring in amazement. “Why 
you ought to know better than I. You’ve 
known her much the longer. I never 
took the slightest interest in her in my 
life until you talked to me about her. I 
thought she was a very uninteresting 
person until you had raved about her in 
your very intense and affecting manner 
for a number of half hours, on different 
evenings. Then I set myself to work to 
study her, and I was obliged to admit 
that you were a very good judge of human 
nature and that she was deserving of all 
the pleasant things you had said about her, 
and that she was quite fascinating be- 
side.” 

“Then I wish I never had said any- 
thing about her,” exclaimed Mrs. Wright. 
“TI do think thatthe interest you mani- 
fest in her when she and you and I and 
her husband are together is in very bad 
taste, to say the least.” 

“Nell!” exclaimed Wright, in his 
most effective court-room manner. 

“You needn’t put on that astonished 
manner with me,” said Mrs. Wright. “I 
have to believe my eyes andears. There 
to-night while her husband and I were 
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chatting about what we may all see and do 
in New York next winter—a lot of very 
pleasant things, I must confess—you sat 
there in a corner, with Belle, looking into 
her face as if it were the very throne of 
heaven. You haven’t often looked at me 
that way since before we were married, 
and I should really like to know what 
the difference is? If Belle Gaybert is so 
much better and smarter and more inspir- 
ing than I am, I want to know why and 
how it is, so that I can take her place and 
if I can’t do it I want to die right straight 
away.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Nell!” exclaimed 
Tom, and extending his arms to her, only 
to be eluded. ‘“Haven’t we been mar- 
ried long enough for you to understand 
that no woman on the face of the earth 
can be more to me than you?” 

“Oh, yes, I can understand it entirely, 
but so long as some woman is, what is the 
use of understanding to the contrary? I 
wish I could die at once.” 

“Well, you shan’t do anything of the 
sort, especially while you are in this frame 
of mind. You were at me for years to 
make me appreciate Belle Gaybert, and 
I have simply been following your in- 
structions, and trying to put myself in 
the same position as you. Now, unfortu- 
nately, it seems that I have succeeded too 
well. I beg you to understand that I 
withdraw at once and forever from any 
further interest in the subject; I shan’t 
even speak to her again, unless you ask 
me to. Haven’t we been married long 
enough for you to understand that no 
woman can come between you and me? 
I haven’t the slightest interest in her in 
the world, except what you put into me.” 

“ Are you very sure of that?” the wife 
asked, at the same time seeming half in- 
clined to smile and relent. 

“I’m very sure—except that I am 
very sorry for her, on account of the hus- 
band she has and the neglect he is showing 
her almost every day of his life.” 

“Exactly, you are very sorry. That 
is the beginning of mischief between man 
and woman everywhere.” 

Tom seemed to be stunned for a mo- 
ment, but at last he said: 

“T’ll take your word for it, my dear, 
until I understand it better, and I promise 
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you that I shan’t be sorry for her any 
longer. Any sorrow that she needs from 
this family I haven’t the slightest doubt 
you can supply, and do it far more grace- 
fully and effectively than I. I wish you 
would confess, however, that it was no 
fault of mine that I see she isn’t as happy 
as she should be, and that I wish she might 
be more so. If there is any sin in feel- 
ing that way toward her, I apologize to 
her at once, and make you the keeper of 
my conscience from this time forth and 
evermore. Further, I wouldn’t trade you 
for a million women like her.” 

“That’s very well to say, but you may 
change your mind the next time you meet 
her.” 

“Why, you blessed little idiot, what 
are you talking about? Something must 
have disagreed with you at dinner to- 
night. Do you suppose that Gaybert’s 
wife can interest me in any way except 
while I am in her presence and looking 
at her and talking with her? Do you sup- 
pose I ever think of her when we are not 
together, except when I chance to see her 
husband and realize how little he is to 
her that he ought to be?” 

“T think you are very unjust to Mr. 
Gaybert,” Mrs. Wright remarked. “When 
you set yourself against anyone it seems 
as if you can’t see any good in him. I 
don’t know anything wrong about him. 
He has been married as long as we, and 
nobody says anything against him except 
the people who are possessed to say a 
great many things that aren’t true.” 

“Then let’s stop talking of him now; 
you know we’re merely wasting breath 
on both sides. You have no possible 
reason to be jealous of your friend, Isa- 
bel, whom I never should have known or 
thought of at all except for your persist- 
ent conversation about her.” 

“Oh, perhaps; but you will be very 
sure to carry your hatred of her husband 
with you.” 

“No, not at all; I'll drop it at once 
and forever, if you'll promise, which 
shouldn’t be very hard for you, that 
you'll bear my rights and your duties in 
mind whenever he chances to show par- 
ticular admiration for you. I don’t think 
it will be very hard for you to ad- 
mit that his first duty is to his own wife, 


and until he makes her very happy he 
has no right to be specially entertaining to 
other women, especially if they chance 
to be wives of other men.” 

“Well, as I’ve said before, you are 
entirely unjust to him. A man who has 
married a good woman learns to have a 
higher opinion of all other women— 
you’ve said so yourself a great many times 
since we have been married, and I’ve al- 
ways taken you at your word. Now I'd 
like to see you prove it. Mr. Gaybert 
may not be a man entirely to your own 
taste; I think very few people are. It 
seems to me you are unusually and un- 
necessarily particular about your associ- 
ates and about everyone you know, and 
that you are given to criticising very 
severely. You must certainly believe 
that I won’t allow myself to receive too 
much attention, much less inappropriate 
attention, from any other woman’s hus- 
band. I am a married woman and I never 
forget my position.” 

“I believe you, my dear; I certainly 
haven’t the slightest reason in the world 
to doubt you. I only wonder sometimes 
whether your fondness for amusement or 
change doesn’t put your observing powers, 
not your conscience, to sleep.” 

“T suppose that means that I lose my 
head whenever I find myself in pleasant 
company, and I don’t think it is a nice 
speech for my husband to make, especial- 
ly when there is no one but myself to 
take my part.” 

“Very well, then, I withdraw my mo- 
tion, as we say in court; there shan’t be 
anything unpleasant between us at this 
late hour of the day, if I can prevent it. 
If husband and wife can’t be happy when 
the day’s cares are over, when can they? 
Have I made my apology strong enough ? 
If not, you shall frame it for me, and I'll 
accept whatever you say then.” 

“ All that I want is that you shall stop 
disliking people just because I seem to 
like them.” 

“But that means that I do dislike 
people merely because you seem to like 
them, which isn’t at all true, my dear.” 

“Oh, well, have it your own way. I 
can’t argue with a lawyer. I suppose 
I shall have to make the best of it as 
other women do, after they’ve been mar- 
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ried a few years and all the romance is 
worn off.” 

“ All the romance worn off!” echoed 
Tom. “See here, my dear, this thing 
must stop right away. Instead of the 
romance wearing off, it is increasing all 
the while—with me, and not even the 
unpleasant chat into which we seemed to 
have drifted this evening can make any 
difference. You are the one and only 
woman on the face of the earth to me, 
and if I could hear you say as much 
about me, I’d be the happiest—” 

“ But I am not as interesting to you as 
some others—Isabel Gaybert, for in- 
stance.” 

“You are a thousand times more so 
and you must take my word for it, unless 
you think I am the most hypocritical 
scoundrel on the face of the earth. Now 
stop talking as if we were quarrelsome 
lovers, and let us be husband and wife. 
Come here.” 

The room was as dark as well-man- 
aged bed-chambers are at midnight, yet 
when Tom opened his arms his wife 
had no difficulty in finding her way into 


them, nor did Tom’s lips miss their way 
to his wife’s eyes, cheeks and mouth. Nell 
for a while accepted his endearments as a 
matter of course; she had often told her- 
self that it was possible for a husband to 


be so affectionate as to be tiresome. She 
did not exactly wish herself unmarried, 
yet if Tom would be more like a lover 
and less like a husband, and she could 
dismiss him when she became somewhat 
weary of his attentions, it would be rather 
nice. Still, she had a heart; she thought 
Tom, in spite of his faults, quite a nice 
fellow, as men go, so she soon began to 
return his caresses, and before the night 
was an hour older she had made her hus- 
band the happiest man alive, and informed 
herself, as well as Tom, that she was the 
most richly blessed woman in the world. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
CROSS-PURPOSES. 
“NELL,” said Tom, as he came home 


one night, “I’ve found the loveliest place 
for us to spend the summer that you ever 
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could imagine. It is about fifteen miles 
away in the country, right on the shore 
of the bay, a great old country farmhouse 
with vines and orchards and strawberry 
beds and all that sort of thing, as well as 
a tremendous dairy farm attached, so 
that the children can have all the milk 
they can drink, and I am assured by the 
proprietor that the chicken coop is so 
large that they have to break the eggs to 
get rid of them.” 

“How delightful!” said Mrs. Wright, 
and then lapsed into a fit of apparent 
absent-mindedness, rousing herself finally 
to say: 

“ Are we to be the only boarders?” 

“The proprietor said,” Tom Wright 
replied, “that he had had a number of 
answers to his advertisement in our city 
papers, but it didn’t seem likely that he 
was going to have anybody at all until I 
accepted, greatly to his delight. I am 
afraid, my dear, that Raymont isn’t as 
fashionable as it should be. Here we are 
living on places almost as small as those 
in a big city, so that everybody who pre- 
tends to be anybody ought to go out of 
town this summer, and yet only a few of 
our acquaintances besides those who have 
country houses of their own, seem to be 
going.” 

“Oh, dear! Then I suppose we are 
going to have a real stupid country time,” 
Mrs. Wright replied. “I don’t see what 
the pleasure can be in living on an old 
country farm if there is nobody to talk 
to except the country farmers and their 
families. I do wish there was going 
to be someone else there. Indeed, if 
there isn’t, ’'d a great deal rather not go. 
It’s a great deal pleasanter to be in town 
during the summer and meet the few 
people of our acquaintance who will 
remain, than to go away and have no 
one but ourselves for company.” 

“Am I so uninteresting as all that?” 
asked the husband, putting on an in- 
jured air. 

“You needn’t look offended,” the wife 
replied, “for you know that I didn't 
mean that you were not good com- 
pany when you choose to be, but while 
we are home we have some visitors every 
evening or two, or else we run out some 
where, and, of course, there will be 10 
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place to go to if we are off in a farm- 
house on the bay side, fifteen miles away. 
It is too far from town for anyone to 
drive out to. If it were only half as far 
we might do a great deal of entertaining 
in a quiet way, and making a real pleas- 
ant time for some of our friends, but as it 
is, I don’t see that there is anything for 
me except to be child’s nurse, as usual.” 

“You didn’t use to think it was a very 
great punishment to be a child’s nurse,” 
Tom replied, suddenly growing very 
sober. 

“No, but the novelty has worn off 
since then, and I really don’t want my 
life to be utterly thrown away. The 
children are quite large enough to look 
out for themselves, and they are entirely 
happy together, and I am sure I don’t 
know what I shall do all day long if I 
am to be cooped up in a little bit of a 
place like that.” 

“Cooped up,” exclaimed Tom, “on a 
farm of three hundred acres, and a boat 
always at your service? You can sail 
every day, and you’re so good a sailor, 
too.” 
“Oh, it’s all very well for you to talk 
in that way, and I suppose you think 
you'd enjoy it if you were I, but you’re 
not a woman and you never have been 
one, and you can’t understand it. It 
will be too dull and stupid for anything 
when you're not there, and, of course, 
you won't be there much of the time. 
You will always have to be in town, 
looking after some dreadful case or other, 
that somebody has given you and that 
never comes to an end.” 

“Tl drop all business for the sum- 
mer,” Tom replied, “and devote all my, 
time to you, if it will make you any 
happier.” 

“You’ve said that before, but you 
never did it.” 

“Tll do it now, no matter what it 
costs. I’ve money enough in the bank 
to see us through for a summer, and I’d 
rather make a happy summer for you 
than a hundred thousand dollars for 
myself, not that there is any likelihood of 
my making that amount, even if I 
stayed in town and devoted myself 
entirely to business.” 

Tom accompanied this remark with a 


look that arrested his wife’s attention, 
and finally that little woman came over 
to him and seated herself on his knee 
and looked at him fondly and said: 

“TI do believe you care a great deal for 
me, after all.” 

“How many times is it necessary for 
you to get that impression anew, little 
woman?” said the husband, returning his 
wife’s affectionate glances, “before you 
will be entirely satisfied about it? I 
have been believing for a number of years 
that I’m entirely devoted to you, but 
every once in a while you do or say some- 
thing that leads me to think that perhaps 
I am mistaken and that I am a selfish, 
hypocritical, self-serving humbug.” 

“You are nothing of the kind,” said 
Mrs. Wright, suddenly becoming very af- 
fectionate. “I do believe you would do 
anything in your power to make me hap- 
py, Tom, and if I should die suddenly, I 
hope you will forgive everything that I 
have ever said in my life that seemed to 
find fault with you in any way. There 
is no such husband in the world. Every- 
body envies me the possession of you. 
All the young girls in town would jump 
at a proposal in a momerit, if someone 
like you were to make it, and as for the 
married women, I am as sure as I can be 
that in the whole lot of them there isn’t 
one who wouldn’t trade husbands with 
me, if the law didn’t prevent.” 

“Well, I don’t see then but what I 
may as well consider myself as near per- 
fect as I can be, and feel assured that in 
the course of time I can make you as 


“happy as you ought to be. Confound it, 


1!” 


there goes the door-bell 

Nell hurried to the head of the stairs, 
listened for a moment, and dashed back 
to her husband, whispering : 

“Tt’s Belle Gaybert. Excuse me for 
a few minutes while I run down and see 
what she wants.” 

Tom excused her, and set himself to 
thinking over the consultation that had 
been going on, but he hadn’t much time 
in which to do it, for in a moment he 
heard his wife shouting from the foot of 
the stairs : 

“Tom, come down here—right away! 
There’s just the loveliest news you ever 
heard in your life.” 
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No man needs a second invitation of 
that sort, so Tom was in the parlor in a 
moment, and found his wife waiting for 
him. She was looking as pretty as a pic- 
ture, as he told her afterward, and she 
said: 

“Tsn’t it the funniest thing you ever 
heard of in your life? Why, the Gay- 
berts have taken board for the summer 
at the very house to which we're going. 
Clay and Belle answered an advertise- 
ment and drove out to see the place and 
found that we were going there, so they 
made arrangements for the whole sum- 
mer.” 

Tom looked dazed until he saw that 
Mrs. Gaybert was looking at him inquir- 
ingly, so he made haste to say: 

“What lucky people we are! Mrs. 
Gaybert, you’ve succeeded in relieving 
my wife, and, consequently, me, of a great 
many gloomy apprehensions. We feared 


that we should be cooped up out there all 
summer long with nobody but each other 
to talk to.” 

“Gloomy apprehensions, indeed! Why, 
I shouldn’t ask anything better than to 
be cooped up somewhere in the country 


for a whole summer with my husband. 
I never yet have seen enough of him. I 
think if I could get him away from busi- 
ness and have him all to myselt, I might, 
in a little while, think that I was thor- 
oughly married. But, between business 
during the day, and clubs and other visits 
during the evening, I don’t see much 
more of him than if I were one of his 
business acquantances.” 

Tom and his wife exchanged glances.® 
The husband’s look was quizzical, seeing 
which, the wife put on a pout, and re- 
marked : 

“ Husbands are quite useful sometimes, 
but I think it possible to get too much of 
them.” 

“Your husband is busier than mine, so 
you’ve had less time in which to become 
fond of him. Don’t you see?” 

Mrs. Wright didn’t seem to see. Tom 
made an excuse to leave the room, so 
Mrs. Gaybert improved the opportunity 
by saying: 

“Nellie, ’m afraid that wasn’t a very 
kind speech on my part, but you know a 
few years at our time of life seems an 
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eternity. The longer I’m married the 
more I want of my husband. I suppose 
there’s nothing wrong about that, is 
there?” 

“Why, no, I don’t see why there should 
be,” said Mrs. Wright, trying hard to be 
frank. “I think I love my husband as 
much as any other woman could love 
hers, but I don’t know of any time when 
I wanted to see more of him than I do, 
except when some stupid business affair 
keeps him from taking me out for an 
evening. It’s real hard to be invited to 
a party or an evening reception and then 
find you can’t go because your husband 
is busy over some stupid law case, or 
something else.” 

“T never have any trouble of that kind, 
I must confess,” said Mrs.Gaybert. “My 
husband is always quite ready and will- 
ing to go to any evening entertainment, 
although I can’t say it gives me any more 
of his company. It isn’t his fault, you 
know. I have always urged him to 
make himself as entertaining as possible 
to everybody whom we know, and I must 
say that he has acted entirely according 
to my suggestions. But, about this trip, 
as we are going out there, and as the 
house is very large, can’t we, between us, 
manage to persuade someone else to go, 
too? The more the merrier, you know.” 

“Why, certainly, let’s try it,” said Mrs. 
Wright, “and at once. Who is there for 
us to get? If we could only take half a 
dozen couples there, what a glorious time 
we should have. I am afraid the house 
wouldn’t hold more than a dozen, if they 
all had young children as we have. That 
is just it; the children always. I love my 
children ever so much, but it does seem 
to me, once in a while, that they are just 
like millstones about my neck. We are 
invited here and there and everywhere, 
at all sorts of times, to entertainments, 
and we can’t go on account of the chil- 
dren. Nobody invites children, you know. 
Everyone is afraid of their furniture, 
and the carpets, and the woodwork in 
their houses, although I am sure I have 
brought up Whitt and Bew to pay prop- 
er respect to everything in the way of 

rsonal property about a house.” 

“Well, it isn’t necessary to have so 
many people, but let us get someone. 
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We don’t want to be there all alone, Nell 
—you and I, all day long while our hus- 
bands are away. If one of us chances to 
have the blues, or feels poorly, the other 
will be in the slough of despond in a very 
short time.” 

“Very well, I will do what I can to 
find at least one more couple to accom- 
pany us, and if you do the same we may 
succeed. Don’t let us get any stupid 
people, though. There ought to be enough 
of us to form one full set for quadrille. 
If we have a dance every night we are 
sure not to be blue, and that would only 
need two more couples, you know.” 

“In the meantime, you can teach your 
husband to dance.” 

“Qh, that’s past hoping for, I’ve tried 
often and often. There’s no use, I think. 
When a man is as graceful on his feet as 
Tom is, it is an unpardonable sin that he 
can’t and won’t learn to dance. I’ve 
tried again and again and ve lost my 
patience every time.” 

“ Suppose you let me take him in hand,” 
Mrs. Gaybert replied. 

Nell Wright looked sharply at her 
friend. She always had believed Belle 


Gaybert one of the best women in the 
world, but somehow the suggestion did 
not seem entirely to please her. 
“T’ll promise to teach him. 
shan’t be any mistake about it. 
my reputation upon it,” Mrs. Gaybert 


There 
T’ll stake 


continued. “I think it would be simply 
superb to have a man as handsome as 
your husband for a waltzing partner.” 

“Oh, you do!” said Mrs. Wright. 

” Indeed, I do,” was the reply, regard- 
less of the peculiar look which Mrs. 
Wright had put on. “Ifa man who is 
handsome and agreeable and graceful, 
couldn’t make a good dancing partner, 
who could, I should like to know?” 

Mrs. Wright didn’t answer. She 
seemed to be thinking about it, but un- 
able to reply. 

“There are several new dances,” said 
Mrs. Gaybert, “which I have learned, 
thanks to my husband’s persistency, and 
all of which I might teach Mr. Wright, 
if you don’t object. I am sure I shouldn’t 
like a better pupil. He is so courteous 
and deferential in all his ways. Why, 
even his voice has a caressing tone in it. 
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One can’t talk with him five minutes 
without feeling as if he were a very, very 
old friend who had known one since 
childhood and could be implicitly trusted 
in every way.” 

Mrs. Wright began to congeal. She 
wondered what had come over Isabel Gay- 
bert. She never had heard her talk in 
that way before. It could not be possible 
that this quiet, self-contained, eminently 
proper young woman was about to be- 
come one of the “frisky matrons,” whom 
the British talk about. If she was, Mrs. 
Wright had her doubts. 

“Won't you call him down and see 
how the idea strikes him!” said Mrs. 
Gaybert, as coolly as if she were talking 
about a new philanthropic enterprise in 
the village. 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” was the reply. 
“Talk about it to him. I'll send him 
down at once.” In an instant, the little 
woman was in her bed-chamber, and 
saying : 

“ Belle Gaybert wishes to see you on a 
very important personal matter.” 

“Bless my soul, what is the matter?” 
asked Tom, looking at his wife wonder- 
ingly. 

“Oh, nothing. You can go down and 
settle it yourselves.” 

“But what has happened, my dear? 
Why, your cheeks are all ablaze. Has 
she said anything offensive? Has any- 
thing gone wrong?” 

“Oh, no—not at all.” 

“Well, but what is it all about? Tell 
me something beforehand? Put me on 
my guard, if there is anything to be ap- 
prehended. I don’t like the appearance 
of things at all.” 

“There are no appearances to be afraid 
of, I am sure,” was the reply. “She sim- 
ply has an idea in her mind which may 
be developed if you will assist her at it.” 

“See here, my dear,” said Tom, “there 
is something wrong in some way, and I’m 
not going down until you tell me how it 
is. Don’t try to turn it off, now. I am 
accustomed to study witnesses’ faces pretty 
closely, and I have known yours very well 
for a number of years. You are the best 
friend I have on the face of the earth, and 
you have no right to go back on me. 
What’s it all about?” 
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“Go down, and find out for yourself,” 
said Mrs. Wright, shortly, and picking up 
a novel and dropping herself into a rock- 
ing chair with a vigor, which, in spite of 
her not superabundant avoirdupois, caused 
the unoffending chair to creak as if an 
earthquake were running through it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LITTLE PITCHERS. 


Born couples went out to the farm- 
house in the course of time, but in spite 
of some apparently inexplicable, although 
some very transparent differences of opin- 
ion in the meantime, and for some reason 
which neither of the parties most con- 
cerned ever could explain, no other 
boarders were taken at that particular 
farmhouse during the summer. For a 
long time the ladies had each other for 
sole company during the day, and enjoyed 
each other thoroughly. No matter what 
differences there may be between a couple 
of good and well meaning women about 
domestic or social affairs, they all disap- 
pear like mists in the sunshine when the 
said women are left together. So'the two 
wives, who had been schoolmates ten 
years before, spent day after day, ap- 
parently as happily as they or anyone 
else could have wished, roaming about 
the great farm, lounging beside the water, 
followed by their collective brood of 
children, who succeeded in amusing them- 
selves with very little effort on the part 
of their parents. The men were obliged 
to be in town most of the time, and in- 
deed, seldom came out until evening, but 
when the hot weather of July began 
both men awarded themselves vacations 
and gave themselves up to rest and rec- 
reation. They and their wives played 
croquet and tennis, and went out in the 
yacht which was anchored just off the 
water-front of the farm, and seemed to be 
enjoying life completely. 

But the children from time to time in- 
dulged in discussions which showed that 
everything was not going on as pleasantly 
as might have been desirable. 

“Say, Bew,” said Whitt, one day to 
his sister, as the three children lounged 
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in hammocks forward on the yacht, while 
their parents were in the cabin. “It 
seems to me papa doesn’t have any time 
to tell us stories any longer. I thought 
when we came out into the country we'd 
have a real good time with him every day 
and now he doesn’t do anything except 
sit in a chair beside Phil’s mother an’ 
talk to her.” 

“That’s because your papa has got a 
lot of good sense,” said Phil Gaybert. 
There isn’t any nicer person in all the 
world to talk to than my mamma, and I 
want both of you children to know it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” said Whitt, 
looking rather uncomfortable. “But it 
doesn’t make us feel any better to lose a 
whole lot of him. When we are at home 
he sits on the bed beside us and tells us 
stories for about an hour every evening. 
But now he tells all his stories to your 
mother.” 

“Well, I’d like to know who enjoys 
them better than she does, or who has a 
better right to hear good stories?” Phil 
asked. 

“Oh, of course, she enjoys them,” little 
Bew replied. “But it isn’t nice for her 
to take him all away from us. Of course, 
it isn’t her fault if papa wants to tell 
them to her. Of course she has to listen 
to’em. I am glad that there’s somebody 
new to hear ’em, because mamma some- 
times gets awful tired of ’em. She says 
she has heard some of papa’s stories 
dozens and dozens of times over, and she 
wishes he could find some new person to 
tell’em to. Well, your mamma is a new 
person, don’t you see? We don’t get 
tired of ’em, though. Each night when 
he says he wonders what he’ll tell us that 
evening, we always remember something 
that he’d told us before, and we ask him 
to tell it over again, an’ it makes him 
look as if he was real happy.” 

“What sort of stories does your father 
tell you, I’d like to know,” Phil asked. 
“T don’t believe my father knows any 
stories at all. If he does, he never told 
them to me.” 

“Why, I couldn’t go to sleep if some- 
body didn’t tell me stories,” said Bew. 
“An’ my father has told us thousan’s 
and thousan’s and thousan’s of ’em. A 
good many of ’em was the same thing, 
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of course, but the oftener we heard ’em 
the oftener we wanted to hear ’em again 
—didn’t we, Whitt? I wish he’d tell ’em 
to all of us, or else call us out where he 
is sittin’ with your mamma.” 

“Well, if you want to hear ’em, Ill 
tell ’em to you,” Phil said. “I’ve heard 
‘em over and over again, till I think I 
know ’em pretty well.” 

Bew had lapsed into thoughtfulness 
and remained there for a little while. 
Both boys had the habit of humoring her 
when she seemed to be in a brown study, 
and they watched her closely for some 
little time, until at last Whitt said: 

“Say, children, let’s ask our fathers 
an’ mothers to come down stairs to-night 
and put us to bed, and tell us all the 
stories they can.” 

“Well, you'll hear a whole lot from 
my mother, I can just tell you,” the boy 
said, “and real good ones, too. But I[ 
guess you'll find that my father would 
rather smoke a cigar out on deck while 
the talk is going on. Mamma says he is 


a nervous kind of man and can’t sit still 
very long anywhere, and oughtn’t to be 
keep in-doors, and if she says so, she 


knows.” 

“That’s nothin’,” said Bew; “my mam- 
ma says my papa can’t be got out of doors 
nights so long as the children are awake.” 

“TI wish that sort of a thing was a dis- 
ease,” Phil Gaybert suid, after pondering 
the matter for a moment. 

“ What makes you want it a disease, I’d 
like to know,” asked Whitt. 

“Oh, because maybe father’d catch it 
while he’s on the boat with your folks, 
and then he’d act that way. I feel real 
lonesome sometimes for him, but he never 
seems to know it, and he never comes 
near me. Say, children, do you ever feel as 
if you were real nuisances to your father ?” 

“Not much!” Whitt Wright answered, 
promptly, while Bew said : 

“Nuisances? My papa says he wouldn’t 
seli us for all the money in the world.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; my father 
wouldn’t sell me either. He says it is a 
great deal easier to get rid of corner lots, 
and he gets a great deal more money for 
them. I wish he hadn’t said it, though, 
‘cause it didn’t make me feel exactly 
happy.” 
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“ Well, let’s try it, anyhow,” said Whitt. 
“We'll ask them to-night if they won’t 
come down and tell us a whole lot of stories. 
I know my father will come, an’ your 
mamma will come down to see you, an’ 
your papa and our mamma will follow, and 
maybe after all you'll find your papa is 
a great deal smarter than you think he 
is?” 

“Oh, my papa’s smart enough,” said 
Phil Gaybert. “The only difference is 
that mamma says that he hasn’t any taste 
for that kind of thing.” 

“Tastes is real funny things,” said 
Bew. “My papa says there’s no account- 
ing for tastes, at all. Some people like 
one thing an’ some like another, and it’s 
just as a man is raised.” 

“Then I wish my papa was raised 
among a lot of folks that like to tell 
stories,” Phil Gaybert replied, looking 
very lonesome and then looking out into 
the lake. 

“Say, Phil Gaybert,” remarked Whitt, 
suddenly, sliding along the deck from the 
reclining position which he had taken, 
and looking into the face of the larger 
boy, “you’re cryin’, an’ I’d like to know 
what for?” , 

“Tm not crying at all, either,” was the 
reply, in very indignant tones. “I am 
only—I am only feeling—feeling—very 
lonesome.” 

“Then, let’s have some fun. Let’s get 
out of these hammocks an’ run about.” 

“Oh, that’ll make a noise,” said Phil, 
“and my papa don’t like noise a bit, so I 
don’t like to worry him. Just look right 
back there through the cabin window; 
don’t you see how comfortable he looks? 
He is leaning back on the cushions just 
as if he didn’t have to get up again as 
long as he lived, and he’s been sitting 
there that way for about an hour, and 
your father’s been up here every little 
while to look at you children and see if 
there’s anything you want to make you 
comfortable in every way. There’s noth- 
ing that I want, but I wish that some- 
body would ask me about it once in a 
while.” 

Bew closed her eyes and for a little 
while failed to answer any questions put 
to her, so the boys assumed that she was 
asleep, and then, as boys generally do, 
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when no girls are present, began to talk 
about boating and fishing and other sub- 
jects in which boys are specially inter- 
ested. In a few moments the little girl 
rolled out of the hammock, went aft, de- 
scended to the cabin, and startled the 
quartet of adults by saying: 

“Mr. Gaybert, don’t you love your 
little boy?” 

“Why, I’ve always been under the im- 
pression that I had a proper degree of 
natural affection for him,” was the reply 
of the very astonished man. 

“ Bew,” exclaimed Mrs. Wright, re- 
proachfully, “that is a very impolite 
question for you to ask.” 

“Then,” said the child, apparently not 
hearing her mother’s remark, “I think it 
would be real nice of you to go up on 
deck and do something for him.” 

“What is the matter with him?” asked 
Mrs. Gaybert, rising from her comfortable 
cushion on one of the berths. 

“T don’t know, but I guess he feels 
bad.” 

“T really can’t see why he should,” said 
the boy’s father. “The water is as smooth 
asa mill pond. He can’t be sea-sick.” 


“ Maybe it’s home-sick, then,” the little 


girl replied. “’Cause he said he wished 
somebody would come an’ ask him once 
in a while if he wanted anything, even if 
he didn’t want anything very much.” 

Mrs. Gaybert started at once toward 
the deck, but the little girl said: 

“You needn’t go; it’s his papa that he 
wants.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed Gaybert, 
rising abruptly. “It is the first time I 
ever heard of such a demand. What 
has happened to the child? I think I 
shall have to go and see.” 

He started by the companionway, fol- 
lowed by Bew, who in spite of her shorter 
legs mounted the steps before him and 
then impeded his progress as she said : 

“Say, maybe you’re not so awful dread- 
ful after all.” 

“Well, may I ask who said I was?” 

“Nobody said so; I only thought you 
was.” 

“T am very much obliged to you for 
your complimentary opinion,” said the 
man, although he didn’t look as if he 
meant what he said. 
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“Oh, you needn’t be, because I am not 
very sure about it, you know, and maybe 
I’m mistaken after all.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Aw old orchard is one of the pleasant- 
est places in the world for a stroll when 
one has nothing to do and is sure of 
pleasant company. Certainly the Wrights 
and Gayberts found one so, one afternoon 
late in July, for they strolled to and fro 
under the trees in couples so arranged 
that the farmer proprietor of the place 
told his wife that “them two spans of 
people is cross-matched.” In spite of all 
that had been said on both sides and all 
the promises that had been made, the two 
couples always separated, each man se- 
lecting the wife of the other to accompany 
him on the strolls which the two families 
frequently indulged in, although any one 
of the four would have died rather than 
admit that he or she had any bad inten- 
tions of any kind. But it would have 
been patent to anyone else that an ex- 
plosion was impending. Clay Gaybert 
could not tear himself away from Mrs. 
Wright, and as for Tom, he seemed en- 
tirely happy when Mrs. Gaybert was by 
his side. He and she had tastes so fully 
in common, each liked and disliked as 
the other did, and they had long conver- 
sations, the progress of which was marred 
by an occasional gesture or look which 
showed that their feelings were deeper 
than any of their words. 

They had strolled in the orchard for 
an hour or two and might have contin- 
ued indefinitely had not the farmhouse 
bell recalled them. The table was well 
supplied, and all the boarders partook 
abundantly of everything that was set 
before them, but when the couples went 
to their respective rooms Mrs. Wright 
astonished her husband by saying: 

“Tom, one or two things will have to be 
done. Either you make yourself less fond 
of Isabel or we must go back to town.” 

“My dear girl,” said Tom, “a fellow 
must have company of some kind. I 
never have an opportunity to speak with 
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you while Isabel’s husband is around. 
Suppose I were to insist that I would go 
back to town if you didn’t cease to be 
absorbed in him? How would you like 
it?” 

“T am merely what the Lord made 
me,” was the reply, “and I don’t see how 
I can change, even to please you. You 
took me for better or for worse. I have 
not done anything or said anything to 
be ashamed of, and if you don’t like it, I 
don’t see what there is to be done except 
for you to endure it. You can have me 
all to yourself if you want to. All you 
have to do is to be appreciative and quick, 
as Mr. Gaybert is. I never seek him; he 
always comes to me.” 

“Quite right, my dear—no doubt 
about that. You can’t set your foot on 
the doorstep without having him beside 
you in an instant.” 

“He wouldn’t be there if you reached 
me earlier.” 

“Then I shall have to be very active 
in my movements, I suppose, but there is 
one serious obstacle in my way. I don’t 
think you look quite as charming and 
interesting and ecstatic when I am by 
your side, as you do when he is with 
you.” 

“Thank you. Allow me to say that if 
you took half the pains to make yourself 
interesting to me that you do in your 
attentions to Belle, I shouldn’t have the 
slightest interest in Mr. Gaybert.” 

“Why, my dear girl, I try all the time, 
but I am an old story, you know. He is 
something different, I suppose; that’s all 
there is to it. Some women can’t be 
happy unless they have a change. Go 
on, my dear, I am not in the least sus- 
picious. I really have nothing to com- 
plain about if you are enjoying yourself. 
I should not find fault, but I supposed 
when we came out here and were going 
to have a great deal of leisure, that I 
might have an opportunity again to be- 
come more acquainted with you, and in- 
stead of that I find all your sweetest looks 
and manners going to somebody else. I 
am getting real tired of it, and nothing 
that I can do seems to call you back to 
me.” 

“That is because you don’t know what 
you should do. I am entirely at your 
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service whenever you feel like being 
agreeable.” ° 

“T am sure I never feel any other way 
when you are in sight.” 

“You have a very strange way of 
showing it then, I must say. Perhaps 
we'd better go off home, or I’ll fall sick, 
or you may, if you like.” 

“Anything you will, to bring us to- 
gether again. Life isn’t worth living 
when a man hasn’t his own wife to him- 
self.” 

“Not even when some other man’s wife 
is dead in love with him?” 

“Nell, are you insane? Do you sup- 
pose for an instant that Gaybert’s wife 
could ever love anyone but her own hus- 
band? You have known her for a great 
many years; unless you are entirely 
blind, or unless jealousy or pique has 
taken your senses away, you know per- 
fectly well that she is devoted to her 
husband, and that the one desire of her 
life is to have more of his society, and to 
have him fond of her. He is a dull, 
stupid, idiotic brute; I haven’t the slight- 
est patience with him.” 

“And your regard for her, I suppose, 
is entirely Platonic. You are so sorry 
for her that you want to be to her what 
her husband isn’t. Almost anywhere in 
the world that sort of sentiment would be 
called love.” 

“And anywhere else in the world the 
people who form opinions haven’t sense 
enough to be allowed to roam at large. 
See here, my dear, the more this sort of 
talk goes on, the more both of us will 
have to be sorry for. We must find some 
way out of it, and find it quickly. You 
may say anything you like and I won’t 
reply or try to defend myself if you will 
only suggest some way out of it. Shall 
we go away?” : 

“Go away, and have no one but each 
other?” Have only each other to talk 
to again? I think it would be the stu- 
pidest thing in the world.” 

“Then I suppose there is nothing left 
but for me to go away. You’d have 
someone to talk to; you’d have both our 
acquaintances entirely to yourself, in- 
stead of my being devoted to one of them, 
as you seem to think I am. You and 
Isabel get along very nicely together, ap- 
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parently, when I am out sight, and as to 
her husband, I assure you I am not in 
the least jealous of him, so I shall not be 
at all afraid to leave you alone with him, 
or to leave him alone with you.” 

A demand from Bew, that her mother 
should close a long rip, which the child 
had made in her dress, she was sure she 
didn’t know how, left Tom Wright with 
only himself for company. He did not 
find such society congenial, so he dropped 
into a chair by the window, and looked 
out into the starlight. The spangled sky 
was well worth looking at, but Tom’s eyes, 
like those of any man in a dismal mood, 
looked downward. Beneath him, and 
but a little way off, lay the old orchard 
which, a few hours before, had seemed a 
grove on the borderland of Paradise, but 
now each tree-top was a great, black wall, 
and the spaces between them were gulfs 
which seemed bottomless. 

“Just like my mind,” muttered Tom 
to himself, “everything black. What an 
infernal liar I am! I told Nell that I 
wasn’t the least bit jealous of Gaybert, 
while the truth is that I’m being slowly 


consumed by jealousy of that infernal, 
determined scoundrel, just as he is eating 
up my wife with his snaky, hungry eyes. 
I’d die rather than have him see that I 
fear him in the least, and I treat him as 
trustingly as if he were my brother, but 
I can’t help wondering if he can read my 


face as I read his. If he does, what fiend- 
ish glee he must be having—curse him! 

“T’ve half a mind to pay him back in 
his own coin—I could do it, easily enough, 
in spite of his wife’s devotion to him. It 
isn’t always the careless wives who sud- 
denly go astray—it’s the neglected. ‘ Hell 
has no fury like a woman scorned,’ espec- 
ially if she’s proud and honest, as Isabel 
certainly is. I’d have very little trouble 
in getting her heart, if I haven’t it already ; 
I see it, to it’s very depths, every time she 
looks at me with those wonderful eyes of 
hers, and I half believe she sees into mine 
sometimes, when she looks at me so long 
and inquiringly. What does she see? 
I’ve never said a word to her that all the 
world mightn’t hear, we’ve never talked 
about love, and yet—confound it—she’s 
in my heart all the while. I long for her 
all day until I see her, and I dream about 
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her at night, even while my wife’s breath 
is on my cheek. Of course I love Nell 
—she’s my wife and I wish I might run 
away with her to the end of the earth and 
hide there with her, if only I was sure 
she’d be happy with me alone. But she’s 
tired of me. What will be the end of it? 
A woman of her warm blood and quick 
impulses can’t weary of one man without 
finding another to take his place, even 
though she hasn’t a single wrong inten- 
tion. 

“Can Nell be deceiving herself, and be 
making everything ready for an unex- 
pected tumble? Nonsense! Whatever 
fault she may have, she is honest and 
good. She’s half broken my heart a 
hundred times by her neglect of me when 
I most needed her, but there’s no du- 
plicity in her. She’s an unthinking 
creature, though, and such women easily 
deceive themselves. She never would 
think of suspecting herself; if ever she 
examined herself, the plaintiff was judge, 
which made an unfair trial. 

“But what fun ’twould be to make 
Gaybert jealous! I suppose there’s jeal- 
ousy in him somewhere, and he’s as proud 
as Lucifer beside. I don’t doubt that if 
he could get Nell he’d be willing to give 
up Isabel; I’d see to it that she never let 
herself go too far; I’ve too much respect 
for her. She might fall into my arms— 
oh, the thought of it!—but she’d do it in 
a sisterly way. Id tell her how sorry I 
am for her, and that I’d always be a 
brother to her, and we’d be nearer and 
dearer to each other than before, and in 
the meantime her husband would mistake 
what he saw and be wild with rage, while 
everything would really be all right. 
Isabel in my arms! That proud, great- 
hearted woman, the most fascinating 
creature I ever saw, Nell’s glorious 
charms to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Isabel’s head on my breast, her great, 
deep eyes looking up trustingly into mine, 
and I looking way down into her very soul 
but—only a friend, so it would be all 
right.” ' 

There was an old book lying on the 
table near him, in which Tom Wright 
might have read that “Satan sometimes 
appears as an angel of light,” but some- 
how men have a constitutional aversion to 
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that book when they are enamored of 
other men’s wives. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A VERY OLD STORY. 


“Ciay?” called Mrs. Gaybert from 
her chamber window, not many hours 
after Tom Wright’s exchange of re- 
proaches with his wife, “may I detain you 
just a moment?” 

Her husband turned his head and 
scowled up toward the window. He had 
just started for the old orchard with 
Nellie Wright by his side. 

“Oh, Mr. Gaybert! Don’t look that 
way, please. It isn’t becoming,” ex- 
claimed Nell. 

“T beg a thousand pardons,” Gaybert 
replied, “but woman’s way of calling a 
man back—” 

“Not woman’s, please; perhaps one 
woman’s, but don’t charge it to the en- 
tire sex, or I shall be very unhappy.” 

“Call it Isabel’s way, then. She’s for- 
gotten something, I suppose, that she want- 
ed to say to me, and nothing will do except 
that I shall go back and listen to it.” 

“You should always obey your wife, 
no matter how many times she forgets 
things. Hurry right back to her.” Then 
Nell bestowed a most languishing smile 
upon the impatient fellow as she contin- 
ued, “but don’t stay very long, or I shall 
be too lonesome to live.” 

Gaybert sprang up the stairway, three 
steps at a bound, and exclaimed: 

“For heaven’s sake, what is it?” 

“A great deal,” was the reply, in a 
manner which startled the angry man. 
“Clay, I want to warn you and beg you to 
be very careful. You are going too far 
with that woman; you may not know it, 
and I’m sure she doesn’t suspect herself 
or you, but any other woman could see 
that she—” 

, “Is that all you’ve called me back 
or?” 

“Tsn’t it enough? Clay, you’ve for- 
gotten a great many vows and duties, but 
I didn’t suppose you could forget the 
obligations of a gentleman who is trusted 
by his friend’s wife.” 
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“Friend be—— That fellow hates 
me like perdition, and I return the com- 
pliment.” 

“So you’re going to avenge yourself 
upon him by making his wife miserable 
for life, merely because she isn’t the least 
to blame for anything you chance to dis- 
like in her husband, and ‘because she is 
sweet and unsuspecting enough to accept 
all your attentions.” 

“See here, Belle, this isn’t a Sunday 
school. We all came out here to enjoy 
ourselves, and I’m doing it in my own 
way. I’ve no idea of eloping with Mrs. 
Wright. She’s quite competent to take 
care of herself, 1 persume. She amuses 
me, very much, and you—well, you don’t. 
You have an immense effect upon Wright, 
though; I wish to heaven I couid make 
out what he sees in you to—but that’s 
neither here nor there. He amuses you, 
too, and I’ve no doubt he’s lying in wait 
for you somewhere, as he always is. Go 
and amuse him—and yourself, and let 
me go my own gait.” 

“Clay—husband! Do be careful! Do 
you know how you are talking? Have 
you lost your senses?” . 

“Not a bit of it. I’ve just got posses- 
sion of them, it seems to me.” 

“But for Nell’s sake! Can’t you see? 
Look at her.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter with her? I 
never saw her looking better,” said Clay 
Gaybert, looking down through the open 
window. “She looks like a magnificent 
rose in full bloom—just in condition to 

He paused suddenly, and in spite of 
his temper, winced under the look his 
wife gave him as she said: 

“Just in condition to be plucked, I 
suppose you began to say.” 

“Well,” Gaybert replied, sullenly, “I 
suppose her husband can see it as plainly 
as I, and would see it, if he had eyes for 
anyone but you. But have no fears; I 
don’t imagine she ever will speak to me 
again, after being left standing ten min- 
utes in the sunniest spot on the farm, and 
right in midsummer, too. Do you forget, 
you silly child, that she’s a lady and I’m 
a gentleman? Can’t we like each other 
very much without you being jealous? 
Don’t you suppose her regard for you is 
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too old and sincere for her to fall in love 
with your husband? Do you take us for 
a couple of boors?” 

“Clay! Don’t be blind, I implore 
you. If you can’t respect her, do pity 
her—and pity me. I had hoped to have 
you to myself this afternoon; I never 
needed you so much. I’ve put on your 
favorite dress—your favorite jewels—” 

“Jewels—in the afternoon—in the 
country !” 

Mrs. Gaybert flushed ; then she bit her 
lip, tried to set her face firmly, failed, 
burst into tears, wrung her hands, and 
moaned. 

“Tf you’re going to cry,” said her hus- 
band, in his iciest tone, “I must beg you 
toexcuse me. You’ve already compelled 
me to be very rude to Mrs. Wright, and 
I must rejoin her at once. I hope that 


on my return I shall find you in a saner 
frame of mind.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” sobbed the 
wife. 

“Oh, go to the devil!” exclaimed her 
husband, as he dashed out of the room. 

The flow of tears stopped suddenly. 


The insulted woman strode like a fury to 
the window, sew her husband rejoin Mrs. 
Wright, saw in Nell’s face a mixture of 
petulance and longing, saw her husband 
take Nell’s arm and conduct her slowly 
toward the orchard, dropping his head 
toward her in the deferential manner 
which his wife remembered very well. 
She knew the tone in which he was talk- 
ing—how like music it used to seem to 
her ear! If it was for another ear now, 
she did not care to live—she would run 
away—kill herself—anything, if it weren’t 
for her child. Where was he? She 
would find him; there was some one, 
thank God, who loved her, and who 
could not be taken from her by some 
other woman—not for many years. 
Where could he be? Down at the bay, 
probably, with the other children. She 
would go to him at once. 

She hurried to the water, but Phil was 
not there. No one was within sight; she 
could not see even a sail. The bay 
seemed as lone and desolate as her own 
heart. She threw herself on the turf at 
the edge of the little beach, leaned against 
a tree, and again her eyes overflowed. 
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She reviewed her life, asking what she had 
done or left undone, that she had lost 
her husband’s love. Lost it she certainly 
had; what was there left for her to do? 
Nothing, apparently, beside devoting her- 
self to her son, except to become cold, 
and self-contained, and narrow, and 
wretched, like many another warm- 
hearted, yet unloved wife, whom she 
knew. The outlook was horrible; she 
would have Phil, and she prayed Heaven 
never to let him out of her mind an in- 
stant; still, she was a woman; she loved 
her husband still, as she always had 
loved him, not for what he was, but be- 
cause he was her husband. She must go 
on loving him; hateful as his words had 
been within the hour, much though she 
would like to kill him—yes, kill him, 
still she loved him. She would love him 
the more, long for him the more, recall 
the early and happy love-days with him, 
simply because she could not hope for 
them to return. Oh, it was maddening! 
She tossed her arms in air, and fell back- 
ward in a swoon. 

Meanwhile everybody’s old acquaint- 
ance, the devil; had been spending an 
hour or two, by special invitation, with 
Tom Wright. Tom and his wife had 
quarrelled again, and the young man 
had strolled off far from the house, to 
cool his temper by first getting it into a 
white heat. It was all up, apparently, 
between him and Nell. Well, Isabel 
would not make a bad substitute. She 
would be a true friend, and he was sure 
he asked nothing more. There was the 
sweetest of sympathy, appreciation, rest. 
and strength in those dear, wonderful 
eyes of hers, and a kiss—merely a friend- 
ly kiss on those delicate cheeks of hers. 
would be a world of comfort to him. 
Why hadn’t he selected such a woman 
when he first felt like falling in love—a 
woman with a soul as well as a body? 
He cursed himself that he had been so 
blind; what was Nell’s wealth of volup- 
tuous charms compared with the indefin- 
ite, yet fascinating influence of Isabel? 
Yet Gaybert’s wife was not without 
beauty—far from it. Every line of her 
willowy figure was instinct with grace 
and attractiveness; so was the curve of 


her cheek and the lines of her lips. If 
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he didn’t know, who did?—hadn’t he 
seen them by day and dreamed of them 
through many nights? He didn’t want 
to think of them, but if Nell persisted in 
taking herself out of his heart, how could he 
prevent someone else finding the vacant 
place, and making herself at home there? 

As he tramped, wondered, swore and 
dreamed, he reached the bay by a long 
detour. Suddenly his steps were arrested 
by the spectacle of Isabel, lying at ease 
on the grass beneath a tree. One arm 
lay across her eyes; the other was ex- 
tended on the grass. She never had 
looked prettier—and she was so uncon- 
scious, too. Softly he seated himself be- 
side her, and gently took her hand; it 
was not withdrawn. Gently he pressed 
it; the pressure was returned and it was 
also maintained. A thousand thoughts 
chased one another with lightning speed 
through the young man’s brain—his wife, 
his children, his honor, but meanwhile 
the pressure of that dainty hand—the 
hand he allowed himself to admire un- 
ceasingly through many moments in 
which he persuaded himself he was in- 
spired only by admiration of whatever 
was beautiful—the pressure of that hand 
continued. He leaned over her and 
looked into her face; there was a witch- 
ing smile playing about her lips—a smile 
he never had seen there before. Had he 
been mistaken as to the character of this 
woman? Well, never mind—now he 
was undeceived, and he was too little his 
better self to be sorry. He stole an arm 
around her and raised her to his breast; 
in an instant both of her arms were about 
his neck; it seemed to him they would 
choke him, but again, never mind. 
Hoarsely he whispered : 

“ Darling!” 

Then his lips fell upon her cheek, but 
scarcely had they touched it when the 
woman opened her eyes, screamed, and 
broke from his arms and exclaimed: 

“Oh, shameful! The one man alive 
whom I thought I could trust.” 

Tom Wright was astonished and humil- 
iated, but the instinct of self-preservation 
hurried to his aid and prompted him to say: 

“Then why did you trust me two or 
three moments—just now?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the woman, with a 


pitiful wail which pierced Tom’s heart, 
“T was dreaming—and so happily. I 
thought my husband and I were recon- 
ciled again, and I awoke to find ”—here 
she covered her eyes with her hands— 
“Oh, shameful—shameful! And from 
the man I thought—oh, pitiless Heaven, 
can I ever trust anyone again?” 

Wright dropped upon his knees, 
though not to the woman. In a moment 
Isabel looked at him; she was going to 
curse him with all the rage of an insulted 


The flow of tears stopped suddenly. 


nature, but all she said, after gazing at 
him a moment or two, and then turning 
to hurry away, was: 

“God forgive you for a shameful 
crime.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
JUST IN TIME. 


Tue children had spent a glorious 
afternoon in the farmer’s barn, sliding 
down various inviting inclines in the 
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hay loft, burying themselves in the bins of 
oats, climbing the dusty old beams of the 
framework of the roof, playing hide and 
seek all over the old structure, until Bew, 
who was a nervous little creature and 
never knew she was tired until she found 
herself utterly exhausted, dropped upon 
the hay and gasped: 


“T’m all used up. I wish papa would 


come an’ take me on his back, an’ put me 
under the trees, an’ fan me with his hat.” 
“Tl fan you, Bew,” said Phil, begin- 


Every line of her willowy figure was instinct with grace. 


ning to wave to and fro his big straw 
hat. The child was quiet several min- 
utes, but finally said : 

“It’s kind 0’ good, but I want my 
papa, an’”—here she suddenly arose, 
“T’ve got to find him.” 

“We'll help you,” said Phil. 
‘twon’t be very hard. I suppose 
somewhere out in the orchard 
mamma—that’s where he always is.” 

“Come on,” said Bew, sliding from the 
hay and hurrying away so fast that Phil, 
who waited for Whitt—for what boy 


“T guess 
he’s 
with 
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ever went anywhere alone when there 
was another boy whom he could have for 
company ?—saw her far away when he 
started in pursuit. 

“Say, Phil,” remarked Whitt, as the 
two boys tramped over the hay-stubble of 
the orchard, “seems to me that my papa 
is always with your mamma nowadays.” 

“Well, who’s to blame?” asked the 
older boy so fiercely that Whitt stopped 
short in his astonishment to stare. “If 
your mamma takes my father off every 
day, who else is there 
for my mother to walk 
with?” 

This question seemed 
new to Whitt, and de- 
manded_ considerable 
thought, so he subsided 
into silence. 

“You've kept me 
waiting a perfect age— 
a whole eternity,” said 
Mrs. Wright, with a 
pout and a smile, when 
Gaybert rejoined her af- 
ter his quarrel with his 
wife. “I’ve simply 
baked and broiled and 
roasted in the sun.” 

“You shall be in a 
cooler place in a moment 
or two,” Gaybert replied, 
taking a fan from Nell’s 
hand and beginning to 
fan her as he walked. 
“It’s a man’s misfortune, 
more than his fault, that 
his wife will sometimes 
be so unreasonable that 
there must be a deal of 
talk.” 

“Oh? <A quarrel? I’m distressed.” 

“You needn’t be; it’s not so unusual 
an occurrence as to deserve so much at- 
tention. Let’s talk of something pleas- 
anter. Was there ever a more perfect 
day—barring the heat of the sun, which 
I'll soon persuade you to forget. Nature 
seems in so genial a mood; everything 
about us seems so rich and ripe—so full 
and generous.” 

“ Everything?” 

“Yes, everything—present 
not excepted.” 


company 
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Nell glanced at him archly, but met a 
look so ardent that she dropped her eyes 
and averted them. 

“Just look about you,” Gaybert con- 
tinued, stopping a moment. “Look 
through this avenue of trees, at that 
glowing slope of yellow flower beyond. 
See the rich blush of the apples over our 
heads. Listen to the lazy droning of the 
hees—they are so heavy with honey—the 
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in sight, which made a great difference to 
her, as it does to many women. Beside, 
she really was tired, and Gaybert stood 
as erect and firm as a tree trunk, and he 
certainly did use the fan vigorously. 

“See what a warm, loving, smiling sky 
there is overhead,” he went on. “It 
looks as close and tender as if it were 
varesssing you and me.” 

“Tm nicely rested now, thank you, and 


But Gaybert began rhapsodizing about human nature and affinities. 


thankless wretches—that they are com- 
pla ining of their load.” 

“Twould all be very lovely, I 
se said Nell, “if I weren’t so hot and 
tired.” 

“Rest against me a moment—there,” 
murmured Gaybert, tenderly, as he placed 
his arm softly about her and drew her 
against his side, “and let me fan you un- 
til you are cool, while you absorb the 
view and the spirit of the day.” 

Nell was a little frightened, and looked 
furtive ‘ly about her, but no one was with- 


sus- 


quite cool, too,” said Nell, though her 
cheeks belied her lips as she started again 
to walk. “You're a real poet, Mr. Gay- 
bert.” 

“What man wouldn’t be,” asked Gay- 
bert, in a voice which thrilled the little 
woman, “when he has a goddess by his 
side to inspire him?” 

“Oh, any man, almost,” said Nell, with 
a soft laugh, “if you mean that I'm a 
goddess. Certainly no other man ever 
talked to me as you do.” 


“Ah,” sighed Gaybert, “it sometimes 
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takes a long time for the right man to 
find the right woman.” 

Nell thought so, too, if silence gives 
consent, but she did not like to say so, 
but she stopped, unconsciously, and began 
to draw aimless lines on the earth at her 
feet, with the tip of her parasol. 

“Don’t stand, while there’s a seat long- 
ing for you,” said Gaybert. “That 


broken tree, at the foot of the slope, has 
been sighing for almost twenty-four hours 


She snatched her daughter into her arms. 


to be graced again by a fairy form. 
Whenever you sit there I can see Titania 
in the forest, with all her elves about 
her.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Gaybert,” said 
Nell, resuming the walk, “you are artist 
as well as poet.” 

“T am everything, when I am with 
you—everything that you would have 
me,” was the reply. “I didn’t even know 
the sun was shining until I found myself 
at your side.” 

Nell was silent a moment or two. It 
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was lovely to be called a goddess, and 
more so to be told that she was a fairy, 
for she was a plump little creature, and 
was greatly annoyed at the gain of avoir- 
dupois she had made within,a year or 
two. To be sure, Tom had often called 
her goddess and fairy, but he said such 
things so often, and he had not a voice 
like Mr. Gaybert. 

Gaybert led her to the tree which he 
alluded to, and as she adjusted her opulent 
figure to the seat which nature—in de- 
cay—had provided, Nell Wright would 
have been inspiration to any poet or art- 
ist. Gaybert threw himself at her feet, 
and fixed upon her a gaze so ardent that 
she again averted her eyes—she was even 
conscious of a wish—a very small one, 
that Tom’s form might appear in the dis- 
tance. But Gaybert began rhapsodizing 
about human nature and affinities and a 
great many other subjects which the little 
woman knew but vaguely, although her 
husband often had wearied her with talk 
about them. All she knew was that she 
was very comfortable, and that Mr. 
Gaybert was a perfect picture. She did 
wish she could ask him who was his tailor, 
so she could tell Tom how to dress more 
stylishly. The flow of talk began to make 
her sleepy—she always did get sleepy 
when anyone else did all the talking. F'i- 
nally she closed her eyes and adjusted 
herself yet more comfortably to the curves 
of the tree. How delightful it would be 
if there were no housekeeping in the 
world—no little children’s clothing to 
keep in order—no family bills to discuss 
—no tiresome company to entertain, but 
just to sit at ease—lie at ease, and have a 
veritable Apollo, dressed in the height of 
fashion, to lull her to sleep with the deli- 
cious musie of his voice. As she thought 
her face softened and flushed, her lips 
parted and became full, and Gaybert, as- 
suming that she had understood all he 
was saying, suddenly sprang to his feet, 
took her hands, and roused her from her 
reverie. 

“What is it,” asked Nell, opening her 
eyes, while a delicious smile overspread 
her face. “Is it time to go?” 

“Tt is time for the goddess to enter the 
heaven from which she has been cruelly 
kept so long,” was the reply, and then 
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she found her face covered with hot 
kisses. It was simply awful—and in- 
expressibly delightful. She did not 
know what to do; she could not think, 
but suddenly she was made herself 
again by the sound of a little voice 
which exlaimed: 

“Look out, mamma! That man’s a 
snake, like the one papa reads to us about 
in the Bible book.” 

Shame, rage, fear, remorse, all took 
possession of her as she disengaged herself 
yet dared not 
look at the child 
whom Gaybert 
was regarding as 
if it were a de- 
mon. She stepped 
aside, Bew took 
her hand, and 
said : 

“T was awful 
hungry for papa, 
an’ come to look 
for him, but I'll 
try to make you 
do.” 

“When shall 
we see each other 
again?” asked 
Gaybert, follow- 
ing softly and 
whispering at 
her ear, 

“When you’ve 
made your wife 
entirely happy,” 
whispered Nell, 
in reply, feeling 
at the same time 
like a hypocrite, 
though she 
snatched her 
daughter into 
her arms and held her so tightly that the 
child gasped : 

“You’re chokin’ me mos’ to death, but 
it’s dreadful nice. Do it lots.” 

Gaybert did a great deal of thinking 
as he sneaked toward the house. He 
found his wife with a look on her face 
which he never had seen before, nor had 
he ever seen her so handsome. What a 
fool he was—so he said to himself, and 
then he said to his wife: 


‘Nell, I'm the worst man alive.” 


“Belle, I know it’s an old story, but 
may I reform again?” 

“With all my heart. I never needed 
you more.” 

“How can I prove my sincerity 

“By taking me away from here—this 
day—this very hour—this moment.” 

Within an hour Mr. and Mrs. Gaybert 
were off, leaving their adieus, with the 
children, for the Wrights. 

Mrs. Wright expected a cool greeting 
from her husband, but she found him in 
his room looking 
utterly cast 
down. To her 
look of wonder- 
ing inquiry he 
exclaimed : 

“ Nell, I’m the 
worst man a- 
live.” 

“Tom,” said 
Nell, dropping 
her eyes, “I’m 
the worst wo- 
man.” 

“Then come to 
my arms, ex- 
claimed Tom, 
“and may heav- 
en pity us both.” 

There were 
mutual confes- 
sions, entirely 
full and free, 
and a great 
many tears, and 
a demand for 
horses and wag- 
ons to take them 
to the station, but 
the farmer’s wife 
explained that 
her husband had 
just gone off with “them other city folks,” 
and wanted to know what was the matter 
with the house or the table. Then the 
Wrights concluded to remain during the 
rest of the summer, and that very even- 
ing the farmer, after contemplating the 
couple as they walked through the or- 
chard, side by side, their arms around 
each other, confidentially said to his wife: 

“T reckon them two teams is right- 
matched again.” 
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“Wonder what happened?” said the 
uld woman. 

“Reckon a couple of ’em kicked over 
the traces, first-off;’ replied the farmer, 
between whiffs of his pipe. 

“Say, Phil,” remarked Whitt Wright, 
when the two boys met at school a few 
weeks later, and after they had recalled 
the summer’s experiences, “my mamma’s 
just as nice as my papa now.” 

“That’s nothing,” replied Phil, with a 
great deal of pride; “my papa is just as 
niceasmy mamma. I wouldn’t trade with 
anybody alive.” 
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“You needn’t talk about trading till 
you're asked,” said Whitt. 

“Say, Whitt,” said Phil, a moment 
later. “I wonder how it came about. 
That must have been very healthy air, 
out at that farm.” 

“Bew says she knows,” Whit replied, 
“but she won’t tell. She says mamma 
told her not to.” 

“Sisters are funny things,” said Phil, 
musingly. 

“That’s so,” assented Whitt, “but 
they’re awful nice, all the same.” 


TO A BELATED WILD ROSE. 


FOUND 


Why! summer days 


AT NANTUCKET IN 


OCTOBER. 


and sapphire skies are gone, dost thou not know? 


And flowers of June have bloomed and faded many months ago. 
E’en aster stars and golden rod which waning summer greet, 
Have laid their tarnished gold and purple down at autumn’s feet. 


And yet, serene, where gloaming moors reach to the gloaming sea, 
Thy faint sweet blushing face I find like some glad mystery, 

As sweet as priceless love which comes when days of youth are past, 
With all the richness of a gift, unheralded, unasked. 


When blue June skies were arching o’er the roses vivid glow, 

I never dreamed that all their precious worth I did not know, 
That I must wait till fields were bare and hope of flowers was gone 
To know the beauty of a rose, which radiant, bloomed alone. 


IsABEL GORDON. 
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ConDUCTED BY Mrs. HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


SS HE accounts— more 

Z SS} frequently found in 

romances — of the 

marvellous feasts 

often given to rul- 

ing powers of the 

olden times, are 

eagerly read by the 

young, and with 

great longings to see them repeated in the 

present time. Especially are they be- 

witching to the young housekeepers—who 

have visions of surprising their husbands 

with a bill of fare copied from ancient 

times. Yet they have no idea of what 
the peculiar dishes were composed. 

A “young lady” writes us: “I have 
read so much of the wonderful feasts and 
banquets given in ancient times, the al- 
most fabulous entertainments of the nobles 
and emperors of Greece and Rome, that I 
am curious to know something more defin- 
ite about them. Do tell me, dear madam, 
if you can, how the dishes, which must 
have cost a small fortune, were prepared. 
Of what did they consist ? 

“IT am young, expecting soon to go to 
housekeeping. I am fond of trying new 
things, and can afford a little extrava- 
gance to enable me to do so. It would 
be such a pleasure to surprise my husband 
by viving him a dainty entertainment, en- 
tirely different from the common run of 
things,” 

You would indeed surprise your hus- 
band and guests, my dear child, with 


something “different from the common 
run of things,” if we could give you such 
receipts; but few, if any, have been re- 
corded, and none that you would willingly 
follow. Their banquets were wonderfully 
lavish in the amount provided—but gross 
—almost beastly in the composition. 
Served in barbaric splendor, on polished 
gold set round with precious stones, yet 
there was no delicacy or refinement, either 
in the mode of preparing or arranging the 
food. 

The women of ancient times doubtless 
prepared the bread and dainties, but the 
men, often the nobles, slaughtered the 
animals, turned the spit in roasting, or 
preparing such savory messes as Jacob 
was supposed to set before his father. 
The real primitive mode of giving a feast 
depended on the immense quantity, not 
on the variety or delicacy of the viands 
set before the guests. 

After many years the Egyptians be- 
gan to search for new ways to diversify 
and enlarge their bills of fare. But 
their inventions turned more toward the 
preparation of meal and flour; some 
mode of lightening their dough. The 
Romans followed, and attempted to im- 
prove on the Egyptians’ inventions. 
They mixed millet with sweet wine, 
leaving it months or a year sometimes to 
ferment. Improving in that form of 
yeast, as they thought, they used the 
filthy scum from their beer, with all its 
impurities, to raise their bread. 

Ere long the Greeks and Romans took 
other steps forward, attempting many 
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and unheard of ways of cooking meats to 
secure some new gratification for the pal- 
ate. In their mad longings for some- 
thing newer to aid them in greater feats 
of gormandizing, they went beyond all 
bounds of decency or common sense. 
The Romans, both rulers and_ nobles, 
were coarser in their indulgence than the 
Greeks. Their emperors gorged them- 
selves till they could not stir, but “kept 
a slave always ready with a feather to 
tickle the palate and relieve them of 
their surfeit,” only that they might be- 
gin again. No banquet that was thought 
fit for the emperor could be “prepared 
for less than 400,000 sesterces, or $16,000. 
This was the least the nobles dared ex- 
pend for the honor of entertaining the 
emperor.” 

Nothing, after a while was prized that 
was not obtained at great expense, even 
though far less delicate and palatable 
than cheaper things that were easy of ac- 
cess. The flesh of peacocks is hard, 
juiceless, and not of a pleasant flavor. 
But it could only be obtained, in those 
days, at forty dollars a pound, and was, 


therefore, preferred to more delicate poul- 


try. But there were too many of the 
nobles that could afford that luxury ; and 
so the emperor must be regaled on pea- 
cock’s brains and singing birds tongues 
at a fabulous price. Sucking pigs were 
fed on dates, geese fattened on figs, and 
only the enlarged livers were used. Fish 
that was plenty at home was worthless, 
but many ships were used only to bring 
fish from foreign shores. The Roman 
nobles would pay $100 for a single lam- 
prey, $500 for a mullet of six pounds 
weight, or on great occasions, $1,000. 
With such prices no wonder these feasts 
ruined many of the nobles, who only 
dared to set before the emperor the liver 
and gills of the fish. After a while they 
began to build reservoirs to breed these 
fish, and keep some constantly fattening, 
and it was said often throwing their 
slaves into the tank to feed their fish. 

If one of those imperial gormands 
waked in the night, and commanded a 
dish impossible to be obtained on the in- 
stant, the cook could only save his head 
by concocting something, often of the 
most detestable material, and by an 
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abundance of strange seasoning beguile 
his lord by calling it the dish he had 
commanded. 

Has our “ Young Friend” any longer 
a desire to prepare strange dishes for her 
husband? Will not the neat and dainty 
dishes her mother has taught her to 
make be more acceptable ? 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


WHAT TO GIVE THE NEW BABY. 


IF there is a new baby in your family, 
or if there is one among your acquaint- 
ances and dear friends, you no doubt are 
busy thinking and looking for a gift for 
the little one—a gift that shall be useful 
to the baby, and please the mother both 
now and when the child shall be grown 
up. 

What can you give the baby for its 
first birthday present that shall be of 
such a nature that it can be preserved for 
baby to use and appreciate many years 
from now, and yet which shall be one of 
the things demanded by the baby world 
in which the little one must live for some 
time to come? 

If you wish your gift to be a very nice 
one and a useful one at the same time, 
and if you do not care particularly about 
expense, you might buy that most neces- 
sary of all things, a baby carriage. 

Let the young mother know that 
baby’s combination carriage-crib-cradle is 
coming, so that she will be on the look- 
out for it, and will not provide other 
sleeping apartments for the little mon- 
arch. And then you may feel sure that 
you have bought something which will 
be appreciated beyond all other gifts. 

A baby loving bowl is something that 
is quite new in the list of presents for the 
new baby, and it may be used for a vari- 
ety of purposes. It is made of silver, 
and has baby’s name and birth engraven 
upon it, and if you wish it to be very 
nice indeed, you will have it lined with 
gold or with porcelain. 

At first its only mission will be to 
stand proudly in the list of baby’s gifts, 
but in a few weeks it will be used for 
bread and milk and such light refre=h- 
ments as baby’s mother may see fit to in- 
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clude in the daily menu. Four or five 
years from now it will make its appear- 
ance daily and tri-daily upon the table 
as an oatmeal bowl, and, bye and bye, 
baby, now grown up, will find many 
pretty uses for the silver loving cup 
which, with its beautiful design and ex- 
quisite workmanship, never wears out 
and never goes out of style. 


Among the other rather expensive, yet . 


useful things, is a high chair which can 
be reconstructed and made to appear in 
several different forms. By a twist anda 
turn it becomes a rocking chair. An- 
other transformation makes it into a low- 
seated, four-legged affair, in which baby 
can sit and look out of the window. A 
bend or two forms it into a reclining 
chair, and then there is a way of folding 
it all up so that it can be taken travel- 
ling. 

If you feel like making some little 
baby articles with your own hands, try 
your skill at constructing some of the lit- 
tle chamois shoes which have now taken 
the place of the woollen ones, out of 
which baby’s toes used to poke provok- 
ingly soon, and which seem to be thin 
and cold just where you want them to be 
warmest. 

A little chamois coat made on the 
same plan as the little sack, which is al- 
ways a part of baby’s trousseau, is an- 
other pretty trifle, and if you are equal to 
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making a pair of the dear little chamois 
mittens such as can be seen in the Lili- 
putian bazaars, you may make a couple 
of pairs, and when you have embroidered 
baby’s initials upon the gauntlet tops of 
the mittens, send them to baby’s mother 
with a happy greeting for baby and best 
wishes for the welfare of its baby days. 

Among the ready-made things that 
can be bought to give to the baby, there 
is a set of studs, connected by little 
chains, all ready for putting in the back 
of the dresses, and then there is the large 
and almost endless category of pins, the 
inevitable napkin ring and drinking cup, 
as well as any one of a dozen or more sil- 
ver articles that are sure to be wanted 
for baby’s toilet. 

Next year you may give another 
spoon, changing the date, so it corre- 
sponds to baby’s second birthday, and so 
on until you have completed the whole 
dozen. 

Send your gift, whatever it may be, 
with many loving wishes for a bright fu- 
ture for baby, and be as lavish as you 
please in your expressions of joy over 
baby’s advent. And then you may be 
sure that your gift will find its way 
right to the heart of baby’s mother, and 
will make her rejoice that her little one 
has come to earth with such a legacy of 
friends. 

Aueusta S. PREscorr. 





IN THE TWILIGHT WATCHES. 


A little way to walk with you, my own, 


Only a little way, 


Then one of us must weep and walk alone 


Until God’s day. 


A little way: it is so sweet to live 


Together, that I know 


Life would not have one withered rose to give 
If one of us should go. 


And if these lips should ever learn to smile 
With your heart far from mine, 

’Twould be for joy that in a little while 
They would be kissed of thine. 


D. A. 





A LOVE SONG. 


Tue bird in its nest at morn 
Looks out through the leafy space, 
And sends a sweet little song 
From its hiding place: 
Only a note or two, 
Only a faint “Coo! Coo!” 
But some other little bird will hear 
And soon draw near. 


The whispering leaves repeat 
The story they oft have heard, 
For oh, there’s nothing so sweet 
As the song of the bird: 
A love song, it is true, 
Only a faint “Coo! Coo!” 
But some one calls out a-near: 
“Sweetheart! I am here!” 


“Coo! Coo!” says one from the nest, 
A shy little warbler she; 
“Coo! Coo!” comes the answer back, 
In a lower key. 

And then a new song is begun— 

Are these two birds, or one? 

And with trills and twitt’rings sweet, 

The love song they repeat. 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





BLACK HOLLYHOCKS. 


L 


HATE a black-bordered en- 
velope with its malevolent 
stare. It’s a childish no- 
tion, but I cannot over- 
comeit. Well—the 
hollyhocks were as bad as 
that. 

I had watched them 
from their first appear- 
ance; little, round-leaved, 
babyish-looking seedlings 

they were. That summer I quite revelled 
in their fine, strong growth, rejoiced that 
they were not so lanky and infirm of 
purpose as they are apt to be in the first 
season of blossoming. Perennials often 
begin to flower—as youths begin to love 
—in a weakly and shame-faced condition. 
But this impressive row of tall, firm, green 
plants had decidedly the air of knowing 
what they were about. 

I like the colors of hollyhocks—right- 


minded hollyhocks. They have a robust, 
very-much-alive effect, and yet nothing 
can be more delicate than the lighter 
tones; they’re as pretty as a child. Oh, 
yes; flowers are a hobby with me; I 


never deny that. I should have a garden 
now if I hadn’t given up everything. 

They were Gertrude’s—it was her gar- 
den. This was almost her only resource, 
poor child! and I first began to love her 
from seeing how much pleasure she took 
in it. She would come out a dozen times 
in a day to look at her flowers if there 
was nothing else to be done, while she 
was indefatigable in working over them. 
If she occasionally called in a man to do 
a little spading or lifting, she stood by 
and watched him closely, looking on with 
an expression of cold jealousy. As I 
looked at her I sometimes wondered 
whether any one who didn’t know would 
perceive anything wrong. 

She was tall—as tall as I, and long- 
limbed ; slender, with a pale face that 
could be quite sparkling and eager, but 
which was more often exceedingly sad. 
If I tried to express by a word her char- 
acteristic appearance, I should call it 


strangely elusive. You saw at a glance 
that she held herself aloof from the social 
scheme and you wondered why. All her 
interest in mundane things seemed con- 
centrated on these straggling flowers. 
Whether she came out in the morning 
in a simple gown, with bare head, reveal- 
ing its small, shapely contour, or pre- 
pared for a walk, with girlish hat and 
parasol, or at evening in light, fluttering 
draperies, the same air of remoteness 
hung about her. Entire unworldliness 
showed in every motion. Is a thrush 
impressed with the magnitude of your 
bank account? No more would it con- 
cern Gertrude. Yet in her wistful, pa- 
thetic glances she seemed always seeking 
something that was lost. 

I heard Mrs. Ashton’s story from Ger- 
trude’s mother. Oh! why is the world 
so full of sad stories? You get tired of 
hearing them and tired of telling them, 
but there’s no escape ; there doesn’t seem 
to be anything else. I don’t remember 
that it was so when I was young, but 
that’s the way it is now. Mrs. Ashton 
was a widow, handsome, fastidious, full 
of talent, abundantly supplied with 
money, and hungry—hungry! almost to 
desperation. She was ardent, sensitive, 
tender—and everything that she loved 
had been taken away from her. Death 
and heavy misfortune had fallen upon 
her own family. Her husband had been 
killed in a railway accident. Then, 
having given up her house and all her 
wonted surroundings to go abroad with 
her young daughter, the girl developed 
pulmonary weakness, was ordered to the 
south of France and died there. All 
alone; her health broken ; suspicious, be- 
cause greedy strangers are so quick to 
pounce upon a woman who has money ; 
she was cut away from all life, as it 
seemed, and left to wrestle with her own 
rich, exacting nature. The situation is 
not the less tragic because it is common. 
Who will bring relief to those compelled 
to prey upon themselves? 

Some disappointed women shrink in- 
side of a kind of shell which misfortune 
grows, inhabiting henceforth a poor little 
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contrived world of their own. They hide 
behind the feeblest defences and manage 
to persuade themselves that they can do 
very wellso. I am one of that class. 
My books, my embroidery, my harmless 
eye-glass trained upon my neighbors fill 
up the time somehow. But for poor 
Mrs. Ashton, time was absolutely. empty. 

You know what happened? She be- 
came “insane,” you say? That’s a harsh 
word, isn’t it? Are any of us particu- 
larly sane? She lost her balance, natu- 
rally ; and as one of the first manifesta- 
tions of her infirmity she caused the 
trustee of her husband’s estate to be ar- 
rested for defalcation. It was a pity, for 
she had no sufficient proof and as a di- 
rect consequence she was put under per- 
sonal restraint. Wasn’t it a droll idea 
of Mrs. Wilmer’s to take in a boarder of 
that stamp? It struck me as so fantastic 
that I laughed—laughed myself sick— 
laughed myself into tears over it. 

“T have to do something,” she ex- 
plained. “We have this house—a very 
good one; it helped to reconcile me 
to this neighborhood—but my income is 


not large enough to keep it up. Fanny 
is out of school now, and Gertrude will 


help, too. My Maggie is a very good 
cook—to be sure she’d leave me at a 
moment’s notice if I didn’t humor her 
continually. We shall have to do the 
extra work ourselves””—and she rubbed 
her somewhat care-wrinkled forehead. 

Apparently she hadn’t discovered the 
queer aspect of the arrangement; it was 
a mere matter of dollars and cents. 
“You see I shall get very good prices,” 
she told me to begin with. 

Ah! well; in this confusing world we 
all act from mixed motives and who is 
there that speaks out the very deepest 
one? Doubtless a secret tenderness for 
that special form of trouble influenced 
her; she may even have felt a blind 
desire to hide by a darker shadow poor 
Gertrude’s undefined vagaries. 

Mrs. Ashton came quite early in the 
spring and before it was fairly summer 
she had begun to take an interest in the 
garden. I often watched her as she came 
out and looked about in a dreamy, wist- 
ful fashion, and this was usually when 
Gertrude was busy sowing seeds, or 
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watering, or propping up some ricketty 
favorite. It was a shapeless little gar- 
den, all at sixes and sevens, and I should 
have had no patience with it, whatever, 
had it belonged to anybody else. There 
were a good many sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers crowded together in long beds 
with walks between; then bulbs and 
seeds and all sorts of experimental odds 
and ends were thrust in edgewise where- 
ever there was an inch of room. Chance 
seedlings were even left to grow here and 
there in the walks ; there was a perennial 
poppy that stood in that position year 
after year. The hollyhocks, however, 
were in a straight row all along one side 
of the small garden. 

Rough as it was, Gertrude could see 
no fault in it, and Mrs. Ashton looked 
on, willing to be pleased. I saw them 
together very often both here and on 
the high, upper balcony, and strangely 
enough, I began to detect a look of mu- 
tual dependence. Gertrude’s manner 
never showed personal fondness toward 
anybody. But when Mrs. Ashton was 
detained by anything she would wait, in 
her listless, detached way, and time her 
own movements by her’s. As for the 
older woman, she had that vivid, intense 
nature which gives out emotional warmth 
as inevitably as the glowworm shows his 
light when he is stirred. She had learned 
to keep herself down, as a woman must, 
but the tingling feeling was still there, 
and she had begun to attach herself to 
Gertrude. 

It was hereditary, this mental twist of 
poor Gertrude’s, and in her mother’s 
family. Strange that Mrs. Wilmer, who 
had escaped alone amid many victims— 
ap uncle, an aunt, a mother, a brother— 
should have been just the woman she 
was. Social, practical, looking at things 
from the point of view of substantial ad- 
vantage, she was a great worker in the 
church, a rapid, omnivorous reader, and 
a capable housekeeper. She laughed at 
people of ideal tendencies as “senti- 
mental,” “dreamers,” while she was her- 
self the last person in the world to be ac- 
cused of anything morbid or overwrought. 
Yet in her love for this pale girl who was 
not quite as others are, there was some- 
thing abnormally keen and passionate. 
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Men’s lives, at their best, have the bal- 
ance of two strong motive forces. On 
the one side the full activity of the pow- 
ers is roused by work. On the other side 
love holds sway. Each augments the 
value of the other and imparts new en- 
ergy. The joy of giving and the joy of 
gaining grow naturally together. But 
women, even the fortunate ones, are lop- 
sided. Their work, such as it is, and it 
is generally far too vague in its scope, 
comes through the development of the 
affections. It helps to over-weight them, 
not to give balance. Duty lacks defi- 
niteness; there is little of the discipline 
that comes through contact with practical 
realities; consciousness is too much 
clouded with self. By this strong lead- 
ing of nature some noble creatures, half 
innocent, are dragged into the gravest 
errors. Others, still worse, choose a 
makeshift, and drop love altogether. 
For a woman this is spiritual suicide. 
Far better to brave anguish with the 
race of mothers. But here were two 
loyal women at bay. 

Mrs. Wilmer and Mrs. Ashton tried 


very hard to be “nice” to one another, 
but they were like two persons approach- 
ing upon different grades of track. 
They saw each other all out of drawing, 
as you may say, and they could never by 


any possibility come together. To be 
sure, this is more or less true of every 
two persons, but it was emphatically true 
of these. 

Mrs. Wilmer had accepted and fitted 
herself into a social groove quite differ- 
ent from Mrs. Ashton’s—a local groove, 
more prejudiced, more rigid, less interest- 
ing. There was a little inextinguishable 
contempt on both sides. Then what is so 
inexpressibly dreary as to be fit for noth- 
ing but to be taken care of! One must 
needs live with angels if that is to be pa- 
tiently borne. To see Mrs. Wilmer go 
bustling about her innumerable activities, 
yet always with an eye to her patient, 
conscious meanwhile that she was herself 
unequal to any routine, even the dullest 
—how should this fail to breed a deep 
aversion in a mind which had lost al- 
ready its wholesome self-control? The 
more attentive, the kinder Mrs. Wilmer 
became—and she did exert herself to the 
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utmost to soothe and divert her uneasy 
charge—the stronger became this instinct- 
ive dislike. For was she not a jailer? 

“That woman watches me,” she whis- 
pered in my ear, as I sat with her one 
evening in the twilight, and a shuddering 
thrill ran through me in sympathy with 
the pressure of her hands. But the very 
next morning she was out with Gertrude 
cutting flowers, and I fancied that I had 
never seen in her manner so much soft- 
ness, so much of the sweet, wonted look 
that goes with domestic charm. She 
wore a graceful white morning dress with 
violet ribbons, the hectic color had left her 
cheeks, and her fine regular features ex- 
pressed nothing more painful than a 
mere shade of pensiveness. I remember 
that the sweet peas had just begun to 
come in blossom. They showed to no 
sort of advantage where they stood, — 
crowded together in a ragged huddle in 
one corner of the bit of ground, but the 
delicate cut flowers, as she held them in 
her shapely feminine hands, recovered 
somewhat of that ethereal grace which 
belongs to them by right. A woman’s 
“touch ought to have this power of setting 
things right—many matters, human traits 
as well, fidelities, aspirations—but Louise 
Ashton had come down to a day of small 
things. Salmon for dinner, she detested 
it, as it was served in that house—was 
now a misfortune. A rainy day, which 
made Gertrude intolerably restless, was a 
calamity. What were her pleasures? 
Such as this: to hold flowers as Ger- 
trude chose them, palest rose-color, inef- 
fable purples, mauve and streaked lilac, 
colors of a sunrise sky, to gaze at these 
with tears rising, while that sallow, 
freaky Gertrude, a girl who never had a 
girlhood, creature of cloudland, amused 
herself going back and forth and looking 
up with a veiled eye-flash that might be 
kind or cruel as one chose to believe. 
Day after day of doing nothing; can you 
imagine it? Forever busy at one unend- 
ing task, that of dragging through the 
weary hours from the early, painful wak- 
ing at dawn, alone with sorrow, to the 
tardy, feverish midnight sleep, alone with 
sorrow still. 

Lu Ashton, the girl who had died at 
Cannes, was tall and slight in figure, pale 
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and with straight features, not unlike 
Gertrude’s. She was one of those sin- 
gularly quiet girls whose whole personal- 
ity suggests something exquisite but hid- 
den. Perhaps it is only the inviolable 
secret of maidenhood. Be that as it may, 
death was the sole lover to clasp her and 
read to her her own mystery. It might 
easily be that in the mother’s entangled 
consciousness there was little separation 
between the two girl-lives. One was a 
flower suddenly snapped on the stalk; 
the other hung its head, drooping, yet 
alive, while the pale Gertrude followed 
her own shadowy will. Poor Louise 
Ashton! The mother in her would not 
die. She was starved, lonely, bewildered. 
But who was this tall young girl? 
Was it not her child? 

Mrs. Wilmer made herself yet more 
objectionable by perpetually running 
after Gertrude. “Why does she inter- 


fere with her, too?” was the rankling 
thought. 

But in spite of all her energy Mrs. 
Wilmer grew very tired. She came over 
one morning to tell me her troubles; it 
was her way of seeking relief. She cried; 


that was rare. 

“There’s no reason in it,” she protest- 
ed, wiping her eyes, “but she affects me 
very strangely. She is always quiet and 
behaves like any other boarder; she’s a 
thorough lady, very refined in all her 
habits, and she never finds a world of fault 
—but it’s her looks! There’s something 
so desperately unhappy and unsatisfied 
about her that it wears upon my nerves. 
Then she watches Gertrude so! I think 
she’s taken a dislike to her.” 

“T should think you were nervous!” I 
exclaimed. “She’s very fond of Ger- 
trude. Can’t you see that?” 

“Do you think so?” Her tone had 
changed. “But then,” after waiting a 
moment, “why does she look so pitiful 
when she stares at her? You know she 
has been a complete woman of the world ; 
perhaps she’s sorry for Gertrude shut up 
here!” Mrs. Wilmer had never owned 
to me that there was anything wrong 
with Gertrude. 

“She pities herself, and the rest of us, 
too, a little, I dare say,” I replied. “But 
she’s getting attached to Gertrude, and if 
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I were you I wouldn’t worry about her. 
It’s a good thing for them both, I fancy.” 

She sat fanning herself with my olive- 
wood fan, and began to look a little 
cheered. After all it was not Mrs. Wil- 
mer’s trouble that grieved her so much 
as Gertrude’s trouble, reflected from a 
new facet. 

“T dare say it’s only that I’m a little 
over tired,” she said at last, as she got up 
to go. “It always helps me to talk 
things over with you.” But I was think- 
ing of a bitter saying uttered in a private 
asylum by the physician in charge: 
“The attendants ali get to be patients.” 
Had not a change begun in Mrs. Wil- 
mer? 


Il. 


Just at this stage of affairs an entirely 
new element appeared to alter the situa- 
tion. We were all church-goers and to 
the same church; so the new rector was a 
lively interest in common. Let me intro- 
duce him—the Rev. Heber Vinton. A 
whiff of fresh air seemed to come in with 
him. He was a fortunate young man. 
Physical training, a clean life, an affec- 
tionate, receptive temperament, intellect- 
ual activity within clearly defined and 
safe limits and a perfect digestion, all 
these had combined to produce that un- 
mistakable atmosphere of harmonious 
health. Give him the full benefit of his 
inches—five feet eleven; his broad chest, 
his handsome teeth and good mouth un- 
der friendly hazel eyes, and you have an 
agreeable man, even though he be a 
young Episcopal rector. It is, perhaps, 
an essential that he should have a capac- 
ity for taking things for granted. The 
insatiable souls who are always wanting to 
find out, to understand, must expect to 
wear gaunt features and frighten away 
friends. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
everybody liked Mr. Vinton. 

It was equally sure that Mr. Vinton 
did not like everybody, and that he had 
the independence to choose his friends. 
For some reason our little world in Blank 
Street attracted him. Perhaps he felt 
the need of an antidote for the inevitable 
adulation which fell to his share in 4 















congregation almost wholly made up of 
women. In our little coterie we were 
less ready to follow with the sheep than 
to criticise with the goats. 

He was a great walker; he took long 
“constitutionals” at irregular hours, as 
his parochial engagements permitted. 
Upon these walks he was sure to find 
some unrecognized wild flower or some 
perishable curiosity which must be exhib- 
ited for Miss Gertrude’s benefit straight- 
way. If these failed there was always 
some urgent parish matter that he must 
talk to her about. In short, he delighted 
in talking to her, whether she would 
answer or not. Her pale face, with its 
sudden lights of keen sensation, interested 
him strangely; he found it well worth an 
afternoon’s study to awaken that vivid 
flash. It is contrast that gives savor to 
life. Well and happy himself, he felt 
the full pathos of that wistful, withdrawn 
attitude which her face, her figure, her 
movements, her silence so well expressed. 
There was in it, indeed, something touch- 
ing and fascinating. Closely as he ob- 
served Gertrude, so I watched them both. 
His nature was warm and positive—he 
wearied of positiveness and found in her 
cool remoteness a marvellous refreshment 
and a sharp stimulant for the imagina- 
tion. Here was a young creature, more 
delicate, less self-conscious than any child. 
Could one reach that pure, ethereal world 
in which she lived? Was there anything 
in a man’s life worthy of her appropria- 
tion? He would try. 

Account for it as we may—and I do 
not believe that he ever analyzed his own 
emotions—the significant fact grew more 
and more plain before my eyes. Here 
was a crisis! The young rector was cer- 
tainly in love, and with this strangely 
isolated girl, What can mothers do! 
Here were three of us, for did not each 
one claim her in virtue of a true maternal 
passion? Yet not one could keep her 
from this danger. Did potent Mother 
Nature defend her? 

Apparently nobody saw it but myself. 
I have given warning of incipient love 
affairs more than once. It never does a 
bit of good. To my eyes a mere thread 
of tell-tale smoke is visible, but those 
most nearly interested will be sure that 
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there is no fire until the bold, rapacious 
flames break out and sweep away their 
solid goods. So as I watched I made no 
sign. And the weeks went by. 

Mrs. Wilmer was in excellent spirits 
again. Surely Gertrude was better! In 
that confidence she encouraged her to go 
with Fanny to two or three little teas and 
lawn parties, and Gertrude consented, 
though the child had never shown the 
slightest interest in such affairs before. 

Imagine a girl whose real contact with 
life had never sufficed to awaken even 
the tranquil home affections of habit; 
who looked at Fanny, her sister and 
childish playfellow, and even at her 
mother, precisely as she looked at the 
passer-by, or as you, my dear, look at a 
strange dog, provided you neither like nor 
dislike dogs. What had a maiden bear- 
ing a charmed life like this of Gertrude’s 
to do with a young man inclined to love- 
making? Yet looking on, day after day, 
as they met and parted, I grew doubtful 
and confused. She was the same—was 
she the same? I followed her with my 
eyes as she tended her flowers, her long, 

‘lithe figure thrown in a new.and graceful 
pose at every turn; was there not a new 
grace, a new softness in her motion? As 
she crossed the turf I took note of her 
quick, light steps; had they not gained 
an unwonted elasticity? She was not 
less quiet than before; her manner was 
as neutral as ever; yet in some intangible 
way I felt rather than saw indications of 
change. One fancied that the shadow 
which hung about her might suddenly 
dissolve and break into delicate playful- 
ness. When the earliest spring touches 
the tree tops there is a change though we 
cannot define it. Was I dreaming? or 
was there a new warmth in Gertrude’s 
sky, a new power awaking her frozen 
world? 

The summer nights were oppressive 
and I could not sleep. Hour after hour, 
as I tossed restlessly, I puzzled over this 
problem. Perhaps—perhaps—Gertrude 
would come to herself now, and step out 
into full mental daylight. Do not 
stranger things happen every day? In 
the calm silence of the night I could 
fancy her, loved and loving, flinging off 
this incubus of an encroaching past, and 
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fearlessly plunging into the full current 
of the tremendous river of human experi- 
ence. But when the sun shone again 
and I looked out of my window at the 
brown walls of Mrs. Wilmer’s comfort- 
able, roomy house, I could not believe in 
so cheerful a forecast. Was not the 
cloud which overhung her existence a 
mysterious reality? How should it be 
dispelled ? 

After the fashion of many women 
whose course of life has been capricious 
or interrupted, Mrs. Ashton’s personal 
possessions of various kinds had become 
much scattered. As these were stored in 
different places, she had left in charge of 
a friend the trunks containing wearing 
apparel and bric-a-brac packed up at 
Cannes after the death of her daughter 
Lu. These trunks suddenly arrived. 

Mrs. Wilmer came in haste for me. 
“Do come over and help me,” she urged. 
“Did you see the expressman with his 
load? All for Mrs. Ashton! Three 


great trunks full of rich clothes—ten 
times as many as I ever had in the house 
All her daughter’s beautiful 


before. 
things, and she wants to give them to 
Gertrude! Of course I can’t allow it,” 
she continued. “That would be very 
wrong—but I know she will take it hard 
when I refuse. What can I do? You 
must come over and help me; she wants 
her to try on some of them now!” 

“We can look at them,” I suggested. 
“That won’t commit you to anything. 
You have to temporize with sick people, 
and especially if the mind is astray.” 

“T should never have consented if I’d 
known that she was sending for them,” 
Mrs. Wilmer went on. She was evident- 
ly taking a gloomy view of the situation. 
“I’d have made some excuse. Of course 
she will be excited—you can’t blame 
her—all her daughter’s dresses and 
everything. Dear! dear! I don’t know 
how we shall get along with her.” 

The very best thing to be done was to 
do nothing as quietly as possible. But 
Mrs. Wilmer was quite incapable of that. 
Half distracted with the weight of her 
responsibility she hurried on, a little in 
advance, her thin, nervous face puckered 
with anxiety, a gauzy little grey shawl 
pulled up around her thin shoulders, her 
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swift motions and the vigorous action of 
her long limbs full of that restless energy 
which was sure to impel her to take some 
positive step. I followed, not too will- 
ingly. 

It was late afternoon and the low, level 
sun shone bright upon the lawn. From 
every tree, gleaming high in the clear 
air, there lay stretched upon the close-cut 
grass its lengthening shadow-shape. That 
unexpected coolness which sometimes on 
a summer’s afternoon strikes through its 
brilliant beauty the note of change and 
decay, caused me an involuntary shiver. 
As I passed the old pear-tree and the 
shrubbery beyond I caught sight of two 
figures moving slowly along behind the 
the hollyhocks. It was Gertrude, closely 
followed by the young rector. 

“Come right upstairs,’ Mrs. Wilmer 
implored, in a hurried undertone ; “I am 
afraid she is all alone and perhaps I 
ought not to have left her.” 

Closing the door upon the sunlight we 
shut out the pleasant shapes of youth 
loitering in the tangled garden. 

Mrs. Ashton occupied a large corner 
room on the second floor with dressing- 
room attached. The broad side-window 
opened upon a balcony overlooking the 
garden. We found her sitting in the 
middle of the room with a girl’s dress 
across her knees, a soft wool dress of pale 
sea-shell pink, over which her hands stole 
caressingly. There were tears upon her 
cheexs, but she looked softened as one 
touched by a natural sorrow, not as she 
so often did, tense and over-strained with 
the burden of a hopeless, all-absorbing 
grief. The chairs and the bed were 
strewn with dresses, pretty wraps and 
light shawls, underwear, and a hundred 
feminine trifles, the dainty belongings of 
a girl whose every whim was eagerly in- 
dulged. 

“Mr. Vinton called,” she explained. 
“TI sent Gertrude down.” Then to me, 
casting her eyes round the room, “these 
were Lu’s things; I want her to have 
them now.” 

“But, Mrs. Ashton,” Mrs. Wilmer 
eagerly began, “Gertrude never wears 
such handsome dresses. You know she 
wouldn’t know what to do with them.” — 

I signalled to her to have patience. 
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The color sprang into Mrs. Ashton’s 
cheeks at the first breath of opposition. 
“Gertrude is older now,” she said, grave- 
ly, making an obvious effort to be calm; 
“it is time for her to dress more. She 
deserves everything; if we do a little 
more for her, others may appreciate her 
better. She is too unselfish to care for 
her own sake.” 

“Suppose we have her up,” I said, go- 
ing to the window and stepping out on 
the balcony. Somewhat reassured by 
Mrs. Ashton’s self-command, my uneasy 
consciousness was busy with the young 
pair in the garden. He was about taking 
leave. They stood near together and 
face to face; he held his hat in his hand 
and his strong features were lighted up 
with that mixture of exaltation and hu- 
mility which so well becomes a thorough- 
ly manly lover. 

I hastily looked away. We are half 
frightened—we elders—when we stumble 
upon one of these supreme moments of 
revelation. 

Far in the distance lay the blue moun- 
tains, serene, majestic, immutable; their 
exquisite curves relieved against the 
lucent sky. Nearer, yet reduced by dis- 
tance to mere flakes of darkness, bal- 
anced upon their strong wings high in 
the golden ether, a pair of hawks swung 
slowly, in that wonderful rhythmic mo- 
tion which is like music made visible. 

It seemed to me that hardly a moment 
had passed when Gertrude stood beside 
me. She had seen me from the garden 
and had come to me with that silent 
swiftness which was natural to her, pass- 
ing quickly through the room where her 
mother still stood helpless before Mrs. 
Ashton. Her slim fingers closed firmly 
upon mine; she leaned over the balcony, 
gazing; my eyes followed hers. Heber 
Vinton had crossed the lawn slowly; as 
he reached the walk he turned and looked 
up. A long white rosebud with its ten- 
der, pinkish leaves adorned his breast. 
As he waved his hat in farewell, with 
the other hand he lightly touched the 
flower and pressed it against his heart by 
an expressive gesture. 

Gertrude turned without a word and 
drew me with her into the room. 

“Now we shall see!” said Mrs. Ash- 
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ton, rising with that air of quiet certainty 
which silences objection. 

“How pretty these things are!” Ger- 
trude exclaimed, looking about the room. 
In another moment she was beginning 
quietly to unfasten her own simple white 
dress. 

I had never seen Gertrude like this; 
it was surely marvellous. The elfish air 
had vanished ; she seemed like any grace- 
ful, budding girl, about whom it were al- 
most a sin to be distressed. And with what 
fond, admiring looks poor Louise Ashton 
gazed upon her! For the moment she 
had lost her own most miserable self. 

“There’s nothing for us now but to 
look on,” I whispered in Mrs. Wilmer’s 
ear. So we sat side by side and waliel 
Gertrude trying on Paris dresses. Mrs. 
Ashton was a skillful tiring woman and 
Gertrude yielded to her hands with a 
sweet, passive compliance not unmixed, 
as it appeared, with a shy and unknown 
pleasure. Any interest in dress was a 
recent development. Formerly she had 
worn an old jacket, comfortable and ac- 
customed, and a straw hat which sunburn 
and careless handling had rendered brown 
and shapeless, against all remonstrance. 
But for the whole season she had been 
always crisp and dainty. You might 
fancy that the delicate coquetry of her 
flowers had infected her. 

These tints and textures of luxurious 
art were hardly less alluring. As one 
after another she slipped on a variety of 
artfully simple girlish costumes, each fit- 
ted her as the calyx suits the rose. 

“You must wear this to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Ashton at last, throwing the dress 
which she had held in her lap over Ger- 
trude’s arm, and breathing a long sigh 
of complete satisfaction. And then she 
embraced her, ardently, passionately, 
pressing her to her heart with a force 
that must have given actual pain. I 
was amazed at the manner in which Ger- 
trude received these caresses, caresses 
which her own mother would not have 
dared to offer. It was not so much that 
she submitted gently—it was something 
more than submission ; it was as though 
she offered herself freely for the burdens 
of love, willing, if not yet able to respond 
to its full stress. 
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I hurried away, silencing Mrs. Wil- 
mer’s anxious expostulations as best I 
could. “Leave it until to-morrow,” I 
insisted. “I must have a little time to 
consider.” 

That night I had a strange dream. I 
saw Mrs. Wilmer (what more probable?) 
busy in Mrs. Ashton’s room, tormenting 
the poor, heart-sore creature with her 
own practical good sense, folding, ar- 
ranging and carefully disposing of all 
the costly trumpery that cumbered the 
room. Not a yard of all that volumi- 
nous drapery must be left until it was 
under lock and key. I saw the full ob- 
stinacy of a determined will in the set 
lings of her face as she argued (though I 
heard nothing) against the possibility of 
Gertrude’s accepting a single fragment 
of this ample wardrobe. — I saw the crim- 
son that burned in Mrs. Ashton’s cheeks, 
the fierce light in her heavy-lidded eyes. 
At last the lamps were turned down; the 
secret night descended upon that ill-fated 
house. 

Again I looked. Hours seemed to 
have passed. I saw Mrs. Ashton’s room 
plainly. It was neat and orderly now 
and all the litter of packing and unpack- 
ing had disappeared. But she herself, 
wide-eyed and wakeful, stooped over the 
bed with the air of one who keeps a vigil, 
while the form of a young girl was 
stretched silent upon the couch. 

Suddenly I awoke with a start. Some 
one was bending over me. It was Fanny 
Wilmer, her face strained and distorted 
with fright and tears. 

“Oh! do come to Mrs. Ashton!” she 
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panted. “Such a terrible thing has hap- 
pened! Oh! our poor Gertrude!” 

“What do you mean? What is the 
matter now?” I asked, in all the impa- 
tience of a premature awakening to the 
dull daylight. 

She pressed her folded hands together 
and struggled for self-command. “Ger- 
trude is dead!” she answered. 

She lay there in her clothes; still in 
the simple white dress of the evening be- 
fore. Her slender figure bore the strange 
impress of the final, marble rest that 
comes to all. The narrow lips, the long, 
exquisite curve of the cheek, the expres- 
sive hands, all so delicately accented, 
were now forever fixed. Dead! dead! 
no other change can Gertrude know. 
The closed lily-bud is never to open. 

Mrs. Ashton was mourning passionate- 
ly for the dead Louise. She did not 
know me; she was, at last, hopelessly in- 
sane. Tumbled unnoticed in a corner 
lay a little silk-covered pillow; it had 
supported the head of the dying girl at 
Cannes. It had brought rest to Ger- 
trude, too. It was plain that in a sudden 
access of frenzy the frantic sufferer had 
made use of it to snatch Gertrude from 
her opening life—thinking orly of tear- 
ing her altogether from her own too 
watchful mother. “My darling! my 
own! my only one!” she moaned. 

At length I was able to escape. As I 
went down the steps and skirted the 
house I passed the garden. The holly- 
hocks had flowered. Frightful, unnat- 
ural things! They were black—dead 
black. D. H. R. GooDA.e. 





WHY DO WE LIKE PEOPLE? 


‘| HE conditions that 

fa determine our likes 

and dislikes lie deep- 

er than observation 

can penetrate, and 

it seems to be a re- 

sult independent of 

the usual processes 

and one that refuses 

to be reduced to exact analysis. One 
does not like people because they are spe- 
cifically rich or poor, brilliant or dull, 
learned or ignorant, but for some reason 
that goes deeper than each or all of these. 
Nor does one indeed care most for the 
people who are kindest to him, and least 
for those less thoughtful. Whatever de- 


gree regard may assume—that of liking, 
of friendship, of love, it is curiously inde- 
pendent of gratitude. The gratitude may 
exist, but it is quite independent of and 
apart from this intuitive attraction which 
exists without reason and without choice. 

We all know people who do us good 


and not evil in every visible way; who 
are always agreeable, so far as outward 
words and manners go, and to whom we 
are and should be grateful for a thousand 
proffered courtesies, yet whom we instinct- 
ively hold in distrust. Often this dis- 
trust is one we will not admit even to 
ourselves, but all the same it is there and 
neither reason nor philosophy can wholly 
eradicate it. 

One fundamental truth of friendship is 
that one must learn to accept his friends 
for what they are and not demand of 
them what they are not. You meet one, 
for instance, who wins all love and confi- 
dence, and makes life sweet by tender 
and thoughtful ministrations. Suddenly 
it occurs to you to compare this more 
ideal and poetic nature with the execu- 
tive energy that is doing a wholly dif- 
ferent work in the world, and you begin 
to wonder and to cavil at the fact that 
the sweet responsiveness you prize does 
not also add to itself the force or the ef- 
fectiveness in other ways that compel 
your admiration of a wholly different in- 
dividuality. This note carried out would 
end in your asking the artist to leave his 


day-dreams and lend a hand in executive 
reforms; that the meditative mystic 
should engage in the materialism of or- 
ganized efforts; or that the man of force 
in affairs should betake himself solely to 
poetic ecstasy. Mrs. So-and-So is an ad- 
mirable raconteur, you say: she has seen 
a great deal of the world and has a keen 
perception of its salient phases; but she 
has no comprehension of the spiritual and 
contemplative side of life; there is no 
poetry in her. Or of another, you feel 
that her nature is ideal and beautiful: an 
hour with her is an hour on the Mount 
of Vision, and then you speculatively 
wonder if it is not her duty to carry to 
club or committee something of this finer 
element, and if she is not lacking, in that 
she prefers the solitude of high thought, 
or the society of the few to the stress and 
storm of the larger outlook. 

Thus meditative criticism runs on, and 
instead of enjoying the qualities that your 
friend has; instead of cherishing and ap- 
preciating them, you discount them be- 
cause, indeed, she has not something else ! 

Ah, it is sometimes—*Too late we 
learn a man must hold his friend un- 
judged, accepted, trusted to the end.” 

This truth is the very corner stone of 
all enduring friendship—that one must 
learn to prize his friend for what he is, 
and not cavil at what he is not. 

The moment one begins to do this a 
whole train of discords follow. Here, 
for instance, is the woman born for an 
audience rather than for the fireside. In 
address or argument she is eloquent, bril- 
liant and effective. She is attracted by 
problems of State and inspired by ap- 
plause. She is full of enthusiasm for 
public progress. Why regret that she 
does not care for the communion intime; 
that she prefers the applause of the mul- 
titude to the tenderness of nearer rela- 
tions? Why not enter into her life as it 
is, by some magic of sympathy, rather 
than lament that it is not something else? 
Why not enjoy her breadth and brilliancy, 
and support her flights, rather than ad- 
versely criticise her tendencies which you 
hold draw her from the finer ministra- 
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tions of life? Perhaps they are not really 
finer, after all. Our own convictions are 
so often improved and liberalized by be- 
ing revised by the convictions of others. 

Not unfrequently, indeed, is it the 
woman most prominently before the 
world, one who is apparently leading the 
most brilliant and satisfying life, who yet 
most needs the tender thought and un- 
varying tenderness of personal affection. 

It is a question if responsiveness is the 
quality we all most deeply care for in 
people. It is an affair of temperamental 
relation; perhaps, rather, one should say, 
a result of this relation, A. may be re- 
sponsive to B. while he is not in the least 
so to C., and while A. and C. are by no 
means responsive to each other. It 
seems to be a spiritual relation, pre-de- 
termined, and thus beyond the direct in- 
fluence of personal contact. It is or it is 
not; and the persons concerned have ap- 
parently no choice in the matter. 

Of course there is plenty of getting on 
in the social world which is independent 
of impulse from the inner springs of feel- 
ing. Social contact is largely superficial 


and governed by laws of ceremonial ob- 


servance. Only the barbarian is rude to 
persons he does not like. A high degree 
of civilization, while it is not, necessarily, 
synonymous with Christian feeling, imi- 
tates its code. Courtesy is not Christian- 
ity, but it simulates it. While the latter 
enjoins that one shall love his neighbor 
as himself, the other only insists that one 
shall appear to do so. Nor is courtesy 
to be despised even if it exist only as a 


LIKE PEOPLE? 


veneer. True courtesy implies many 
very real virtues—-self-restraint, consider- 
ation and patience, even if it does not 
comprehend love. 

The strong attraction of temperament. 
asks little from rational reasons for its 
existence. You may realize, for in- 
stance, that it is in conversation that you 
find the highest social enjoyment; and 
still there is So-and-So who never speaks 
a word above ordinary commonplaces, 
yet whose presence is perpetual joy. He 
may remark that it rained yesterday and 
that the sun shines to-day, and still be 
more entertaining to you than could be 
the most brilliant conversational pyro- 
technics of another. In fact, you only 
care for what he is, not what he says or 
does. If he sat silent he would enchant 
the hours for you all the same. This 
genuine liking goes deeper than social 
qualities. Nor does presence and famil- 
iarity dull the glamour, or absence and 
time efface the spell. It is the rapture 
of life that is new every morning and 
fresh every evening. It is the glory of 
that light which never was as sea or 
land. It is the ecstasy of recognition and 
is due solely to intuitive insight. 

The loves and friendships of life are its 
sweetest resources. All else—work, spe- 
cial achievement, creative energy in any 
form of manifestation—minister to these. 
To live in the atmosphere of responsive 
sympathy is to live in the atmosphere of 
heaven, and always is it true that “A 
man must hold his friend unjudged, ac- 
cepted, trusted to the end.” 

Litian WHITING. 
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<, LD lamps seldom burn 

, brightly; old pictures 

become dull and fad- 

ed by time; the pages 

of old books become 

musty and the letters 

faded and dim; but 

old friends gather 

strength, grace and 

beauty, as the years 

goon. And so old lamps may be newly 

filled and burnished ; old pictures bright- 

ened and beautified by the painter’s art, 

and old books made attractive and valu- 

able in new bindings and covers. Modern 

art and science, aided by the busy hands 

and brains of men and women, may ac- 

complish allthis. And it is the old friends 

who possess for us the greatest value, who 
are always nearest and dearest. 

It is with this feeling that the editors 
and publishers of GopEy’s present the 
magazine to the public. They trust this 
feeling is shared by all their readers, past 
and present. 

In the year 1830, Louis A. Godey, of 
Philadelphia, then a young man, con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a monthly 
magazine on lines and after ideas pecu- 
liarly hisown. First, it should be a lady’s 
book, in which there should be found not 
only the fashions of the times, but such 
literature as should interest and instruct 
the women of the household, and the home 
circle. That this policy was carried out 
to the letter is known to all who have 
followed this magazine through its un- 
broken and prosperous history of sixty- 
two years. 

The year 1830 was an important one 
to the United States, and, in fact, to the 
whole world, it having been marked by 
the introduction of many valuable dis- 
coveries and inventions. Surely this was 
a fitting year for the launching of a mag- 
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azine which was destined to completely 
revolutionize periodical literature. 

The first number appeared in July of 
the above year. It was naturally crude, 
and perhaps for that reason all the more 
interesting. The title page shows that it 
was published in Philadelphia, by L. A. 
Godey & Co., at 112 Chestnut Street. 
There is a colored fashion plate, repre- 
senting a woman of the period, in blue 
gown, yellow bonnet and lavender sun- 
shade. The effect of color is startling, but 
no doubt delighted the lady readers of the 
time. The contents of this first number 
is made up largely of selections from the 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


English and French magazines, the great- 
er number being duly credited. The 
only contribution which appears as writ- 
ten expressly for the magazine is a story, 
“The Leper’s Confession,” by R. Penn 
Smith ; but there are two stories by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, reprinted from British mag- 
azines, sketches by Miss E. Ingrim, Miss 
Jewsbury, a letter from the Lady Mary 
Grandison to the Lady Jane Plantage- 
net, describing a ball in the eighteenth 
century and a ball in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and dated “St. James’ Square, 
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1728.” There are articles on embroidery, 
dancing, driving, the toilet, ete. The 
poetry runs chiefly to the sentimental, 


Henry W, 


Longfellow. 


and none of it is original. “To My 
Mother on Hearing Her Sigh,” “ Retro- 
spection,” “ Life’s Visions,” “ Memory of 
the Brave,” being illustrations of the 
titles. But there are also two poems by 
Sir Walter Scott, and T. Moore and Mrs. 
Hlemans have places of honor. The 
whole magazine covers forty-eight pages. 

The memory of the founder, Louis A. 
Godey, is dear to the old magazine read- 
er, and what cultured family i is there of 
the last generation that does not remem- 
ber the old familiar name? 

Mr. Godey was born June 6, 1804, 
and died November 29, 1878. From 
1830 until 1877, when he retired, he was 
the active editor of his magazine. Dur- 
ing these forty-seven years he had many 
assistants, but he was alw: ays at the head, 
and to him everything was submitted. 
The wonderful success of his periodical is 
proof enough of the masterly hand and 
brain which guided it through its chang- 
ing fortunes. The character and life of 
ry Godey may perhaps be best shown 
by this tribute paid him by a personal 
friend: 

“ He was always a favorite in the best 
circles, making friends wherever he went, 
in all grades of life. But his home life 

is where his pure nobleness shone forth; 
in his devotion as a husband and father 
he stood supreme, Living in the midst 
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of the varied conflicts of polities, religion 
and sectional hate, he steadily preserved 
the amiable toleration of a judicial neu- 
trality. He was a humorist without 
rancor, a friend without faltering, a jour- 
nalist without passion. In his day he 
was the associate and intimate of most of 
the contemporary men of letters, artists, 
actors and statesmen, and he survived 
nearly all of them. He knew personally 
the chief intellects of the bar and the 
church ; and in his tranquil pages many 
cultivated minds were glad to print their 
thoughts. Mr. Godey always lived in a 
conservative atmosphere. His calling 
was a school of gentleness and refinement. 
Writing for women, and working for 
them as well, and of necessity knowing 
their tastes in books as in apparel, furni- 
ture and art, he would have become a 
model of kindness even if his nature had 
not been genial. For more than two 
generations he was their teacher. He 
was the first to print a periodical exclu- 
sively for them ; and there are women, aye, 
and men too, now living, who can easily 
remember how eagerly their grandmoth- 
ers devoured Gopry’s Lapy’s Book; 
how welcome it was at the centre-table in 
the long winter nights; how its songs, set 
to music by Godey, were sung at the little 
piano; how its pictures were praised and 
framed, and how its dress-patterns saved 


Bayard Taylor. 


the expense of a dressmaker, and taught 
the girls how to sew, and cut and fit for 
themselves. Could the female posterity 
of these grandmothers see the excellent 
man who gave them so much for so little, 
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during so many years, they would not be 
surprised at the pleasing smile that always 
lighted his broad face, nor at the genial 
wit that fell from his tongue.” 

In 1837 Mrs. Sarah J. Hale became 
associated with Mr. Godey in editing 


Edgar Allan Poe. 


this magazine, and was identified with 
it and its interests for forty-one years. 
She was born in 1788, and died, almost 
in the literary harness, in 1879. She 
wrote and published many books of prose 
and verse, which were very popular in the 
early days of American literature, and 
many of her volumes may yet be found 
in out-of-the-way corners of public and 
private libraries. 

Those who have been most conspicu- 
ously connected with the magazine, edi- 
torially, beside Mr. Godey and Mrs. Hale, 
are Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, Morton 
McMichael, Mrs. S. A. Sheilds, Charles 
W. Frost, A. E. Brown and J. G. L. 
Brown, Hannum Jones and Jenny June 
(Mrs. Croly). This does not include, 
however, the long list of editors of special 
departments, nor those who have for 
years during the magazine’s history done 
careful, conscientious and even brilliant 
work, but who have never permitted 
their names to appear in connection with 
the editorial departments. 

From the volumes of GoprEy’s since 
1830 are taken these names as forming a 
part of the honored and honorable list of 
contributors: Edgar Allan Poe, Harriet 
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Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Sigourney, Henry 
W. Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne, John G. Whittier, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, James Russell Lowell, 
William Cullen Bryant, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale, Joanna Baillie, N. P. Willis, Park 
Benjamin, Washington Irving, Frances 
S. Osgood, Felicia Hemans, Eliza Cook, 
Mrs. Seba Smith, Ann 8. Stephens, Caleb 
Cushing, R. H. Stoddard, T. S. Arthur, 
Charlotte S. Cushman, William E. Bur- 
ton, James T. Field, Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man, Virginia F. Townsend, Thomas 
Dunn English, Epes Sargent, Fanny 
Forrester, Catherine M. Sedgwick, Mary 
E. Hewett, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, Julia 
P. Smith, Thomas Buchanan Read, W. 
Gilmore Simms, Thomas 8. Collier, Chris- 
tian Reed, George Birdseye, Mrs. M. C. 
Hungerford, Margaret Vandergrift, Lucy 
M. Hooper, Marion Harland, Grace 
Greenwood, Caroline Lee Hentz, Jenny 
June (Mrs. Croly), Mary Clemmer Ames, 
Mary Kyle Dallas, Martha J. Lamb, 
Edgar Fawcett, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
and so many others that our space would 
not admit of printing them. Certainly 
the galaxy is a brilliant one, and one of 
which any magazine would have just rea- 
son for pride. 

The tendency of the American people 
is toward change and improvement, and 
probably this is as clearly shown in mag- 


Mrs. Sigourney 


azine literature as in any other field. 
During the past half century the maga- 
zines of America have undergone a most 
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remarkable revolution. For years after 
other magazines were started in various 
sections of the country GopEy’s kept 
thoroughly abreast with the times. While 
during the past dozen years other maga- 
zines were making rapid strides toward 
the front in illustrations and subject mat- 
ter, GopEy’s continued to hold a place 
peculiarly and individually its own, as a 
lady’s book. 

The following, which appeared in a 
number of this magazine at the time of 
Mr. Godey’s death, may have been a bit 
of prophetic writing: “There can scarcely 
be a doubt,” it read, “of the future suc- 
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cess of the magazine. It once had a cir- 
culation of 150,000; we should not be 
surprised to see it reach that figure a 
second time.” 

What Gopey’s has been to the literary 
world in the past, that it hopes to be in 
the future, and more. With the advan- 
tages and experiences of a long and 
remarkable history, with the clustering 
memories of familiar names and _ associa- 
tions, added to all that is modern in art, 
literature and science, GODEY’s, after in- 
dulging in a little day-dream, wakes up 
to a stronger, brighter and longer lease 
of life. Aubert H. Harpy. 


CHRYSALIS. 


STRANGE inborn principle of given life, 
That gains instead of losing strength by strife! 

he merest flower that opens, bursts to form 
rhrough aid of death and darkness, rain and storm. 


- 


A life was lying useless,—dark and low 

Beneath a pall of leaves and shroud of snow, 

A storm of love passed o’er it,—Life and Light 

Were gained by that mad tempest, and the night 

Can never more close around it dankly wet,— 

Could that freed soul, though storm tossed, e’er regret ? 


Marau Enis Ryay. 
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| HE average woman, in- 

stead of politics, has 
only preferences or 
prejudices. To be 
sure, her views may 
take on a tinge of po- 
litical color from con- 
tinual contact with 
the opinions of her 
father, her husband or her sweetheart, but 
as a rule she is more concerned about the 
Lady of the White House than about the 
politics of the President or the platform 
of his party. Speculation as to the next 
“ First Lady in the Land,” while not very 
wide, is very earnest. 

The wife of each candidate for the 
chief position in our government has al- 
ready given evidence of her eminent fit- 
ness to admirably sustain the dignity of 
the situation. Mrs. Benjamin Harrison 
and Mrs. Grover Cleveland have each 
served a term in the trying position en- 
tailed by their respective husband’s po- 
litical aggrandizement and each has cov- 
ered herself with conspicuous glory in the 
discharge of its arduous duties. Even 
confirmed cavillers found little to condemn 
under the social and domestic administra- 
tion of either lady—and yet no two 
women were ever more totally dissimilar 
than Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs. Harrison. 

With nearly half the width of our con- 
tinent extending between their birth- 
places, the inclinations, associations and 
circumstances of the two have tended 
steadily to create a still further diver- 
gence. They are as utterly unlike in 
age, appearance, tastes, manner and char- 
acter, as their husbands are in _ polities, 
and yet each appeared to excellent ad- 

vantage amid the difficulties that sur- 
round the Lady of the White House. 
Certainly no woman who ever presided 
over the establishment where our govern- 
ment houses our chief executive, ever won 
such general and genuine encomiums as 
did the sweet girl-wife who graced the 
White House during the presidency of 
Grover Cleveland. Even political ene- 
mies and trans-Atlantic sneerers at every- 
thing American failed to find a flaw in 
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the gracious, yet dignified young woman 
who was the veritable helpmeet of our 
late President. Nature had done so 
much, physically, morally and mentally, 
for Mrs. Grover Cleveland, that there 
seemed little for art or experience to add 
to make the perfect woman. That special 
gift which is a pearl without price among 
women —tact— was bestowed with no 
niggardly hand on fair Frances Folsom, 
and it is even now, after four years of 
Republican rule, declared in Washington 
that Mrs. Cleveland left not an enemy 
there. So constantly has she been in the 
public eye and heart ever since her mar- 
riage to the ex-President that there seems 
absolutely nothing left untold in her 
eventful life. 

Since her wedding-day she has proba- 
bly lived through no days so uneventful, 
so quiet, so secluded from public friction, 
as those of the past summer. At the 
quaint little cottage, “Gray Gables,” with 
her husband and her wee daughter, Mrs. 
Cleveland has spent months of utter 
quiet and content, despite the restless, 
resistless political atmosphere that  sur- 
rounded her husband. Mr. Cleveland 
has a rooted and violent objection to any 
association of his wife with politics. 
When, soon after his nomination, some 
enthusiastic and admiring women named 
a club for political influence after his 
wife, Mr. Cleveland wrote a very stern 
and explicit letter to the over-zealous 
ladies, telling them plainly that his wife 
would take no part directly or indirectly 
in the coming campaign, and intimating 
unmistakably that he thought the in- 
tended compliment savored a good deal 
of an impertinence. That Mrs. Cleveland 
will have a great deal of tacit influence 
in the coming conflict is a foregone con- 
clusion, but who can censure Mr. Cleve- 
land for desiring to regard her solely as 
his wife, the mistress ‘of his heart and 
home, and the mother of his child? 

Newspaper reporters, even mighty edi- 
tors, will tell you that Mrs. Cleveland is 
more difficult to interview than any pub- 
lic man. She is elusive to a degree. 
One cannot force one’s way into the pres- 
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ence of a beautiful woman, one cannot 
“catch her on the wing” as one does the 
evasive politician, one cannot attack her 
defiantly to hurl questions at her in pub- 
lic places as one does even the most ex- 
clusive and important male celebrity— 
and even if one did, that wonderful tact 
which is Mrs. Cleveland’s chief charac- 
teristic, would defeat one. She would 
smile and evade all answer, while she 
would make of the querist a slave and 
admirer for life. A newspaper woman 
whose social position was such that she 
had formed a pleasantly intimate friend- 
ship with Mrs. Cleveland, once went to 
see her on a professional errand. Mrs. 
Cleveland, believing it a social call when 
the scribbling woman’s card was given 
her, descended to her lovely white and 
gold drawing room to receive her. When 
the visitor stated her errand, Mrs. Cleve- 
land took her hand and said : 

“TI am so sorry, so very sorry, but I 
never have opinions for publication, you 
know. My husband does not want me 


ever to be interviewed—he would not be 
pleased if I talked for print—and it 


would not please you, would it, to have 
me displease him?” 

Her womanly frankness disarmed even 
the inquisitorial interviewer, who brought 
away for her own private delectation the 
memory of an hour’s charming chat with 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland. 

In both cases it is quite probable that 
the excitement of White House life holds 
little charm. The country demands that 
its curiosity shall be satisfied and the ru- 
ral districts throng to the Capital to feast 
its eyes on the chief executive, his wife, 
his apartments, his horses, his friends, 
and go away hardly content for lack of a 
peep into the butler’s pantry and the 
refrigerator. The wives of the nation’s 
representatives must absolutely be re- 
ceived about once in so often, and woe 
betide the President’s wife who seems to 
enjoy the society of Mrs. Jones of Ne- 
braska more than Mrs. Brown of Calli- 
fornia. These irksome duties naturally 
appear even more uninviting to Mrs. 
Harrison, whose whole demeanor be- 
speaks the love of the home in its truest, 
best and most domestic sense. Like Mrs. 
Cleveland, she is the wife and mother, 
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but there is perhaps an added emphasis 
upon the mother. She is a woman who 
loses none of her quiet dignity through 
the presence of a white bibbed apron and 
rolled up sleeves, with dabs of flour at- 
testing culinary anxieties. She is a 
woman who believes that man, to dis- 
charge faithfully and with the least wear 
and tear the duties of the State, should 
be properly and toothsomely supplied 
with the creature comforts of life, and 
even though she may not prepare with 
her own hands she should know by prac- 
tical experiment how to direct, suggest or 
remedy the affairs in the chef's domain, 

If the next President were to be elect- 
ed to office by the majority vote of the 
American women for the wives of the 
candidates, it would probably be the 
closest campaign on record, for the popu- 
larity of Mrs. Cleveland’s regime is quite 
equalled by the quiet dignity of Mrs. 
Harrison’s. One thing is certain, the 
home life of the President’s wife should 
be more widely disassociated from the 
duties of the executive mansion. The 
serving of five o’clock tea and the debate 
over the best recipes for waffles, while 
across the hall the affairs of state are be- 
ing discussed by the President and _ his 
Cabinet, is to say the least incongruous 
if not undignified. The executive man- 
sion of the United States of America 
should be built for and used for the 
nation’s affairs and not for family 
matters. 

It would be considered a rather one- 
horse church that should hold its Sunday 
school services in the parsonage, yet the 
people insist upon doubling up executive 
and household affairs under the one W hite 
House roof. 

Every detail of Mrs. Harrison’s every 
day life bespeaks the whole-souled alle- 
giance to him who, however he may appear 
to others as a great man, still stands bhe- 
fore her eyes as the good man. ‘The 
manifest devotion of the President, even 
in face of the arduous labors of the sum- 
mer term of Congress during Mrs. Harri- 
son’s illness, attest the well earned =u- 
premacy of the wife in the heart and 
mind of the nation’s chief. Not the lest 
of the trials which beset all public ch«r- 
acters, and most of all the Presiden'’s 
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wife, is the half concealed eagerness 
to see, hear or speak which the public 
shows. 

Washington society seems quite too 
prone to the belief that an election to the 
Presidency means for the President’s 
wife a complete surrender of all private 
life for four years. This committee and 
that committee; this Congressman’s wife 
and that Senator’s wife; this organization 
and that private charity seems to think 
that its own personal demands should be 
paramount, and that its beck and call 
should first be heeded of all the countless 
sacrifices demanded by each day’s mail. 
The sanctity of the hours which should be 
given to sleep is even encroached upon, 
and the reception fiend is allowed to play 
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sad havoe with the peace of mind of the 
White House household. 

In view of these impositions it is diffi- 
cult to understand how these two typical 
Presidents’ wives have been able to keep 
aloof from even unjust accusations of 
discourtesy. That they have done so is 
apparent in every newspaper correspon- 
dence, in every drawing room or club 
house conversation and in every editorial 
leader. 

Whether this arises from the God- 
given gift of intuition or whether it arises 
from careful thought and premeditation 
is immaterial, it is sufficient to know that 
both are endowed with a most commend- 
able and enviable idea of the eternal 
fitness of things. 

Mattie SHERIDAN. 








EVENING. 

Dim grows the wood: the amber evening tints 
Merge into opal skies and stars just seen; 

Down vistas gloomed and winding there are hints 
Of elves and gnomes along the mosses green. 
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MIDNIGHT. 
A holy song the thrush has distant sung; 
The tree-tops murmur like some dreaming sea; 
Hark! far away a silvern bell has rung 
Twelve strokes, slow-tolled, that faint and fade 


from me. 


canteen masa 
MORNING. 


A shaft of gold upon my upturned face 

As fleeting and as shy as any fawn; 
Sweet odors, stirring winds and forms of grace: 
Now tell me, is this heaven, or is it dawn? 
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RIcHARD Burton. 





MERRY-GO-ROUND in Paris 

never stops short. We still are in 

a whirl in a circle of receptions, 

dinners, cotillions, garden parties, theatres 
and weddings. 

The garden parties were the parties 
without the garden, for the rain, so longed 
for by farmers, drove the guests indoors. 
For one, the Princess de Sagan consoled 
her guests by the Waldte uffel’s orches- 
tra, but the season closing so merrily 
began under a cloud on the first day 
of the month. 

Thanks to wise precautions the day 
passed quietly without demonstration 
from the class whose doctrine is “ Vivre 
sans travailler et assassiner sans combat- 
tre!” The hungry young man who 
threw a stone through a café window to 
demonstrate the injustice of others eating 
if he could not, was sent to prison, as was 
also the sleepy man who, not having any 
bed or shelter, beat on ‘all the doors to 
keep others awake. 

Monsieur Loubet denying Mr. Lavy’s 
proposition that there should be some 
discrimination between the _ theoretical 


PARIS IN 
SUMMER. 


Paris, August 28, 1892. 


anarchist and the “dynamitards,” and 
asking for a definition of where the 
“doctrinaire ” ended and the “ practicien ” 
began, the government is coming down 
on the anarchist “like a bird of “prey! ‘ 
At last justice has discovered the authors 
of the explosion on the Boulevard Ma- 
genta—and a few days ago Ravachol 
was guillotined. 

Americans are in the majority of for- 
eign residents in Paris, and no wonder 
they love the bright, contagious insou- 
ciance and the pleasurable excitement of 
the lovely city. One seems in a rainbow 
world. I don’t think, in spite of all 
Monsieur Flammarion says, that the 
planet Mars has anything half as nice as 
this, where gayety is bred in the soft warm 
air! All around is movement, the note 
of the postillion’s horn is heard—tooty, 
toot, toot—away down the avenue anc 
thus the coaching parties flash by for 
some old chateau or country inn made 
famous by artists. The Rennion coaches 
are painted bright colors and the passen- 
gers look like flowers more than any- 
thing else in their exquisite summer 
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toilettes. The horses are generally black. 
I believe they are Hungarians, noted for 
good breed and wiry strength. Their 
ancestry is medieval, being descended 
from the Arab breeds which ex- 
isted in Hungary in the 14th 
century. 

The guard’s horn is 
merry in its mock- 
ing note to those 
left behind : 


“ Here we go—(echo) we go, we go. 
“Come, follow, follow me, 
“ (Echo) follow, follow me!” 


Coaching has become the rage in Paris 
and there have been some very delightful 
excursions planned and carried out. But 
the most popular coach has been the one 
making evening runs to St. Germain, and 
called The Evening Star. Its first trans- 
it was a night of extraordinary beauty. 
The moon rose early and escorted the 
coaching party in a way it has of running 
along the horizon, dodging behind a house, 
getting up a game of hide and seek in the 
woods, till once on high it silvers the 
whole sweet land. 

The Meteor is a coach whose daily 
trips takes passengers to Maisons- Laffitte, 
Where, as everyone knows, is a famous old 
chateau and a little house near by which is 


still standing and now famous as having 
been lived in by Talma, the tragedian. — 

Figaro has published a list of some of 
the veteran actors and actresses: “ Lafer- 


riére still 

played lover’s parts 

at seventy-three. Lemaitre 
created his last piece when sixty- 
Déjazet was seventy-seven when 
she gave her last representation at the 


nine. 


Variétiés, in 1875. An excellent come- 
dian, Lacressonniére, who, in spite of his 
seventy-two years, still plays;” and so 
continues a list of seven more, but Talma’s 
house made me think of an actor, a friend 
of his, René Luguet, who it seems has just 
created a new role at the Palais-Royal, 
where he is general manager, having en- 
tered there over half a century ago. He is 
eighty years old and famous for his health 
and energy—rises early, retires late, eats 
and drinks everything he likes, being a 
famous “fourchette.” In the morning, if 
not walking, he springs lightly on to the 
imperial of an omnibus which brings him 
to the Palais-Royal at noon, leaving at 
five to return at half past seven. On leay- 
ing the theatre at midnight it sometimes 
happens that he will dine with a comrade 
and when asked when he learns his part he 
says, “oh, at night, if there is any hurry.” 
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“T will leave the Palais-Royal when it 
leaves me, and something tells me I have 
only fifty years more!” 

A young and pretty actress has just 
won a suit against a biscuit factory for 
printing her portrait in colors on tin 
boxes containing little cakes. I read an 
advertising article a few days ago think- 
ing it was a critique on a Salon picture 
which had been awarded a prize, but I 
found before I was aware that I was being 
told how many beautiful things one needed 
in the country of which this rural picture 
reminded the writer. Poudre de riz Louis 
XV. for one’s nose, further an ombrelle- 
fleur or parasol of light erépon in the 
form of a rose or lettuce! Then a toque 
of red straw, with two long atennz, and a 
Mephistophelean feather, with a knot of 
black velvet to complete this love of a 
bonnet ! 

It is time that I too should speak of 
the pictures. The very thought has 
panic in it, there areso many! And I 
mean to write two lines that have come 
uninvited, and yet, I think, are apropos 
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of this overwhelming number of paintings 
exhibited this summer in Paris: 


“ Foyez plut6t magon si c’est votre talent,” 
“QOuvrier estimé dans un art nécessaire.” 


We have reached the solstice d’¢té 
and the two salons have closed. 

After leaving the salon of the Palisade 
de l’Industrie (called the old salon), a 
French critic wrote: 

“ Painting is no longer art, it is vice! 

“Painting is the piano of men! 

“Everyone paints now, it has become a vice 
of which Baudelaire had a presentiment ! 

“ Painting is an evil flower!” 

Twelve hundred and sixty-four exhibi- 
tors in the “Old Salon!” 

Of such masters as Bonnat, Lefebvre, 
Bouguereau, Gérome, Robert Fleury, J. 
P. Laurens and Benjamin Constant the 
pupils number six hundred ! 

Seventy-four Americans are “holding 
their own” remarkably well with their 
French confréres. Other nations (little 
Turkey even has five representatives) 
swell this tidal wave of paintings. The 
woman artists, too, have increased in num- 


bers to one hundred and fifty-two, the fifty- 
two being foreigners. How vast this ocean 
of accumulated pictures has been in Paris 


this year. Let me tell you, that besides 
the two Salons other exhibitions have 
sprung into life 
from the overplus. 
Exposition after 
exposition follow or 
clash in hot haste. 
The “ Union Libér- 
ale d’artistes Fran- 
cais” are chiefly the 
discarded ones of 
the Salons, and 
have their exposi- 
tion in the Champ 
de Mars, and are 
sometimes called 
the third Salon. 
There are the “ In- 
dépendants,” the 
Blane et Noir, the 
Inquiets, the Rose-Croix (the exclusively 
ideal). The artistes femmes, aquarellistes 
and pastellistes, follow, with innumerable 
small exhibitions in the Academy and 
private galleries of individual work. 
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If I may still speak figuratively of this 
sea of pictures a regatta is the only word 
to describe the number of this year’s art 
sales, each one more than important and 
not to be missed. They come in ruinous 
financial competition with the Salon ex- 
hibitors, for they are composed of chefs- 
deuvre. At the Dumas sale a diminutive 
work by Meissonier sold for 60,000 francs. 
Then a miniature Louvre was organ- 


ized by collectors for an exhibition of 
one hundred chefs-d’ceuvre for the bene- 
fit of a woman’s working union. It was 
a charming exposition, and there were 
some Gainsboroughs, Constables and Hob- 
bemas that were new and interesting to 
Parisians. 

A very much discontented artist, 
Monsieur Bourgonnier, in revolt at the 
bad position they had given his picture 
at the Salon, took it out of the frame, 
which he left to adorn the wall. He is 
now exhibiting it as well as his other 
work. He has the consolation of being 
his own hanging committee, though he 
will he forbidden exhibiting in the Salon 
lor two years as a punishment. 

Jean Béraud has again sent a religious 
subject treated with fin de siécle realism. 
Some protest against the profanity of 
painting the “descent from the cross” 
on the Montmartre hill overlooking 
Paris with figures one might meet on the 
boulevards or outskirts of the city among 
the poorer French classes. So many 
painters are painting religious subjects 
how as if indeed Christ walked the earth. 
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L’Hermitte has followed Uhdes’ example 
and represents Christ sitting at table 
with peasants blessing their bread. It is 
very touching and beautiful. 

“Like the fixed light in a crystal 
which flashes back the light of the sun, 
so does the soul of man reflect God.” 

It is happiness to look at Albert Maig- 
nans’ picture, which has been awarded 
the highest prize. There is the realism 


but only peace 
and quiet as you look at the dying sculp- 
tor, about whom hover the creations of 
his genius—one of them is kissing his 


of a dream if you will, 


forehead. One recognizes the different 
groups, for the sculptor is Carpeaux, of 
whose talent this painting is an hypoth- 
eosis. 

In the musical world of course Sal- 
ammbo was the event of the season, and 
Mme. Caron’s triumph complete. There 
is great mutual admiration between the 
composer, Reyer, and the artiste. He 
says, when congratulated about Salamm- 
bo: “Do not speak to me of my music, 
its worth lies in its interpretation.” It is 
to her husband, Monsieur Caron, from 
whom she is divorced, that she owes her 
success as an artist, for when she married 
him she was hopelessly discouraged. 
Mlle. Rose Meunier, a carpenter’s daugh- 
ter, born in Boissy la Riviére, after 
studying in the Paris Conservatory, left 
without success, without recompense, and 
then without physical advantages—she 
was angular in face and figure, with long 
thin arms. She married Monsieur Caron, 
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an obscure musician, leader of an orches- 
tra, deformed and bent, but withal en- 
dowed with artistic intelligence, for he 
divined the great artist in his young wife, 
and in spite of the evident incompatibili- 
ty of their two characters, it was through 
his guidance and advice in her study 
that at last resulted in her engagement at 
the theatre “de la Monnai” in 1882. 
From that time she has won success. 

“Le Prince d’Aurec,” which when given 
for the first time at the Vaudeville was 
expected to raise a storm, has, on the con- 
trary, been a great success and was enthu- 
siastically applauded by the very society 
against which its satire was directed. 
The young writer, Henri Lavedan, has 
used the keenest thrusts, barely marking 
the personality—and at the first audience 
there were several who were very likely 
hit hard. The play treats of one of the 
most interesting subjects of the time, the 
influence of Jews on society, where an 
aristocracy of birth accepts the aristocracy 
of money, provided it is not expected to 
give but to receive all the profit thereby. 

“Les Troyens,” an opera by Berlioz, 
has been revived after twenty-five years 
obscurity. It isa pity poor Berlioz could 
not be revived by the tardy applause it 
has received. 

Eighteen years ago Zola’s drama, “The- 
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rese Raquin,” was hissed; now it is met 
with acclamations and is the talk of Paris. 
I cannot imagine wishing to see it, for I 
hear it portrays the torments of a couple 
tortured by remorse and that “Horror” 
has never, even in 
Paris, been given 
with such realism ! 
Each vacancy at 
the Academy brings 
Zola nearer his elec- 
tion among the Im- 
mortals. Earnest 
Lavisse, a public 
favorite and the idol 
of the students 
among whom he 
lives, was elected the 
successor of |’ Admi- 
ral Jurien de La 
Graviére by twenty- 
seven votes to Zola’s 
three. Lavisse is a 
patriotic historian so 
just to Prussia in his 
writings that the 
Germans declare his 
history of Frederick the Great to be the 
best ever written. His election, coming 


just before President Carnot’s visit to 


Nancy, was something of a political event. 
ELEANOR E. GREATOREX. 
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CONDUCTED BY GEORGE H. LAWRENCE. 





TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


HE first number of Godey’s Lady's 
7 Book was issued in 1830, in the city 
of Philadelphia, and from that 
memorable occasion to the present time— 
a period of sixty-two years—it has held a 
place in the affections of American women 
which no other periodical has been abie 
to fill, During that period scores of pub- 
lications in the same line have been born, 
and after a brief existence have passed 
away, but Gopry’s still remains une- 
qualled, unrivalled, unexcelled. It has 
stood, and will stand the test of time. 

The energetic ability which character- 
ized the management of the magazine 
under the administration of Louis A. 
Godey, its founder, and which easily 
kept it in the front rank, is about to be 
supplemented to a marked degree by the 
New York management. 

Recognizing that in this age of large 
ideas and of high culture no publication 
can keep in touch with the times unless 
conducted on a plane compatible with 
national aspirations—which means noth- 
ing more nor less than to be in the front 
rank in everything—we purpose making 
the Fashion feature so surprisingly inter- 
esting, and so strikingly beautiful in il- 
lustration, that this department alone must 
commend the publication to every Amer- 
ican mother and daughter, constituting it 
in the future what it has been in the 
past, the American Women’s Magazine. 

If it be true, as a distinguished author 
says, that the consciousness of being 
well dressed gives a feeling of inward 


tranquility that religion is sometimes 
found powerless to bestow, then the influ- 
ence which has been exerted to a great 
extent, and which will be exerted in a 
far greater degree by GopEy’s, America’s 
First Magazine, in so far as it has refer- 
ence to art and taste in dress, will be of 
the beneficent. kind that teachers of 
Moral Philosophy wield when they indi- 
cate (as far as lies in their power) how 
the human emotions and understanding 
may best be educated and advantageously 
developed. We consider that by making 
it our constant aim and directing our 
earnest efforts to inculcating in these 
pages ably, agreeably and interestingly, 
the Art of dressing well, we are engaged 
in a laudable and enviable undertaking, 
and one that has a direct and powerful 
bearing upon the morals that enter into 
every-day life. 

The consciousness of being well-dressed 
is closely allied with self-respect, and 
self-respect is as closely allied with the 
higher emotional nature of man. The 
declaration that “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness” was made by the very highest 
authority; we reverently add: “ Dress- 
ing well is next to cleanliness.” 

Since, for the consummation of so laud- 
able an undertaking as the elaboration of 
the Fashion Department in a first class 
periodical, we will spare no efforts and 
grudge no expense, we confidently assert, 
feeling assured that a host of subscribers 
will soon voluntarily corroborate such 
assertion, that the equal, in its line, of 
this magazine has never appeared either 
at home or abroad. 
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FIGURE No. 1. For description see page 384. 


“It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated.” This was never so true 
as in the case of this high class 
periodical, and we will there- 
fore content ourselves with just 
a word or two in reference to 
the principal features of that 
department of which the pleas- 
ant topic is the most artistic, 
appropriate, graceful, becom- 
ing, delicate, dainty, lovely, re- 
fined, charming and esthetic, 
Fairy Fashions for Females. 

Having secured the services 
of one of America’s famous por- 
trait artists, we will issue each 
month four exquisitely colored 
portraits of leading society 
ladies, noted for their attractive 
beauty and exceeding good taste 
in dress. The costumes illus- 
trated will be the latest Paris 
creations, and will be represent- 
ed in the highest style of art. 

In addition to these exceed- 
ingly beautiful portrait plates, 
the pages of our Fashion De- 
partment will be replete with 
illustrations of dresses for la- 
dies, misses and children, de- 
signed by our special artists 
and prepared with due regard 
to the presentation of the mi- 
nutest detail in each design. 

Perfect fitting patterns being 
of paramount importance in 
household economics, we have 
given special attention to the 
organization of a Pattern De- 
partment, and with a view to 
doing most good to that great 
number of American mothers 
who, by force of circumstances, 
must practice home dressmak- 
ing, we have engaged a corps 
of designers of ladies’ patterns, 
and another corps who will de- 
vote all their talent and energy 
to the production of beautiful 
designs in misses’ and children’s 
patterns. When we say that 
our constant aim will be to 
furnish a superior article at an 
extremely narrow margin of 
profit, we are not illogical, for 
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we feel confident that the small emolu- In addition to the four colored por- 
ments resultant from our patterns will traits, we issue with this number pen 
be more than counterbalanced by the portraits of Mrs. William Laytin and 
large quantities we will have to 

supply our numerous patrons 

with. 

The portraits of leaders of 
fashion in New York, which 
accompany this number of the 
magazine, are artistic produc- 
tions in the strictest acceptation 
of the term. Sketched by an 
artist of national reputation, 
and colored by the Godey He- 
liocromié Process, they certainly 
are sufficiently meritorious as 
works of art to admit of their 
being placed in any Art Gal- 
lery in the land. 

The first plateis a portrait 
of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 
whose delightful personality 
and physical beauty are as fa- 
miliar to the average American 
as is the historic name she bears. 

The second portrait is that of 
Mrs. Burke Roche—daughter 
of Mr. Frank Work—a leader 
in New York society, and noted 
not only for her beauty but also 
for her exceedingly good taste 
in dress. 

The third portrait is that of 
Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew, 
whose name is a household 
word throughout the land. As 
stated elsewhere, Mrs. Depew 
does not shine by the reflected 
glory of her husband’s name, 
but on the contrary, she pos- 
sesses a beauty of mind and a 
personality which pre-eminent- 
ly qualify her to fill the position 
she holds as wife and companion 
to the brilliant orator whose 
fame is international. 

The fourth portrait is that of 
Miss Fanny Bland Pryor— 
daughter of Judge Roger A. 
Pryor—a young lady whose 
face and figure and exquisite 
taste in dress entitle her to the 
prominent position she holds 
among the leaders in fashion- 
able circles, Fiaurg No, 2. For description see page 384. 
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It is impossible for us at 
this time to give even an in- 
dication of the many beautiful 
features in store for future use 
in connection with the Fash- 
ion Department of the maga- 
zine. Suffice it to say that it 
is our purpose to excel in both 
text and illustrations, thereby 
making the fashion features 
doubly interesting to lady 
readers, and inducing them 
to consult its pages frequently 
and fully with the assurance 
that they will be, not disap- 
pointed, but agreeably sur- 
prised and intensely gratified. 





















MRS. WM. K. 
VANDERBILT. 











By many of the friends 
and admirers of the House of 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt is considered the 
beauty of the family. She is 
unquestionably a lady of im- 
posing presence and elegance, 
and her gowns, her jewels and 
all the appointments of her 
attire are sumptuous and mag- 
nificent to a degree. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt is a Southern wo- 
man by birth, being a native 
of Georgia, and possessing 
the Southern characteristics 
that have made the women 
of the sunny South famous 
throughout the world. She 
has their beauty and their 
grace, and also their gracious- 
ness, for Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt is noted for her 
rare entertaining ability, a 
quality which has made her 
justly popular throughout 

Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, two well known so- our broad land. She is undoubtedly a 

ciety leaders, noted as well for their strikingly handsome woman and she is 

charms of manner as for the beauty and always attired with almost regal splen- 

elegance of their attire. dor. Her face and figure are eminently 
| A full description of the costume worn adapted for the display of elaborate ap- 
by each lady will be found under hername. parel and many of her costumes are 








































FicurE No, 3. For description see page 386. 
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almost Oriental in their gorgeousness. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt is tall and superbly 
formed. She has very dark eyes, an 
unusually fine complexion and a profu- 
sion of beautiful golden-bronze hair of 
an indescribable shade, as rare as it is 
lovely. 

In our colored portrait Mrs. Vander- 
bilt is wearing a handsome dinner gown 
of heliotrope satin, richly embroidered 
and trimmed with costly lace. The bod- 
ice, which is cut low and round, is orna- 
mented with a puffing of lace, which 
falls in bertha fashion over the bust and 
shoulders and forms the short, drooping 
sleeve. The pointed belt, which extends 
only from the hips on either side, is 
formed of alternate folds of embroidery 
and sea-green velvet. The back of the 
dress is cut & la Princesse. The skirt, 
which opens on the side to display a pet- 
ticoat of lace, is handsomely trimmed 
with a border of embroidery, and a simi- 
lar border decorates the train. 


MRS. BURKE ROCHE. 


Mrs. BurKE RocHeE is by many 
judges declared to be not only the most 
beautiful but the most popular woman in 
New York society of the ultra fashion- 
able set. Her father, Mr. Frank Work, 
is many times a millionaire, and since 
her first social appearance she has reigned 
an undisputed belle. She is tall and 
very graceful, with a figure that is abso- 
lutely perfect in outline and proportion. 
Her hair is a rich dark chestnut, with a 
ruddy sheen upon it; her dark eyes are 
large and brilliant, and her complexion 
has the rich clearness that we generally 
designate as “ English.” 

Mrs. Roche is noted for the beauty 
and elegance of her attire. She is one of 
the New York women who “set the fash- 
ions,” and in the park, at balls, at the 
theatres and elsewhere her gowns are 
anxiously scanned for “ points.” 

The reception costume which Mrs. 
Burke Roche wears in our plate is of 
rich heliotrope satin trimmed with fine 
lace. The skirt, which is cut en train, 
is of satin, and has a front of solid em- 


FicurE No. 4. For desoription see page 386. 


broidery in a Cashmere design, finished at 
the hem with a drapery of lace artistically 
caught up at regular intervals, while the 


train is covered entirely with lace. The 
pointed bodice is made in surplice fashion, 
fastening at the right side with a large 
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sash, which falls in graceful folds over the 
back of the dress. The neck is cut low, 
and has a drapery of lace which forms 
the short sleeves, these being caught up 
with butterfly bows of ribbon. 
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FIGURE No. 5. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


No. 1. The handsome Russian gown 


For description see page 386, 
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portrayed in this illustration is made of 
myrtle green epingline, and has Russian 
trimmings of grey leather embroidered in 
steel. The skirt, which is cut in the 
popular bell style, has a three inch band 
of the leather around the 
bottom, surmounted by a 
twisted trimming of the ma- 
terial caught at intervals 
with knots of myrtle green 
velvet. The blouse is made 
over a fitted lining, and is 
gathered in at the waist with 
a belt of the leather, fasten- 
ing at the left side with vel- 
vet buttons and crossed loops 
of steel cord. The wide Em- 
pire collar is of velvet, while 
the yoke and standing collar 
are of leather. The tight 
fitting sleeves are also made 
of velvet, the caps being of 
the epingline, finished with 
a band of the leather. 

Seven yards of double 
width material and two 
yards of velvet were em- 
ployed in modelling this 
costume. 

The pattern, No. 1, costs 
40 cents, and is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 inches bust 
measure. For illustration 
see page 380. 

No.2. In this illustration 
an exceptionally handsome 
carriage toilette is shown. 
It is composed of dark green 
silk having hair line stripes 
of old gold, and is trimmed 
with gold guipure and black 
and green velvet in a strik- 
ing honeycomb pattern. 
The plain full skirt, which 
is slightly trained, is of silk, 
and has a very full puft 
around the hem. The com- 
bination of silk and velvet 
shown in the coat is original 
and unique, the back being 
of velvet, with side forms 
of silk, which are carried from the 
shoulder in three double plaits and at 
the bottom form deep points. Similar 
plaits are seen in the front and form a 





(MRS. CALVIN S. BRICE.) 
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FIGURE No. 6. For description see page 387. 


The pointed vest and stand- 
ing collar are of velvet, the waistcoat be- 
ing of guipure; and the sleeves, which 
are tight at the wrist and full above the 
elbow, are of silk. 

Fourteen yards of silk, two yards of 


wide collar. 
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velvet and one and a half yards of gui- 
pure will be needed for this costume. 

The pattern, No. 2, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Price, 40 cents. For illustration see 
page 381. 

No. 3. This charming evening dress 
for a young girl is made in Spanish style, 
and is of pale blue crépe with an insertion 
of Escurial lace in the same shade. The 
pretty and stylish little jacket, which is 
formed of embroidered ribbon, is ar- 
ranged to cross over the chest, and fas- 
tens on one shoulder. The girdle is also 
of the ribbon, and terminates on the left 
side in a knot and long ends. Lace is 
seen on the neck and sleeves, and also 
borders each flounce. 

The quantity of material required for 
this pretty dress will be eight yards of 
crépe, eight yards of insertion, twelve 
yards of lace and six yards of embroid- 
ered ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 3, is in five sizes, for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age. Price, 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 382. 

No. 4 represents a Russian costume 
that is dainty and unique. It is mod- 
elled in cashmere of an exquisite shade 
of vieux rose, the belt, harness and stand- 
ing collar being of black velvet richly 
embroidered in gold. The blouse is 
opened from the waist on each side, the 
edges being cut in horn scallops outlined 
in gold embroidery, and a plain band of 
black velvet is laid beneath the scallops 
to accentuate the design. The full Rus- 
sian sleeves are plaited into pointed cufls 
of embroidered velvet, and the plain 
English skirt is prettily decorated with a 
shell plaiting of the cashmere. To de- 
velop this pretty and effective dress will 
require five yards of cashmere and one 
and a half yards of velvet, which is em- 
broidered after being cut out. 

Pattern No. 4 is in five sizes, for misses 
from twelve to sixteen, and costs 35 
cents. For illustration see page 383. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a stylish dress for a 
young lady, developed in English cheviot 
and trimmed with embroidery and velvet 
ribbon. The straight skirt has no other 
trimming than a band of embroidery. 
The round waist has a full vest of silk, 
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For description see page 387. 


wide collar. The pointed vest and stand- 
ing collar are of velvet, the waistcoat be- 
ing of guipure; and the sleeves, which 
are tight at the wrist and full above the 
elbow, are of silk. 

Fourteen yards of silk, two yards of 
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velvet and one and a half yards of gui- 
pure will be needed for this costume. 

The pattern, No. 2, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Price, 40 cents. For illustration see 
page 381. 

No. 3. This charming evening dress 
for a young girl is made in Spanish style, 
and is of pale blue crépe with an insertion 
of Escurial lace in the same shade. The 
pretty and stylish little jacket, which is 
formed of embroidered ribbon, is ar- 
ranged to cross over the chest, and fas- 
tens on one shoulder. The girdle is also 
of the ribbon, and terminates on the left 
side in a knot and long ends. Lace is 
seen on the neck and sleeves, and also 
borders each flounce. 

The quantity of material required for 
this pretty dress will be eight yards of 
crépe, eight yards of insertion, twelve 
yards of lace and six yards of embroid- 
ered ribbon. 

The pattern, No. 3, is in five sizes, for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age. Price, 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 382. 

No. 4 represents a Russian costume 
that is dainty and unique. It is mod- 
elled in cashmere of an exquisite shade 
of vieux rose, the belt, harness and stand- 
ing collar being of black velvet richly 
embroidered in gold. The blouse is 
opened from the waist on each side, the 
edges being cut in horn scallops outlined 
in gold embroidery, and a plain band of 
black velvet is laid beneath the scallops 
to accentuate the design. The full Rus- 
sian sleeves are plaited into pointed cuffs 
of embroidered velvet, and the plain 
English skirt is prettily decorated with a 
shell plaiting of the cashmere. To de- 
velop this pretty and effective dress will 
require five yards of cashmere and one 
and a half yards of velvet, which is em- 
broidered after being cut out. 

Pattern No. 4 is in five sizes, for misses 
from twelve to sixteen, and costs 3) 
cents. For illustration see page 383. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a stylish dress for a 
young lady, developed in English cheviot 
and trimmed with embroidery and velvet 
ribbon. The straight skirt has no other 
trimming than a band of embroidery. 
The round waist has a full vest of silk, 
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over which is a jacket of the 
cheviot, draped very slightly 
and caught across the bust with 
a bow of velvet ribbon. The 
sash, which is also of the ribbon, 
terminates at the side in a large 
bow and ends. Cuffs of em- 
broidery complete the full leg 
of mutton sleeves, and the 
standing collar is also of em- 
broidery. The quantity of ma- 
terial required to make the 
costume will be three yards of 
cheviot 48 inches wide, one 
yard of silk, five yards of vel- 
vet ribbon and three and a half 
yards of embroidery. 
The pattern, which is No. 5 
is in five sizes, for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. 
Price 35 cents. For illustra- 
tion see page 384. 
No. 6. In the misses’ cos- 
tume here presented a novel 
Russian effect will be noted. 
It is modelled in fine frigate 
blue cashmere, with trimmings 
of corded velvet of the same 
shade, through which run hair 
line stripes of gold thread. 
The plain skirt has a full plait- 
ed back, and is finished around 
the hem with a tiny quilling of 
cashmere surmounted by a band 
of velvet. In the waist, which 
has a deep yoke of guipure, the 
cashmere and velvet are prettily 
combined, the right side being 
of the velvet, arranged surplice 
fashion and ending in two deep 
points. The Russian belt is 
composed of folds of velvet and 
fastens on the left side beneath 
a large rosette. A smaller ro- 
sette finishes the collar, and the 
full Russian sleeves terminate 
in deep velvet cuffs. 
Of the cashmere this stylish 
costume will require three Figure No. 7. For description see this page. 
yards, with two and a half 
yards of velvet and half a yard of guipure. No.7 is a stylish costume for a young 
The pattern, No. 6, is in five sizes, for lady. It is made of the new fabric 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of known as epingline, in a rich shade of 
age. Price, 85 cents. For illustration garnet, and is trimmed with velvet of a 
see page 386. darker shade and surah of garnet shot 
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with pearl. 
surah beneath a jacket of the material, 
and has a folded belt of velvet fastening 
at the side with a Rhinestone buckle and 
finished at the back with a bow and sash 


FIGURE No. 8. 


ends. 
velvet. Three large box plaits ornament 
the back and sides of the skirt, which is 


The round waist is made of 


For description see this page. 
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rather full in front, and is finished around 
the hem with a lattice trimming formed 
of narrow folds of velvet. 

For making up this costume five yards 
of material forty-two inches wide, one and 
a half yards of surah 
and one yard of velvet 
will be required. 

The pattern, No. 7, 
costs 35 cents, and is 
in five sizes, for misses 
from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. For illus- 
tration see page 387. 

No. 8. The pictur- 
esque promenade dress 
here delineated is com- 
posed of camel’s hair 
and velvet. The skirt 
is arranged simply in 
groups of plaits, three 
in each group. The 
bodice is plaited pret- 
tily over a fitted lin- 
ing, the yoke being 
shirred in lengthwise 
puffs, which are sepa- 
rated by strips of vel- 
vet ribbon ending in 
small rosettes. The 
sleeves, which are 
pufied above the el- 
bow to correspond 
with the yoke, are 
plaited into velvet 
cuffs. A plaited cape 
of the material affords 
an artistic finish to 
the sleeves and forms 
a jacket front, while 
hip pieces of velvet 
complete the waist 
decoration. 

For the develop- 
ment of this dress 
three yards of mate- 
rial, three-fourths of 
a yard of velvet and 
four yards of ribbon 
will be required. 

Pattern No. 8 is in 
seven sizes, for girls 
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The cuffs and collar are also of from six to twelve. Price, 30 cents. For 


illustration see this page. : 
No. 9 is a pretty dress for a little girl, 
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and is modelled in velours Russe. The 
plaited vest is of Bengaline, and is con- 
fined at the waist with a wide belt 
of gold galon. The jacket, which is 
of velours Russe, is cut short in front 
and slashed at the back in long tabs, 


FIGURE No. 9. For description see page 388. 


which commence two inches above the 
waist line in order to display the belt. 
The full sleeves are of Bengaline, and 
are plaited into deep cuffs of velours 
Russe. 

Five yards of velours Russe and two 
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and a half yards of Bengaline will be the 
quantity of material required. 

Pattern No. 9 is in seven sizes, for 
girls from six to twelve years of age. 
Price, 30 cents. For illustration see 
this page. 

Fig. 10. This simple but pretty 
house dress for a little girl is made 
of fine India cashmere, in the new 
shade of old rose. The hem of the 
straight skirt is ornamented with a 
single row of fancy stitching. A 
band of white Point de Géne lace 
confines the full waist back and 
front, and cuffs of the same finish 
the full sleeves. The long sash and 
shoulder-straps are of Ottoman silk 
two shades darker than the cash- 
mere. Three yards of cashmere, 
one and a half yards of silk and 
one yard of lace will be necessary 
for the construction of the dress. 

The pattern, No. 10, is in seven 
sizes, for little girls from six to 
twelve years of age, and costs 30 
cents. For illustration see page 391. 

No.11. This picturesque suit for 


a little boy is a new design of the 


Fauntleroy order. The jacket and 
knee pants are of black velvet, the 
shirt, with collar and cuffs, being of 
fine white cambric prettily decorated 
with lace. Two yards of velvet 
twenty-seven inches wide will be 
required to make the suit. 

The jacket and knee pants pat- 
terns are No. 11, and cost 35 cents. 
They are in five sizes, for boys from 
four to eight years of age. For 
illustration see page 392. 

No. 12. The Scotch kilt suit 
here depicted is also intended for a 
little boy. The kilt is of tartan 
cashmere, the short jacket being of 
fine black worsted having an em- 
broidery of silk three-fourths of an 
inch from the edge, which is bound 
with silk braid. The shirt is of 
white cambric trimmed with }ace, 

and has deep collar and cuffs. The Scotch 
bonnet is of black cloth ornamented on the 
side with a couple of quills. The quantity 
of material required for making the suit 
will be seven-eighths of a yard of cash- 
mere fifty-four inches wide for the kilt, 
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and seven-eighths of a yard of fine cork- 
screw cloth for the jacket. 

The suit pattern is No. 12, and is in 
four sizes, for boys from three to six 
years of age. Price, 35 cents. For illus- 
tration see page 393. 


The quantity of material employed in 
modelling the toilettes presented in our 
portraits is as follows: 


For the evening gown worn by Mrs. 
Brice (Pattern No. 13): eighteen yards of 
brocaded satin and three yards of lace. 


For Mrs. Laytin’s reception toilette 
(Pattern No. 14): eighteen yards of satin 
duchesse, two and a half yards of wide 
lace for the skirt and five yards of nar- 
rower lace for the waist trimming. 


For the street costume worn by Miss 
Pryor (Pattern No. 15): five yards of 
broadcloth and three yards of velvet. 


For the dinner gown worn by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt (Pattern No. 16): twelve 
yards of satin, one and a quarter yards 
of wide lace, four yards of narrower lace 
and one and a half yards of velvet. 


For the reception toilette worn by Mrs. 
Burke Roche (Pattern No. 17): twenty 
yards of satin, six yards of the narrow 
lace and three yards of lace for the train. 


For the costume worn by Mrs. Depew: 
twenty yards of brocade for the gown 
(Pattern No. 18) and ten yards of velvet 
for the opera cloak (Pattern No. 19). 


Patterns of these costumes may be ob- 
tained from our office in nine sizes, rang- 
ing from 30 to 46. Price, $1.00 each. 


MRS. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


To be the wife of the most popular 
and widely-known American of the day 
is certainly a great and enviable distinc- 
tion, and it belongs to Mrs. Chauncey M. 
Depew, whose husband has been an hon- 
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orable guest at nearly every European 
court, and who is unquestionably the 
most famous man of his day in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Depew, however, does not 
shine alone by her husband’s reflected 
glory. She is herself a brilliant feature 


Figure No. 10. For description see page 390. 


of New York society. She presides over 
a splendid home, she entertains frequent- 
ly and elegantly, she is an accomplished 
linguist and musician, and a woman of 
marked elegance of attire. For the first 
time in many years Mrs. Depew has laid 
aside mourning, and her gowns, always 
rich and handsome, are now unusually 
striking. She has a figure of unusual 
grace, almost girlish in its slender out- 
lines, just the sort of figure that modistes 
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dote on. Her hair, which is very abun- 
dant, is a soft very dark brown, so dark 
that many think it black, and her eyes 
are strikingly large, dark and luminous. 
Add to this a complexion of vivid bril- 
liancy and a color in the cheeks which is 
as beautiful as it is unusual in a bru- 








FIGURE No, il, For description see page 390. 
nette, and it is easy to conclude that Mrs. 
Depew is a lady of striking personality. 
In our illustration Mrs. Depew is rep- 
resented as wearing, with her customary 
grace, a handsome evening gown of bro- 
caded silk. The opera cloak, which is 
of unique design, is of myrtle green vel- 
vet, with feather trimming of a soft dove 
grey as garniture, and is richly embroid- 
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ered with iridescent beads in an elaborate 
Oriental pattern, which strikingly accen- 
tuates the elegance of the costume and 
its charming wearer. 


MRS. CALVIN S. BRICE. 


Mrs. Carvin S. Brice, whose hus- 
band, as politician and financier, is 
known throughout both continents, is a 
lady who has already acquired, during 
her brief sojourn in New York, a good 
deal of celebrity for the splendor of her 
attire, the elegance of her entertainments 
in her handsome Fifth Avenue residence, 
and the charm of her gracious personal- 
ity. Mr. Brice is a man of many mil- 
lions and Mrs. Brice is their delightful 
dispenser. During the recent Newport 
season her dinners and dances have been 
many and most elegant, and next winter 
at Washington Mrs. Brice will rank pre- 
eminent among the Capital’s hostesses. 

She is a handsome woman, with a 
manner of peculiar charm. While in- 
posing in appearance, she is withal most 
gracious and affable. Her eyes are grey- 
blue in color and are soft and merry ; her 
complexion is like a girl’s, though she 
has a young daughter just introduced 
to society, and her soft, wavy hair is a 
very light brown. 

Mrs. Brice dresses with marked rich- 
ness, and many of her costumes are 
gorgeous in the extreme. 

As portrayed in our illustration, Mrs. 
Brice is wearing a handsome evening 
gown of black satin duchesse, brocaded 
in gold, the trimming of which is fine 
black lace dotted with tiny gold beads, 
and edged with a narrow fringe of gold 
pendants. The dress, which is cut a la 
Princesse, opens at the side to display a 
panel of the lace, over which the front is 
draped slightly, but sufficient to impart 
softness to the outlines of the figure. A 
short shawl end finishes the drapery in 
the back, and is held in place by a 
handsome gold clasp. The bodice, the 
neck of which is V shaped back and 
front, is filled in with lace to match that 
on the skirt, the lace in the back forming 
a half opened fan, from which graceful 
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folds are drawn over the bust, tying in 
the centre with a soft knot, which is se- 
cured with a diamond ornament. 


MRS. WILLIAM LAYTIN. 


Mrs. Witi1AM LayTIN, who enjoys 
the unique distinction of having the 
largest wardrobe in the world, is a very 
pretty and very charming woman. In 
addition to all her gowns and graces, she 
has a husband whose income is $120,000 
a year and whose chiefest joy is the 
adornment of his pretty wife. During the 
past summer Mrs. Laytin electrified the 
various resorts by appearing with fifty- 
six trunks, containing three hundred 
gowns, one hundred hats, a gross of shoes, 
parasols, gloves and handkerchiefs un- 
countable, not to mention other indis- 
pensable, but invisible articles of attire. 
During the summer she never appeared 
twice in the same costume and all were 
equally becoming, from the dainty morn- 
ing gown to the elaborate ball dress. 

Mrs. Laytin is a very pretty woman, 
of the type that is essentially womanly. 
She is a trifle under medium height 
and as plump as the proverbial par- 
tridge. Her eyes are a soft blue-grey, 
her complexion fair, with a faint flush in 
the cheeks, and her brown hair has a de- 
cided auburn tinge. 

The elegant reception toilette in which 
Mrs. Laytin is represented, is of ivory 
satin duchesse, and is trimmed with fine 
point d’esprit. The trained skirt is of 
the satin, with an entire front of the lace. 
The bodice, which is pointed and quite 
plain, has a round cut neck, and is fin- 
ished with a draping of the lace, ar- 
ranged to form the short sleeve. 


MISS FANNY BLAND PRYOR. 


Miss Fanny Pryor, who is conceded 
to have the most faultless figure of any 
young woman in New York, is the only 
unmarried daughter of Gen. Roger A. 
Pryor, who is now a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New York City. Miss 
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Pryor has the typical “ French figure,” 
with a waist as round as the stem of a 
champagne glass; broad shoulders, a 
neck and arms Venus. herself might 
envy, and a carriage that is particularly 
fetching. She is always spoken of as 
one of the most “stylish” and _best- 
dressed young women in New York, and 
during the past summer she has been the 
belle par excellence at White Sulphur 
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FicurE No. 12. For description see pages 394 and 390. 


Springs. Miss Pryor is a bit over medi- 
um height, the grace and erectness of her 
bearing making her appear even taller. 
She has a brilliant red and white com- 
plexion, absolutely golden hair and be- 
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dressed young women in New York, and 
during the past summer she has been the 
belle par excellence at White Sulphur 
Springs. Miss Pryor is a bit over medi- 
um height, the grace and erectness of her 
bearing making her appear even taller. 
She has a brilliant red and white com- 
plexion, absolutely golden hair, and be- 
neath her delicate black brows sparkle a 
pair of beautiful hazel eyes. 

The elaborate street costume worn by 
Miss Pryor in our portrait is modelled in 
grey broadcloth, and is handsomely 
trimmed with silk and grey velvet richly 
embroidered in silk and steel. The plain 
bell skirt has a foot trimming of the silk, 
finished with a band of the embroidered 
velvet; and the round waist terminates 
in a belt of the velvet, forming triple 
bands. The puffed sleeves are of the 
silk, and the cape collar of embroidered 
velvet. 


FABRICS. 


In the newest dress fabrics we find 
many indications of approaching autumn, 
not only in the texture of the materials 
shown, but also in their colorings. In 
the latter the Fall season will bring with 
it the familiar tints of crimson and russet 
and gold, with which Mother Nature is 
wont to array herself when she casts 
aside her summer glory ; and these are so 
artistically blended that they entirely 
lose their sombre character and become 
fit adornment for the fairest of her 
daughters, 

A new material whose rough, woolly 
surface renders it especially suitable for 
the cool days of autumn is known as 
Boutonné cloth, and is one of the latest 
importations from Paris. A novel sam- 
ple is a peculiar mixture of green and 
brown, dotted here and there with flakes 
of dark orange. Another new fabric in 
the still popular Russian style is called 
Phosphorescent, and has in every instance 
a changeable effect. A very pretty one, 
which is also quite showy, has a ground 
of dark blue, the surface showing ovals 
an inch and a half long of forest green 
shot with gold. 
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Epingline is a novelty of the whipcord 
order which will be very popular. In 
appearance it closely resembles the old- 
fashioned poplin, the cords invariably 
extending from selvedge to selvedge, but 
it is softer in finish and adapts itself more 
gracefully to the figure. This also comes 
in changeable effects; as, indeed, do most 
of the newest imported goods. A highly 
effective sample of this material is of 
black shot with silver, and showing tiny 
flakes of silver scattered over its surface. 
Another is a changeable combination of 
hunter’s green and orange, with similar 
flakes of the latter color. All of these 
goods will be made up in perfectly plain 
styles, the most popular having a bell 
skirt, made without a train and simply 
touching the ground at the back, and a 
close fitting coat over a waistcoat of 
velours Russe. 

This latter fabric, which has just come 
to us from Europe,: where it is highly 
fashionable, is seen in some very beauti- 
ful changeable effects, and is in all its 
varieties extremely pretty and _ stylish. 
Some very handsome specimens of this 
novelty are shown, which will undoubted- 
ly become as popular in this country 
as it is in London and Paris. One, 
which is especially striking, has a 
groundwork of hunter’s green velvet, 
the surface closely covered with alter- 
nating hair-line stripes of pale heliotrope 
and gold; another has a ground of 
dark blue serge, with stripes of green 
and gold; and a third has a myrtle 
green ground of serge, with stripes of 
emerald green and dark heliotrope. 
In every instance the colors are ex- 
tremely rich and most artistically 
blended. 

Matalassé, a material much in vogue 
a few years ago, is again coming to the 
fore, but is produced only in two shades 
—navy blue and black. 

Cheviot, camel’s hair and tweed, of 
both English and Scotch manufacture, 
will still be utilized for smart tailor-made 
gowns, being especially adapted to the 
artistic development of plain, straight 
styles. 

The popularity of serge is, of course, 
perennial, and it goes without saying that 
it will be a favorite fabric for autumn. 
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Diagonal serges in black and navy 
blue are shown among the new importa- 
tions and will be much admired, as they 
have a remarkably fine weave and a rich, 
satin-like finish. Storm serges, direct 
from the English looms, are as popular 
as ever for travelling toilettes. 

In fabrics for evening wear some very 
elegant patterns are exhibited. Crépes 
and crépons are still fashionable for this 
purpose, and are much affected by young 
and slender women. Grenadines also 
retain their place in public favor, partic- 
ularly the brocaded varieties, many of 
which have the loveliest floral designs in 
natural tints. 

Some very elegant fabrics for cere- 
monious reception and ball toilettes are 
being shown. One, which has a ground 
of pink satin of the delicate sea-shell 
tint, presents a very artistic design of 
ostrich tips and pink roses tied together 
with true-love knots of pale blue; 
another is of cream satin duchesse, richly 
brocaded in an arabesque design outlined 
in gold thread; while another, still 


more elegant, is of iyory satin, showing 


a Watteau design of small baskets of 
flowers in natural colors, fastened to- 
gether with long festoons and knots of 
pale blue ribbon. 

But of all the novelties of the Fall 
season shaded velvet is one of the loveli- 
est and most costly. A singularly beau- 
tiful specimen shades gradually from the 
palest heliotrope to the deepest violet, 
and in others, equally elegant, the richest 
colors are introduced with similar varia- 
tions. The new shot velvets are fully as 
handsome if not quite as striking, and 
will be the more readily appreciated by 
women of fastidious taste. One that is 
particularly noticeable is of navy blue 
shot with crimson, the darker tone of the 
blue subduing the warmth of the crim- 
son in a very effective manner. 


NEW TRIMMINGS. 


Wir the advent of materials adapted 
to the cool days of early autumn comes 
the necessity of seeking some more suita- 
ble garnitures than the ribbons and laces 
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which have held sway during the summer 
months. The dawning season will be 
prolific in such garnitures ; and the only 
difficulty will consist in making desirable 
selections from such a bewildering variety. 

The admiration for embroidery, which 
grew with the increasing popularity of 
Russian styles, has developed into a craze, 
and this beautiful trimming will be artis- 
tically displayed upon all the newest and 
most elegant costumes. Oriental and 
Russian effects are those more generally 
presented, and these are carried out in 
very handsome designs, in many of which 
gold and silver thread is lavishly em- 
ployed. One very lovely specimen re- 
cently noted was an insertion of white 
velvet, bordered on each edge with black, 
and exquisitely embroidered in gold and 
colors. Another handsome trimming was 
a wide galon of gold cloth richly em- 
broidered, the design being accentuated 
with iridescent beads. This was inserted 
between bands of myrtle green velvet an 
inch wide, on each of which was a run- 
ning vine in silk embroidery. It is to be 
regretted that their extreme costliness 
will render these lovely trimmings unat- 
tainable to many women of faultless taste ; 
but perhaps this will be rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise, in that it will effect- 
ually insure them against the fate of 
most of the pretty accessories of dress— 
over-popularity. 

A very rich trimming for a Russian 
costume consists of yoke, collar, cuffs and 
belt of Russian blue velvet. This is em- 
broidered in gold and studded with ame- 
thysts, and is finished with a border 
formed of a single row of small jet beads. 
A similar one, on orange velvet, is em- 
broidered in gold and silver thread and 
studded with sapphires ; while a third is 
of grey leather, embroidered in grey silk 
and outlined in steel beads.. The newest 
Russian embroideries are in the form of 
a galon of cashmere, on which is printed 
an arabesque design in colors. This is 
outlined by hand in gold thread. 

Passementeries will still be used, though 
not to any considerable extent. In these 
there are but few novelties, popular taste 
running more in the direction of embroid- 
eries and trimmings of jet. This latter 
material, after a brief season of retire- 
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ment, is quite reinstated in its former 
position, and will be very much worn 
both on reception and promenade toilettes. 
A pretty gown recently made for a fash- 
ionable New York woman was of a grey 
cloth, having around the hem a deep 
design of passion flowers worked solidly 
in jet, a spray of the flowers being placed 
in alternation with one of the foliage, and 
both being caught up with festooned ten- 
drils of the vine tied in loose bow-knots. 
The idea was charmingly conceived and 
exquisitely carried out, the effect being 
highly artistic. In all decorations of this 
character the garment is cut out and the 
seams made before the trimming is ap- 
plied. 

For indoor wear lace will still be able 
to hold its own, for it has lost none of its 
popularity. As a matter of fact, it is 
wonderfully becoming to most women. 
It throws a softening influence upon the 
most uncompromising of outlines, hides 
beneath its dainty frills all angularities 
of the figure, and imparts to every gown 
which it adorns a measure of elegance. 
It must, however, to have this effect, be 
of a superior order, for there are few 
spectacles more aggressively vulgar than 
a mass of common cotton lace. The 
most beautiful lace of the moment is, we 
think, Point de Russe. We observed the 
other day a very charming dress of black 
silk, the bodice of which was formed 
entirely of this lace mounted smoothly on 
the silk. The skirt was joined to it 
under a wide sash, while the sleeves were 
very large and gathered from shoulder to 
elbow, where they terminated in a deep 
frill of the lace. 

Women who love to be well dressed, 
but whose circumstances compel them to 
study economy, will gladly welcome the 
revival of the collarette, an adjunct of 
feminine attire which has been but infre- 
quently seen during the past few years. 
By the addition of one of these pretty 
trifles, or one of the plastrons now so 
fashionable—either of which may be made 
up very daintily and inexpensively by 
skillful fingers—any afternoon gown may 
be made to assume a very dressy appear- 
ance, quite suitable for the theatre or for 
ordinary evening wear. The vests now 
so generally worn can be arranged in 
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such a manner that they may be readily 
replaced by a plastron of the same pat- 
tern but fashioned of some lighter fabric, 
such as Liberty silk in white or cream, 
chiffon, or any kind of good lace, however 
antique it may be. Such an addition 
will impart a festive air to a very ordinary 
costume. 

A collarette which may be worn with 
a morning toilette with equal propriety 
by a young girl or a woman of mature 
age, is made of wide Point de Venice 
gathered around the throat with a narrow 
heading, and is draped on the shoulders 
beneath knots of pale blue or rose pink 
ribbon. The fastening, which is at the 
back, is hidden beneath a little puff of 
the ribbon. 

Point de Géne lace is still very much 
worn. A pretty specimen is made in 


heavy black silk, and shows a convention- 
al design. This is studded and outlined 
with jet, and is used quite extensively for 
the jaunty Boléro and Hussar jackets, 
which are still quite fashionable. 

For information received thanks are 
due to Mr. P. Ronzone, 923 Broadway. 


PARIS NOTES. 


Ir is whispered that the trained skirt 
is undoubtedly doomed, and that by the 
close of the fall season it will be a thing 
of the past. Even in its palmiest days it 
has been regarded with more or less luke- 
warmness by sensible people, who have 
stigmatized it as unhealthy as well as un- 
comfortable, and it is pleasant to note 
that common sense is at last prevailing. 
All the newest walking gowns are made 
short, and even for evening wear long 
trains are being discouraged. 

Nearly all the latest tailor-made cos- 
tumes have long coat backs, and there 
are strong indications that adaptations of 
Directoire styles will continue in favor. 
A handsome coat in this mode was of oak 
brown cloth with lapels of mauve gros 
grain, embroidered with small black 
flowers picked out with jet, while a jabot 
of embroidered mauve silk, falling from 
either side of the high collar in Jacobin 
style, had a very smart effect. 
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Petunia is one of the new Fall colors, 
and is a revival of the old time magenta, 
but a much richer and softer shade. A 
lovely evening gown, lately evolved by a 
well known modiste, was very ingeniously 
decorated with velvet of this hue. The 
dress, which was made of pale grey bro- 
cade, florally patterned with a darker 
shade, had a plain skirt, frilled around 
the hem with ribbon of the two shades of 
grey edged with a tiny steel fringe, and 
peeping from beneath these was a small 
gathered flounce of petunia velvet. The 
bodice was pointed back and front, edged 
with the steel-trimmed frills of ribbon, 
and prettily finished with deep frills of 
lace, which fell over the sleeves and out- 
lined wide revers of the velvet; while 
the large, full sleeves had deep pointed 
cuffs of the velvet and hanging frills of 
lace. ' 

A very elegant dinner gown, made re- 
cently for a woman of fashion, was com- 
posed of shot velvet, its hues changing 
from opal to silver grey, and from the 
palest mauve to the deepest pink. The 
skirt was very narrow, and attached to it 
was a long, narrow train. The bodice, 
cut demi-décolleté, had for sole ornament 
a belt of iridescent jet of the various 
shades of the velvet. The sleeves were 
moderately full, and were fastened above 
the elbow with a trimming © the jet. 
This gown was a triumph of artistic skill, 
and might be reproduced much less expen- 
sively in a thin silk of the same shades of 
the velvet. 

These shot and shaded velvets are the 
latest extravagance, and, like most ex- 
pensive luxuries, have crept into favor 
slowly. Sleeves of this lovely fabric are 
very fashionable, and some of them pre- 
sent beautiful combinations of color. 
One of the newest and most elegant 
cloaks is formed of black accordion 
plaited crépe de Chine, falling from neck 
to hem in straight folds, and caught be- 
low the waist by a girdle of gold galon 
studded with jet; this has large sleeves 
of gorgeous green and gold shot velvet. 

It is rumored that green will become 
more and more fashionable as the season 
advances, and to accord with popular 
taste emeralds will be the favored gems. 
Any kind of jewelry that is quaint and 
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old, and harmonizes with the color of the 
toilette, is considered the mode. 

The new hats for fall and winter wear 
are made chiefly of felt, and some very 
charming shapes are shown. The favor- 
ite trimming seems to be velvet in lovely 
glacé effects, and feathers will be worn in 
profusion. Bows and “Mephistos ” of jet 
are still popular, and other trimmings 
are birds, antenne and stiff quills. For 
travelling, soft hats of felt are preferred, 
and these have very little trimming. 

For evening gowns it is said that 
moiré antique, glacé and shot, will be 
much used. Moiré scattered with trail- 
ing bunches of flowers in delicate tints is 
one of the latest novelties, and has a very 
elegant effect. 

A particularly noticeable gown is 
made of one of the new grenadines, bro- 
caded in heavy silk and having here and 
there a transparent stripe. The simply 
cut skirt is bordered with a galon of shot 
pink and gold, studded with tiny jet 
hearts and surrounding a frill of black 
velvet. The bodice is covered with 
black spotted lace, terminating with a 
belt of black velvet, which ends in double 
points at the back and in front ties with 
a bow. The sleeves, which are a distin- 
guishing feature of the gown, are of pink 
silk draped with lace and having pointed 
oversleeves of black velvet. 





THE hosiery affected by fashionable 
women is of silk or lisle thread, in black 
and neutral tints. For weddings and 
other ceremonious occasions a leading 
firm of importers show some very elegant 
white silk hose, with inserted fronts of 
the daintiest hand-made lace. The same 
mode is also presented in black, and in 
some of the latest importations the inser- 
tion is edged with jet embroidery. A 
quite new style that will find favor with 
many is known as the Voltaire, and is of 
fine black silk, with clocks of some bril- 
liant color and finished with delicate 
gold embroidery. 

Bow-KNoT pins are seen everywhere, 
and some of these are now sold with 
chatelaine attached. They can be had 
in Etruscan, dull yellow, or bright gold, 
and also in silver, plain or filigree. 
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At the beginning of every season, when the lead- 
ing milliners have returned from Paris laden with 
new models and newer ideas, there is always a rush 
for the favored first view of the latest creations. 
Comparatively few suggestions regarding the new 
styles have yet reached the general public, but we 
have been fortunate enough to enjoy the privilege 
of a private view of many of the recently imported 
novelties. 

It is apparent that feathers will be very largely 
worn during the Fall season, and it would seem that 


FiGureE No. 1. 


there is a tendency to 
substitute fancy feather 
ornaments for ostrich 
plumes. Such orna- 
ments come in an end- 
less variety of shapes, 
some being quite small 
and designed simply to 
set off the ribbon or 
velvet trimmings, while 
others are of sufficient 
dimensions to cover a large part of the hat. 

Among the smaller trimmings the most popular 
are composed simply of quills, antennz or of birds’ 
heads. The latter are of somewhat heterogeneous 
origin, as, in order to serve as aigrettes, they must be 
ornamented with a crest of some kind, and those that 
are of uniform color are decorated with more brilliant 
feathers borrowed from some other bird’s breast. 
Birds of the “manteau de velours” variety are in 
great demand, particularly the sifilet, whose side 
feathers form the loveliest of aigrettes; and the 
Indian blackbird, the Nicobar pigeon, and other birds 
of rare plumage are also to be seen. The bird of para- 
dise, so much in vogue some years ago, will soon make 
its re-appearance among us, but will be comparatively 
little used in its natural tints. In some instances the 
side feathers will be left unaltered, but more generally, 
these too will be dyed, and in such a manner as to 
retain all their original brightness and beauty and 
yet to receive the peculiar glacé finish so much in 
accord with popular taste. 

In nearly all fanciful feather trimmings of a larger Frovas No. & 


FIGURE No. 2. 
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order a bird’s head forms the 
basis of the ornament, with a pair 
of wings set upstanding in the 
mercury style and an aigrette in 
the centre. Odd effects in feath- 
ers will frequently be used for 
entire crowns of hats, and bands 
of feathers will also decorate 
many of the brims. 

Whether feathers are destined 
altogether to usurp the place of 
jet, or whether the two will be 
used in combination is yet an 
undecided question. We rather 
incline to the latter opinion, as 
we have lately observed several 
aigrettes and Al- 
satian bows of jet 
which were really 
quite new. Some 
very pretty con- 
ceits are shown in 
buckles of jet, 
while others are 
of Rhinestones 
framed either in 
emeralds, ame- 
thysts, rubies, 
garnets or sap- 
phires. 

Felt hats in all 
the fashionable 
shades will be 
very popular and 
stylish. Velvet FIGURE No. 5. 
also will be much ; 
used, not only for trimmings 
but for entire hats. 

A novelty in felt hats has 
a band of marmot fur insert- 
ed in the brim; the band is 
of different widths, so ar- 
ranged as to leave a margin 
of plain felt to finish the ° 
edge. The fur in its natu- 
ral color is a kind of light 
beaver, harmonizing ex- 
tremely well with all the 
light foule shades, such as 
cream, drab, beige and grey. 
It is, however, frequently 
dyed a lighter or darker 
shade than the felt, produc- 
ing an entirely novel and 
very pretty effect. 


FIGURE No. 6. 
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Another new felt, which is produced in 
all colors, has the appearance of silk, and 
has an indescribably softening influence 
on the complexion. 

Hats with low crowns, closely resem- 
bling the riding hats in vogue some years 
ago, are now considered quite comme il 
faut for young girls. They are very 
simply trimmed on one side with tufts of 
ostrich plumes. 

Alpine hats and a modernized boat 
shape in felt are the correct thing for 
travelling. The only trimming seen on 
these hats is a band or twist of ribbon 
passed around the crown and formed in a 
flat bow on the left side, two black quills 
being secured to the bow with a small jet 
buckle. 


DESCRIPTION OF MILLINERY 
PLATES. 
A new and pretty toque is represented in 


FicureE No. 1. It is composed of plissé 
velvet of black shot with red, fastened on 


the right side with a large jet cabochon. 
A torsade of cardinal velvet rests upon the 
hair in front, and an ornament of black 
and bronze quills and antennze completes 
the trimming. The strings are of black 
velvet ribbon. 


Ficure No. 2 illustrates a stylish hat 
in black felt, the trimming of which 
consists simply of black feathers and a 
black antennee aigrette. 


A charming toque is seen in FIGURE 
No. 3, and is composed of pale pink velvet 
with a black velvet brim. The front is 
trimmed with a manteau de velours bird 
and antenne disposed on a bow of black 
velvet ribbon, behind which are two large 
loops of pink velvet. The strings are of 
black velvet ribbon and are passed once 
around the crown. 


Figure No. 4 represents one of the 
newest styles and is of tobacco-colored felt. 
The puffed crown is composed of green 
glacé velvet. Two long plumes matching 
the felt in color are disposed in front, and 
one similar plume ornaments the back, 
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drooping gracefully over the hair. Long 
loops of velvet and ribbon are fastened on 
the left side with a Rhinestone buckle. 


The novel shape presented in Figure 
No. 5 is known as the Jean Jacques and is 
artistically modelled in beige felt. The 
Auvergnat crown is adorned with loops of 
ribbon velvet in myrtle green, and a 
bunch of cherries and foliage is laid care- 
lessly on the brim. 


Figure No. 6 is in black velvet faced 
with velvet of the new shade of golden 
yellow. The trimming in front consists of 
a yellow paradise bird and torsade and 
bow of yellow velvet. The brim is orna- 
mented near the edge with a narrow band 
of yellow velvet studded with jet, and a 
large jet star is laid upon the crown. 





Curious and pretty chatelaine orna- 
ments are the “luckv bells” now in 
vogue, and which may be procured in 
gold or silver. They are said to be du- 
plicates of an old golden bell discovered 
during the excavations in Rome in 1875. 
The Greek inscription, translated, reads: 
“T was made against fascination.” In 
ancient times these bells were worn as am- 
ulets, and were believed to have the power 
of resisting the fascination of the evil eye. 

The craze for everything in the Louis 
XIV bow-knot design has extended itself 
to furniture. A very handsome Chip- 
pendale suite of three pieces was recently 
seen, upholstered in rich satin and 
framed in highly polished mahogany, 
with a bordering of festoons and _ bow- 
knots exquisitely inlaid in satinwood and 
celluloid. The effect was unique and 
elegant in the extreme. 

Among gentlewomen in Europe there 
is a revival of the almost lost art of 
spinning, and it is now becoming quite a 
fashionable occupation. Although it 
may be a very graceful accomplishment, 
well calculated to show off a pretty fig- 
ure and beautiful hands and arms, it is 
doubtful if its most enthusiastic disciple 
will be equal to supplying the nineteenth 
century needs of themselves and their 
households by the labor of their own 
hands. 





GODEY’S 
HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 


In these days of ever-varying fashions, 
when the most stylish garment becomes 
antiquated ere half a season has passed 
over it, so many women are compelled 
for economy’s sake to remodel or recon- 
struct their: gowns that a few hints as to 
the method of accomplishing the task 
may not be considered out of place. It 
goes without saying that no woman can 
afford to utterly disregard the demands 
of fashion, since, however we may wish 
to ignore it the unpleasant fact remains 
that the majority of people will certainly 
judge us by our attire. It should be, 
however, the aim of every home dress- 
maker to give to her work such elegance 
of finish that its appearance may amply 
compensate for the time and labor she 
has expended upon it and that in no case 
shall it merit the stigma too often be- 
stowed upon garments that are “home- 
made.” 

Making over dresses that are out of 
style is a task that to women of limited 
means often becomes a necessity, for a 
gown that has been thoroughly cleaned 
and made up after a new design is fre- 
quently as good as new. It should first 
be ripped apart and each piece well 
brushed. The material should then be 
laid on a board and carefully sponged on 
the right side; or if it is woollen and 
very much soiled it may be washed in 
warm water in which some good soap has 
been previously dissolved. The addition 
of a very little ammonia is a decided im- 
provement, as it possesses excellent cleans- 
ing properties and will help to retain the 
dye if the goods are colored. The wash- 
ing process being completed, the material 
should be hung up in a shady place and 
allowed to drain thoroughly; it should 
then be laid on an ironing board and 
carefully smoothed with a moderately 
hot iron until it is perfectly dry. In all 
cases wringing must be avoided, as it will 
inevitably cause creases. Silk may be 
treated in the same manner, but a better 
finish will be given to it if, instead of be- 
ing ironed, it is spread out on a smooth 
wooden or marble surface and thus al- 
lowed to dry. Every wrinkle must, how- 
ever, be carefully removed with the hand 
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or a soft brush, and if the desired result 
cannot be thus obtained it will be best to 
cover it with a piece of paper or fine 
flannel and press it with a cool iron. 

The simple styles in vogue at the 
present time are especially adapted for 
made-over gowns, as they require but 
little material, and may have trimmings 
of some other fabric than that of which 
the dress is composed. A skirt that is 
too short may be lengthened by the addi- 
tion of a bias band of silk or velvet, and 
a bodice that is too narrow may readily 
be widened by the insertion of a vest of 
similar material. Collar, belt, cuffs reach- 
ing to the elbow, or entire sleeves may 
also be made of the same, so that by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity a very pret- 
ty and stylish costume may be produced 
with but trifling expense. 

When a new gown is to be constructed 
too much attention cannot be given to its 
cutting-out, as upon this almost every- 
thing else depends. A garment which is 
to be cut on the bias should invariably 
be made by a professional dressmaker, as 
it will certainly prove a weariness of the 
flesh to an amateur. All fabrics cut 
bias are extremely difficult to drape well, 
as they are always inclined to stretch more 
or less; and if it is difficult to drape the 
skirt, the waist is by no means easy of 
management. In cutting a skirt of 
striped material the greatest care is re- 
quired to make the stripes all go the 
same way. As for the bodice, the lining 
must first be cut and fitted as for any 
ordinary dress, all the needed alterations 
being made, as it is absolutely essential 
that the lining should fit perfectly before 
the fabric is placed upon it. Regarding 
the manner in which the stripes are 
matched, the only thing necessary is to 
be very exact in every detail of the cut- 
ting out, and to allow a much larger 
quantity of material than in a dress of 
plain fabric. This plan must be adhered 
to with all striped or checked goods, be- 
cause if the stripes or checks do not 
blend in the most accurate manner every 
seam will be noticeable and the effect 
entirely spoiled. Care must also be 
taken in cutting the sleeve to afford suf- 
ficient length from the shoulder to the 
elbow, as inattention to this particular 
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will inevitably spoil the set of the entire 
sleeve. Many dressmakers fail in pro- 
ducing a well fitting sleeve through this 
fault alone. 

A rival to the still popular bell skirt 
has appeared in the “cornet” skirt, so 
called from the horn-like formation of 
the back, where the fullness is arranged 
in rolling folds that increase in width as 
they approach the hem. The front, like 
that of the bell skirt, is perfectly plain, 
and is fitted around the hips by darts, 
three om each side; and a seam is made 
on each side of the skirt—one for the 
pocket and another for the placket hole. 
No seam is required in the centre of the 
back if double width material is used. 
This skirt is extremely simple to make, 
and has a very pretty and graceful effect 
when worn. 

It seems almost absurd to speak of the 
necessity for careful pressing of seams, 
and yet this is a matter of the first im- 
portance. The seams of the waist should 
be notched in order that they may readi- 
ly adapt themselves to the figure, and 
must then be pressed very flat. Bone 
casings, which should be placed on every 
seam, must be run on quite full, other- 
wise the bones, when adjusted, will lack 
the desired spring at the waist line. The 
edges of the seams must be neatly fin- 
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ished, to prevent their fraying ; they may 
either be bound with thin silk ribbon or 
simply overcast, as the dressmaker may 
decide. 





A novelty in gloves for seaside or 
country wear has just been brought out 
in London. They are piqué sewn gloves 
made in what is known as “tan cape,” 
and fastened with strong horn buttons. 
They are light in weight for walking or 
driving and in the matter of wear are 
practically everlasting. 

At a recent fashionable wedding the 
bridegroom presented each of the brides- 
maids with a gold bangle, depending 
from which were a heart, a padlock and 
a key, set with diamonds, the whole 
being illustrative of the old axiom “ Love 
laughs at locksmiths.” 

Chrysoprase is a precious stone almost 
unknown to the present generation, but 
was familiar to the ancients. In Paris it 
is now usurping the place of moonstones 
in public favor. The color is an exceed- 
ingly pretty shade of green, light but 
vivid, and shows to great advantage com- 
bined with pearls or diamonds. A 
pretty pin lately worn by a fashionable 
woman was of the key and padlock 
order, the key of pearls, the padlock of 
chrysoprase. 


Ss 





Parkman began more than a third of a cen- 

tury ago, and which he hascarried forward 

with a combination of patient research and 
literary finish which has charmed alike the stu- 
dent and the general reader, has just been com- 
pleted by the publication of two volumes entitled 
“ A Half Century of Conflict,” the period treated 
being that which preceded Wolfe’s victory over 
Montcalm at Quebec. The great majority of 
Americans have received their impressions of 
their national history from school text-books, 
almost all of which convey the idea that Great 
Britain was the power which the colonies had 
most to dread, the truth being that France was 
even more determined than England to make 
herself mistress of America, and that French en- 
deavors in this direction were far more persist- 
ent than those of our mother country. Why 
France failed, may be learned from the many 
volumes which Mr. Parkman has written, and 
whoever begins the series will not fail to finish 
it, for to the accuracy and philosophical im- 
pulse of the historian, the author adds the 
graces of the romancer, making plain to every 
one the discordant elements of a system which, 
nevertheless, made places for many of the most 
interesting characters who ever trod American 
soil. How great was France and how small 
was England in North America a few years be- 
fore the Revolution is known to very few, aside 
from close students of our national history. It 
would be hard to overpraise Mr. Parkman’s 
series, either for its thoroughness, its accuracy, 
or for its ability to command the attention of 
anyone who opens a volume even at random. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


THE DownFatt (Le Debacle). By Emile 
Zola. This is a grand story—one which will be 
treasured and re-read long after the many un- 
clean books which the same author has written 
have rotted in the gutters from which their in- 
spiration came. “The Downfall” is much be- 
sides an exciting and powerful tale of war and a 
study of typical French characters; it is a his- 
tory, by implication, of the downfall of Napo- 
leon IIT and of imperial government in France. 
The patriotism, self-satisfaction and military 
pride of a great people are here set forth in the 
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words and acts of Frenchmen of all classes, and 
in so leisurely a manner is the story told that 
he who reads it becomes acquainted, apparently, 
with all France. He comes to see the Emperor, 
too—not familiarly, but quite as closely as 
kings ever are seen except by their familiars 
and families. The scenes are more of the camp 
than of the battle-field ; there are two or three 
horrible pictures of carnage and suffering, but, 
on the other hand, there is none of the disgust- 
ing stuff which the author has in other books 
compelled his readers to wade through. There 
is gradually impressed upon all who read this 
story a fact which historians too frequently lose 
sight of; it is that the downfall of a government 
does not imply the ruin of a nation. That the 
Empire died, and deserved to die, is no more dis- 
tinctly shown by M. Zola than that France sur- 
vived—poorer, it is true, by many thousands of 
lives and many millions in money, yet with all 
the patriotism and affection of her i? unim- 
paired. (Cassell Publishing Co., New York.) 


No other book which has been written about 
the country in which England’s greatest bard 
was born and reared deserves for a moment to 
be compared with “The Home and Haunts of 
Shakespeare,” by James Leon Williams. Every- 
thing in and about Stratford-on-Avon is as care- 
fully and affectionately described as if it were 
pe of Shakespeare’s self—as indeed it seems to 

e. Fortunately for author and reader, grim- 
visaged trade has not yet reared its horrid front 
over the scenes which Shakespeare knew and 
in which he found many inspirations; the 
country is still agricultural, and inhabited by 
people as simple as those whom the embryo 

t knew ; the courses of the streams have not 

m turned, and hundreds of the old houses and 
other landmarks still remain. The value of the 
book is wonderfully enhanced by a great num- 
ber and variety of illustrations ; when completed 
it will contain about fifty large photogravures 
of high quality, each from a plate taken by the 
author, about a score of fac-similes of water 
color sketches by noted artists, and hundreds of 
“half-tone” pictures, also from the author’s 
camera. The parts already published show the 
scope and quality of the work, and they will 
impel every admirer of Shakespeare to secure 
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the work as a treasure which, of its kind, is in- 
— (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


To her admirable series of translations of 
Balzac’s novels, Miss Catherine Wormeley has 
just added a volume containing “ Pierette ” and 
“The Vicar of Tours.” Both are short stories, 
compared with the novels by which their au- 
thor is best known, but they are none the less 
readable, for they contain some of Balzac’s most 
suggestive reflections, as well as some studies so 
acute as to seem almost vivisections. It would 
be almost impossible to praise too highly this 
series of books, which is the first to properly in- 
troduce the greatest French novelist to Ameri- 
can readers. No writer has been more misun- 
derstood, by people not of his own nationality, 
than Balzac; whatever differences of opinion 
there may be about his personal character, and 
however unattractive certain classes of French 
men and women may be to the inhabitants of a 
land where the conditions of life are differ- 
ent from ours, there can be no doubt as to the 
honesty of the author’s literary conscience. 
Balzac’s novels are not Sunday School books, 
yet any intelligent person who is also right- 
minded can read them with benefit as well as 
interest. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Tue NAvuLAHKA: A Story of West and East. 
By Rudyard Kipling and Walcott Balestier. 
This book is as much superior to the “ Light 
That Failed,” Kipling’s only complete novel, as 


that book was inferior to almost 7 of the 
e 


author’s short stories. How much of the credit 
for the improvement belongs to Mr. Kipling 
and how much should be credited to the lament- 
ed Balestier, will probably never be known, but 
enough of the contents are so distinctly Kip- 
ling’s own as to justify the belief that the young 
Indo-Englishman will yet become a great novel- 
ist. The hero of the tale is a wide-awake young 
American from the far west ; he has no conscience 
to speak of, but his enterprise will recall some 
thousands of other young men exactly like him, 
who have attempted to boom unpromising lo- 
calities on the border. The heroine is also an 
American—a girl who thinks she has a mission 
and who fails in everything she attempts, suc- 
ceeding only in getting a husband whom she 
endeavors to avoid. Apparently both of these 
characters are Balestier’s instead of Kipling’s; 
anyone who has read Mr. Balestier’s recent 
collection of stories entitled “An Average 
Woman,” will recognize both characters in the 
“ Naulahka” as Balestier’s own. As, however, 
almost all the scenes are laid in India, Kipling 
quickly finds himself at home and takes com- 
mand. An opium-sodden Indian Rajah and a 
gypsy woman who is one of his wives, with the 
Rajah’s son by a different wife, are the secon- 
dary characters and they soon become as inter- 
esting as the hero and heroine. Although the 
book is long, the reader’s interest is never al- 
lowed to flag; strange and unexpected scenes 
succeed one another with great rapidity, and a 
number of touching incidents, as well as strik- 
ing ones, are vividly described. One of the best 
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things in the book is a chapter in which the 
heroine is convinced, by conversation with two 
Indian women, that it is utterly useless for an 
American woman to try to do missionary work 
among the Hindoos unless she herself is a 
wife and a mother. “The Naulahka” will bear 
re-reading a great many times. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 


THE WRECKER. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. It has been rumored 
that Mr. Stevenson’s pen lost some of its cun- 
ning while it was under the enervating influ- 
ences of the atmospheric and other influences of 
Samoa, but if this be true “The Wrecker” 
must have been written before the author tried 
to hide himself away on the South Sea Island. 
In one respect the story is imperfect ; the begin- 
ning has no proper connection with the end, 
yet the first few chapters, in which the relator’s 
own life is described, are too to be lost 
even if they have no proper bearing on the 
remainder of the tale. Nearly all of the char- 
acters are Americans and very odd ones, al- 
though bem a 4 book will make our 
own e acquainted with some national t 
walk tan ae heretofore been sdihdentie 4 
nag ag The charm of the unexpected is visi- 

le in every chapter of this story. An interest- 
ing fellow of the Col. Sellers variety purchases 
at auction in San Francisco a wreck which is on 
a reef many thousands of miles distant, and he 
buys it only because some one else is biddin 
very high on it. His partner goes out to find 
the wreck and get the supposed treasure of 
some sort that may be upon it, but he doesn’t 
find any; the trip, though, is interesting in all 
its phases and the reader will follow the record 
with breathless interest. Whatever comes to 
us in the way of stories from the Pacific coast 
shows us a lot of people and _ possibilities which 
to the mass of inhabitants of the United States 
are delightful through their oddity, and Mr. 
Stevenson has woieal this vein skillfully from 
first to last. In spite of the general supposi- 
tion that the majority of novel readers in the 
United States are young women, the fact re- 
mains that a great many thousand men read 
stories and long for cmaatilies beside mere love- 
tales. Here is just the book they are looking 
for ; it is manly throughout and all of the char- 
acters who will retain attention are men. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Far From To-pay. By Gertrude Hall. 
Here is a collection of six tales which remind 
one of William Morris through their antique 
characters and situations, but the resemblance 
ceases right there, for each story has a high 
moral tone and a strong application at the end. 
There are so few ple who can artistically 
write tales which have a moral purpose that 
this collection should become notable and high- 
ly valued. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Nurses AND Nursinc. By Lisbeth E. Price. 
Ever since the medical and surgical arts passed 
from the hands of charlatans into those of intel- 
ligent men, physicians have urged upon pa- 
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tients the necessity for good nursing, 3 in spite 
of all that has been said on the subject there 
seems to be scarcely one family in a hundred 
which is competent to care for its ailing mem- 
bers. Within afew years training schools have 
graduated a number of competent nurses, one of 
whom is the author of the volume above 
named. What she has written is entirely prac- 
tical and utterly devoid of “isms” or notions 
of any sort; the author received her training 
under skilled physicians and all that she advises 
is the result of their teachings and her own 
experience. The book is large, yet none too 
large, for it contains minute directions as to 
how to care for all sorts of cases, from those 
which require merely the watchful attention of 
a sympathetic person to the more serious ail- 
ments which demand nn judgment and 
skillful manipulation. It is a good text-book 
for men and women who cannot study nursing 
under special direction, and it is full of invalua- 
ble suggestions and information for individuals 
who have the determination as well as the de- 
sire to care for the sick of their own families. 
(Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Penn.) 


THe New Harry anv Lwcy: A Story of 
Boston in 1891. By Edward Everett Hale and 
Lucretia P. Hale. Harry and Lucy, two young 
people with the names that gave the title to 
one of Miss Edgeworth’s famous tales, spend a 
lot of time at the Hub of the Universe and tell 
in a series of letters or chapters just what they 
did and what they saw. Young people who 
wish to know something about Boston as it is 
and as it would appear to persons of their own 
age, will find this book interesting and so 
will some of their elders. In spite of all the 
guide books, special histories of cities, and 
everything of that kind, a great many questions 
regarding the points of interest in the older and 
greater towns of the United States remain un- 
answered until something of this sort appears, 
which leads the reader = dow so innocently and 
naturally that he learns a great deal before he 
suspects that the book he is reading is of a 
serious and educational character. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 


Mrs. Keats Braprorp. By Maria Louise 
Pool. Mrs. Bradford is the same woman who 
was the heroine of “ Roweny in Boston,” where 
she appeared as a very clever country girl with 
a rage for art. She was quite attractive, too, 
largely because she was naturally superior to a 
great number of common people by whom she 
was surrounded. As a married woman, how- 
ever, she is less interesting, partly because she 
is doubly married—wedded to her husband and 
also to her art, the first of which has the first 
place in her mind and affection. Like a great 
many young women who take to some form of 
art, she has little mind and heart, through 
which natural disabilities she brings herself 
occasionally to grief, besides making a great 
deal of trouble for her husband and such other 
members of her family as retain interest in 
her in spite of her lack of any practical regard 
for them. Between the character and the 
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story, however, there is a wide difference, for 
while Mrs. Bradford has become extremely ex- 
asperating the author continues to write most 
amusingly and charmingly. To fully appreci- 
ate “ Mrs. Keats Bradford,” the reader should 
first be sure to become acquainted with Roweny 
through the earlier book. Together, these two 
volumes, beside pleasing every one who will 
read them, should do the world a great service 
if they fall into the hands of imaginative young 
women who think they have a divine call to 
some department of art, and that such a call is 
sufficient excuse for most appalling selfishness 
and heartlessness. The beaks might also save a 
great deal of trouble to estimable young men as 
a warning that it is never well to fall in love 
with a young woman who imagines herself wed- 
ded to art. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


EXPERIENCES OF A Lapy Heir. By John 
Strange Winter. A story by this author which 


does not have its scenes laid at some military 
post, with a handsome yous officer for hero, is 


an oddity ; consequently the title of the new 
book will in itself seem strange to any of the 
author’s admirers. The “experiences” will be 
declared, collectively, material for a very good 
story, for the author knows women quite as well 
as she knows military men, and apparently the 
ability to cut loose from her old literary en- 
tanglements has enabled her to tell the story of 
one woman’s romance with special attractive- 
ness. (Hovendon Book Company, New York.) 


In THE Roark or THE Sea. By 8. Baring- 
Gould. Almost anything from the pen of this 
author may be depended upon to be grand, 
ag 4 and peculiar—particularly the latter. 

n “The Roar of the Sea” are a lot of strange 
characters, worked together skillfully. The 
story is all the stranger to anyone who remem- 
bers that the author is an English clergyman 
and the writer of a very popular religious song 
which begins with the words “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers.” (United States Book Company, 
New York.) 


THE GOLDEN CALF. By H. H. Boyesen. 
A year or two ago Mr. Boyesen complained in 
print that few authors had any encouragement 
to write as strongly as they might; apparently 
he has been experimenting to see whether he 
might not be wrong. Whatever the reason, no 
one can say that he has not made a very strong 
story. The hero is a young man from the 
country, a fellow with a great deal of brains 
and character, who goes to the city to make his 
fortune, leaving behind him a very sweet little 
girl, whose German father, a man of many sen- 
timents and ideas, has been the principal instru- 
ment in the education of the young man. The 
hero soon finds that to be in New York the 
sort of man he would like to be, will require 
the use of a great deal of money, so he sits 
down timidly, then resolutely, then apatheti- 
cally upon his own conscience and succeeds 
gloriously according to New York commercial 
estimates. He loses his own soul, but he gains 
the whole world, or as much as he has any use 
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for, and, after all, this was what he was looking 
for. The author has portrayed with remarka- 
ble success a prominent man of a certain class— 
the successful business man who desires to go 
into politics, and who, in spite of a great deal 
of force and also a heart naturally warm, be- 
comes at last a mere time-server ; to others he 
seems a highly successful man, while to himself 
he is a lamentable failure. The results of a 
great deal of acute and intelligent observation 
are recorded in this story; it is a good book to 
put into the hands of impatient and ambitious 
young men, for there is in it a lesson which 
they can scarcely fail to learn; besides this it 
will be interesting to all, for any large town, 
and certainly every county in the United 
States, contains men very much like the hero— 
men of whom everyone expects a great deal 
and by whom all are disappointed. It is one of 
the few strong novels which would be entirely 
in place in Sunday School libraries everywhere. 
(Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Penn.) 


VresTy oF THE Bastns. By Sarah Pratt 
McLane Greene. The best book of its kind 
that has appeared this year. Theauthor’s name 
will be recognized by thousands as that of the 
young woman who wrote “Cape Cod Folks” a 
few years ago and got into some trouble by be- 
ing too true to life, while using the actual 
names of living people. The present story is 
quite as veritable, so far as certain types of New 
England character are concerned ; it also is de- 
void of certain unpleasing features which mark 
the earlier book. There may be people in 
Yankee-land who will declare that the charac- 
ter sketches are caricatures, but they are not to 
be believed; just such “originals” are to be 
found in hundreds of out-of-the-way towns all 
along the New England coast, and the author, 
while bringing all their peculiarities to view in 
a humorous manner is also sympathetic, and 
carries a touching little story through her entire 
recital. It is a book over which anyone can 
laugh, aithough portions of it will moisten the 
eyes of warm-hearted readers. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


PoErMs BY THE Way. By William Morris. 
In this volume are a number of translations 
from the Scandivavian dialects, all of the sub- 
jects seemingly selected according to the traps- 
Tater's most notable weakness, which is hope- 
lessness. Such of the verse as is entirely 
original bears a strong family likeness to the 
poems in the author’s “Earthly Paradise,” 
where almost anything led the reader gradually 
but surely toward a pair of warm, clinging 
lovers who generally came to grief thereafter 
through lack of the continuity which lovers of 
the Morris type are strongly marked by. The 
book contains one poem—*“ Hope Dieth; Love 
Liveth ”—which seems to fully reflect Mr. Mor- 
ris’ mental condition, although the love that 
lives, if as he describes it, should sufficiently ex- 
plain why hope isdead. There are some quaint 
conceits of typography in this volume which 
would seem to be Mr. Morris’ own, and most of 
them are pleasing. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 
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THE Bive Grass REGION oF Kentucky. 
By James Lane Allen. This is a description, 
in detail and without exaggeration, of the true 
“garden spot” of America. The famous Blue 
Grass Country with its beautiful women, fast 
horses and seductive whiskey, has been talked 
of for a hundred years, -yet those who visit it 
come away with sentiments akin to those of the 
Queen of Sheba after she had visited Solomon. 
Professor Allen knows this country well and he 
describes it and its inhabitants in a manner en- 
tirely original and quite delightful. After 
going through his pages, no reader will wonder 
why the inhabitants of the Blue Grass Region 
seem invariably to be the happiest and most 
thoroughly satisfied people in the world. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 


THE NATURALIST IN La Puata. By W.H. 
Hudson. This is one of the books which, could 
it be widely read, would add thousands to the al- 
ready large number of students of various depart- 
ments of natural history. Mr. Hudson is a South 
American by birth, although of English extrac- 
tion. He has roamed over the plains, along the 
rivers and through the forest, kept his eyes and 
ears open and his wits industriously at work, and 
the consequence is a series of chapters which to 
certain classes of readers will be quite as inter- 
esting as any novel ever written, for Mr. Hud- 
son is artist and poet as well as naturalist, and 
his book contains many pictures beside those 
made by the engraver. He tells us about the 
animals, birds, plants and insects of the great 
continent to the south of us, but his manner is 
not that of the teachers of natural science. No 
special arrangement of topics is followed, the 
chapters being practically unconnected essays 
on special topics. The student who remains 
within the formal boundary lines of classifica- 
tion will not find much in this book to interest 
him, but anyone who looks closely about him 
while rambling in the fields and forests will 
find the author a congenial and delightful com- 
panion and will be led into many new trains of 
thought which are none the worse because they 
do not conforra to one or other special system. 
(Chapman & Hall, London.) 


How Women SuHovuxtp Ripe. By C. de 
Hurst. Although everywhere west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains women ride horseback almost 
as much as men, this form of out-door diversion 
has only recently become popular in the more 
thickly settled portions of the Eastern States. 
All girls who can afford saddle-horses now want 
to ride, and the demand for teachers is greater 
than can be supplied, so books are necessary to 
make good the deficiency. The book above- 
mentioned is one of the very best of its kind. 
It is not verbose, yet it answers almost every 
question which the tyro may ask, and its direc- 
tions are sensible as well as simple. No one 
who follows the author’s instructions closely 
can fail to become a good rider. (Harper 
Brothers, New York.) 


ToLp IN THE GATE. By Arlo Bates. This 
is a collection of eight narrative poems, all of 
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which have highly dramatic Asiatic characters. 
The author is popularly classed among the 
younger American poets, but he shows more 
encouraging signs of retained power of narra- 
tion than many of the older ones, and he has 
also the happy faculty of taking the reader with 
him into an entirely new atmosphere and keep- 
ing him there as long as the narrative contin- 
ues. “Told in the Gate” will be longer re- 
membered than many of the published collec- 
tions of occasional verses by poets who are more 
famous. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


THE funniest book of the season is “The 
Bull Calf and Other Tales” by A. B. Frost. 
The text is very short—probably not more than 
a hundred lines, and even much of that is un- 
necessary, for the special attraction is the pict- 
ures, a large one on each page, and these tell 
their own story. Almost everybody has seen 
some of Mr. Frost’s pictures and knows what a 
human expression he can put upon the faces of 
animals; in “The Bull Calf” are a number of 
his most prominent successes in this respect. 
This book should be far quicker and more suc- 
cessful than a doctor in curing an attack of 
mental dullness, and it won’t cost more than 
half as much as a physician. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


FartH. By Armando Palicio Valdes. Is a 
story of a young and able Spanish priest who 
falls into love and advanced thought, both of 
which upset his mind considerably for a time, 
although he finally got back to the rock upon 
which he supposed his feet had been founded. 
The purpose of the book is religious rather than 
denominational and the troubles of the hero 
are so like those of thousands of ministers in all 
countries and in all classes of society that the 
story has a peculiar interest and value. It is 
admirably told, the author being one of the 
ablest of Spanish romancers. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., New York.) 


APPLEDORE Farm. By Catherine 8S. Mac- 
quoid. This able novelist tells of the struggles 
of a young wife who mistakes admiration for 
love, and fears that her heart is straying away 
from her husband. Her miseries are well de- 
scribed through several hundred pages with a 
happy relief at the end. It isn’t a bad book 
for women who mean no harm, yet allow their 
imaginations to run away with them at times. 
(National Book Company, New York.) 


THE Venettans. By M. E. Braddon. This 
story will take rank with the best novels that 
Miss Braddon has written. It has strong char- 
acters and a very strong plot, which is ably 
handled. A number of the scenes are in Italy, 
but some of the more interesting characters are 
English and the contrast of national peculiari- 
ties between them and such Italians as appear 
is skillfully displayed. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


A Daventer’s Heart. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron, tells of an English mother who made 
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a match for one of her daughters, the man se- 
lected being the only one whom the other 
daughter would or could love. The plot is old, 
but the treatment is new and pleasing. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER. By Mor- 
ley Roberts. This story, which is quite excit- 
ing, begins at sea and ends ashore. The hero 
is a fine fellow who loves a sweet girl, but un- 
fortunately his superior officer’s wife falls in 
love with him and becomes a large obstruction 
in the course of true love. Anyone who wishes 
to keep from falling asleep will get a great deal 
of assistance from this tale, which is not long. 
(Cassell Publishing Co., New York.) 


MANHATTAN, Historic AND ARTISTIC. By 
Carolyn Faville Ober and Cynthia M. West- 
over, is one of the shortest, neatest and most 
readable guides to the portion of the metropo- 
lis which intelligent strangers wish most to see. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York.) 


Don FINIMONDONE is a collection of Cala- 
brian sketches by Elizabeth Cavazza, an Amer- 
ican woman who married an Italian and has 
seen enough of her husband’s country and _ peo- 
ple to tell her tales as an Italian would tell 
them—a faculty which makes any foreign book 
doubly charming to the reader. (C. L. Webster 
& Co., New York.) 


MARRIAGE AND DisEasE._ By Dr. 8. A. K. 
Strahan, of England, is a thoughtful treatise on 
a subject which ranks next in importance to 
self-preservation, of which it is a part. Some- 
thing which is called love, with something 
which safely may be called selfishness, combine 
to form the stock-in-trade of the average lover ; 
the author sounds a note of warning by showing, 
from the standpoint of the physiologist and stu- 
dent of heredity, what sins are committed by 
innumerable couples who think only of them- 
selves when they marry. It is a book which 
should be forced into the hands of all young 
men and women ; it may indefinitely postpone a 
great many marriages, but the world will be 
the less unfortunate on that account. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York.) 


City Festrvats. By Will Carleton. The 
author of this volume has the proud distinction 
of being more read than almost all of the other 
American poets combined. The reason seems 
to be that, while writing, he thinks more of 
readers than of critics. He can write genuine 
poetry and sometimes does, but his principal 
concern seems to be to bring the sentiment of 
his verses within the comprehension of the 

eatest possible number of readers. “City 
‘estivals” is on the level of the author’s “ Farm 
Ballads,” and exhibits about as many alterna- 
tions of prose and poetry, although all of the 
prose is rhymed. It also contains much senti- 
ment of high vatue which other ts have 
missed. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Pratr Portraits. By Anna Fuller. Any 
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wide-awake person who came from the country 
or has ever lived there should heartily enjoy 
this book, for it is “true to the life” regarding 
many men and women who may be found in 
almost any village, and abounds in smart “ hits,” 
humor and pathos. Some people may call it 
old-fashioned, but this will mean merely that 
such persons are out of touch with much the 
larger portion of the American people. Such 
books offer pleasing and beneficial relief to all 
who have restricted themselves for a time to 
novels in which the characters conform to ap- 
— city patterns. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
ew York.) 


A Littte Norsk. By Hamlin Garland. 
Mr. Garland is at present the most persistent 
and faithful of writers on the people and life of 
our Great West. His stories read like true his- 
tories of families, as perhaps they are. The 
“little Norsk” enters the book as a baby who 
was found beside its dead-frozen mother by a 
young farmer who, aided by his middle-aged 
partner,—there were no women in the family,— 
comforted the child, adopted her, and gave 
her a happy home. As the heroine became a 
woman, both men sus themselves in love 
with her, but she suddenly made an unfortunate 
marriage which brought misery to all con- 
cerned. Although there is little imagination in 
the book, there is a lot of romance for those 
who do their own imagining. The sketches of 
life on and near a new prairie home are photo- 

phic in their fidelity. (D. Appleton & Co., 

New York.) 


ANOTHER of Mr. Garland’s new Western 
stories is “ Jason Edwards.” Jason is an indus- 
trious New England mechanic who wearies of 
small wages and cramped quarters, so he goes 
West to grow > with the country. He takes a 
farm, apparently on the universal American 
supposition that no special knowledge or train- 
ing is necessary to the man who would be a 
successful farmer. One of his daughters is 
loved by a Boston newspaper man, who goes 
West to see her, and is the medium of a number 
of interesting disclosures of the methods of 
Western “boomers.” Fun and misery alter- 
nate in the story, and the movement is rapid. 
(Arena Publishing Co., Boston.) 


THE OnE Goop Guest. By L. B. Walford, is 
one of the pleasing tales which always may be 
expected from Mrs. Walford, whom many 
thousands of readers remember as the author of 
“The Baby’s Grandmother,” “ Mr. Smith,” and 
other attractive stories in which the characters 
are nobody in particular, yet become interesting 
through the skill of the author. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 


Joun R. Muvstcx, who published last 
season an interesting novel with Christopher 
Columbus as hero, and used many historical 
facts and traditions with good effect, has just 
issued “ Estevan,” a story of the same kind, his 
purpose being to make a series of historical 
novels on the earliest period of American dis- 
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coveries. Both books are interesting and fairly 
illustrated, and should please the youth of 
America as well as many of the older people. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York.) 


Mucs the best series of American humorous 
tales is that which is being extracted from the 
back numbers of Puck. The most recent issues 
are “ Half-Tone Tales,” by C. H. Augur, “ Hyp- 
notic Tales,” by James L Ford, and “ Maver- 
icks,” by different authors. They have the 
special merits of being funny and unlike any 
other funny books, and of being capitally illus- 
trated and handsomely printed. They are _ 
things to send toa friend with the blues. (Kep- 
pler & Schwartzmann, New York.) 


THE Macic Inx. By William Black. This 
is a collection of three short stories, although 
either of them is almost long enough to make a 
novel of the customary modern size. All are 

ood and some readers will think that Mr. 

lack is at his best when he is not filling a 
large volume with a single plot. The book is 
uniform with the other volumes of the new 
series of Mr. Black’s novels, which Harper & 
Brothers have recently brought out. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AND Po.xiticaL His- 
TORY OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By Dr. H. von 
Holst. With a volume on the political events 
of the two years preceding the inauguration of 
President Linesie, Dr. von Holst closes a re- 
markable and invaluable history of the political 
development of the United States. The entire 
work, which is in seven volumes, cannot well 
be com with any other, for there are none 
with which to compare it ; the nearest approach 
to it is Curtis’ “ History of the Constitution,” to 
which von Holst’s work is superior, not only 
through its greater length, but by its unpartisan 
character. The author is a German student 
of history and of governments; he cares 
not at all how his conclusions may reflect upon 
one or other party or leader ; his only purpose 
is to trace the course of constitutional govern- 
ment in a land toward which for a century the 
eyes of hopeful and thoughtful Europeans have 
been anxiously turned. It is next to impossible 
for an American to write history without 

litical bias; it is very fortunate and grati- 
sang therefore, that a foreigner of high quali- 
fications has had the impulse to begin and 
complete it. The earlier volumes of the series 
have been so long before the public that their 
merits are well known; the newest, which has 
just appeared, will be the cause of some lively 
controversy, for, necessarily, it confines itself to 
the differences of opinion which still exist as to 
the responsibility of the two sections for the 
Civil War. The entire work should be read by 
every American who has the desire or need to 
clearly understand the growth and power of the 
government under which he lives. (Callaghan 
& Co., Chicago.) 


An ENGLISHMAN IN Paris. Although pub- 
lished anonymously, this book, which is in two 
large volumes, is generally attributed to Sir 
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Richard Wallace, an Englishman who spent 
most of his life at the French capital, and had 
the entree of the best society. The record be- 
gins with the time of Louis Phillippe, and con- 
tinues to the downfall of the Empire of Napo- 
leon III. The contents consist ost ay 
of what one generation calls gossip and whic 
later ages raise to the dignity of history. The 
book is’ not inspiriting, no matter whether the 
reader may be Monarchist, Imperialist or Re- 
publican, although the fault is with such French 
people as the author saw. It is easily possible 
to be so near the seat of power of a nation as to 
be unable to see the oe se and the author oc- 
cupied such a position ; France to him is merely 
the men—and women, who pull the strings 
which move the puppets, yet as in this case the 
puppets made, unmade and remade France, so 
far as the deeds of individuals can be said to 
have affected the state, the book is of necessit 
extremely interesting in parts, and never dull. 
It would seem inevitable that some day a true 
republican—a man who can see the current of 
popular opinion which ran side by side with 
that of dynastic feeling, will write intelligently 
of the recent transformation of France, but 
until then “An Englishman in Paris” will 
hold a prominent place in the esteem of stu- 
dents of modern French history. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


THE TRAVELLING Companions. By F. 
Anstey. The very entertaining author of “ Vice 
Versa” seldom repeats himself, so whenever 
anything new appears over his signature there 
is a quick demand for it by a large and appre- 
ciative class which demands something original 
and knows from whom to expect it. The 
“travelling companions” are two Englishmen 
who make a short tour of Europe in company ; 
their companionship promises at first to 
pleasing, but they meet a pretty, self-sufficient 
and ungrammatical American girl with whom 
both of the travellers, being susceptible to the 
ridiculous degree which English writers persist 
in attributing to Englishmen, quickly imagine 
themselves in love. pred they meet an- 
other girl to whom they lose their hearts, after 
which experience both men become as irrespon- 
sible as a couple of monkeys—and as amusing. 
The story is not a farce; the author can make 
serious moral points while cracking the lightest 
of jokes, and the reader who starts to hurry 
through the volume will find himself occasion- 
ally stopping to think. There are many capital 
illustrations of this clever tale. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 


I Pray You, Str, WHosrt DavGHTER? By 
Helen H. Gardener. The author of this little 
tale has written some thoughtful and strong 
essays on social topics, as well as a novel which 
a great many ers dropped after fairly be- 
ginning it. The new story makes plain the 
unfairness of the laws of some states as the 
affect some women. Mrs. Gardener writes wit 
much earnestness and sincerity, although not 
always with the taste which is necessary 
to command the audiences which she desires 
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most to reach. (Arena Publishing Co., New 
York.) 


Tue Buppuist Lover. By Mrs. Robert 
Hosea. The strength of this interesting story 
is mostly displayed in arraignments of modern 
religious dogma, in distinction from practical 
Christianity as taught by Jesus. The Buddhist 
is a Cingalese, who comes to America to study 
formulated religion, which he judges intellectu- 
ally, with the results that are obtained by 
mental estimates of any religion by persons 
more familiar with another; he remains true 
to his original faith. Some of the hero’s de- 
liverances are of the variety known as “ occult,” 
although it is merely oriental, and no more so 
than much which appears in the Fourth Gospel 
of the Christian’s Testament. The purpose of 
the Buddhist of the book is identical with that 
of the Founder of Christianity—to live rightly, 
renounce self and aspire spiritually. (Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


Dorotoy WALLIs. An autobiography, with 
introduction by Walter Besant. This anony- 
mous tale is said by Mr. Besant to be founded 
on fact ; certainly it reads like the life-stories of 
hundreds of girls who have gone upon the stage 
and wished they had gone to Hades instead. 
Everything shabby, depressing and repulsive 
“ behind the scenes” is Save set forth faithfully, 
except where the details are unfit for publica- 
tion. Yet it is not a sensational story—merel 
some pages from the life of an orphan girl wit 
a rascally guardian—a girl so shut out from 
society, family life and occupation, that the 
stage seems to her a welcome relief from pov- 
erty and the blues. It is a story which should 
cure any girl of the desire to an actress. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


Tue Master or S1tence. By Irving Bach- 
eller. The hero of this original tale is a young 
man who, until he arrived at maturity, was 
kept so secluded from the world that he knew 
nothing of business, human nature, sin, and the 
many other influences which mar countless 
lives in their formative period. When he 
reaches manhood his mind is entirely pure, and 
as his only companion, his father, had taught 
him to comprehend through his eyes instead of 
his ears, he could read faces and discern motives 
with quickness and accu The experiment 
is not likely to be made by any parent who 
may read the book, but it is the basis of an in- 
teresting and suggestive story. (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York.) 


THE GRANDMOTHER. By Bozena Nemec. 
This seems to be a true story of home-life in 
Bohemia, and in the description of this life, 
which is charmingly given, is the chief merit of 
the tale, for there is very little plot. It is a 
book which will delight the many pee ple 
who like to find that the better side of i 
nature, as well as the worse, is common io all 
climes and races. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 


cago.) 
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Grounp Arms. By Bertha Von Suttner. 
Here is a book which ought to be reprinted as 
a tract by some one of the various societies for 
the discouragement of war. The scenes are laid 
in Germany, where one can scarcely drop any- 
thing from a window without hitting a soldier. 
The heroine, a woman with a warm heart and 
her full share of patriotism, strives hard to 
learn why civilized and peace-loving peoples 
are so frequently set by the ears and compelled 
to kill one another. She fails to find any good 
reason, but she discovers the real causes, and the 
book is an indignant and forceful protest 
against war and its many awful results—against 
the juggling of politicians, which alone compels 
the occasional torrents of men’s blood and 
women’s tears, (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF 
THE Equator. By Edward Whymper. Mr. 
Whymper is the most interesting of all moun- 
tain climbers, for he writes charmingly of what 
he sees, and he makes his own illustrations, all 
of which are admirable. His newest book 
seems to have been in hand a long time, for the 
explorations described were made more than ten 
years ago. The book will be an important 
addition to the slender stock of available infor- 
mation about the Andes, and scientific men will 
value it highly, yet it is so written that it may 
be understood and enjoyed by all readers who 
like tales of adventure which are real. Even 
were there nothing in it but the pictures, it 
would command a great deal of attention. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Essays Upon Some CoNTROVERTED QUES- 
T1Ions. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. These 
are the essays with which, during the last few 
years, Prof. Huxley has been Sarasting the 
peace of the theological world, and damaging 
the faith of timid minds. Taken together, they 
are a study of the supernatural as evolved by 
theologians from the Bible. The author is a 
doubter though not a scoffer ; he demands proof 
before he will believe what he has no moral 
objection to believing, in which respect he fair- 
ly represents the so-called “ scientific school” of 
modern Biblical critics. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


Capt. Davy’s Honeymoon. By Hall Caine. 
There are two distinct surprises in this little 
story ; one is that the author attempts humor, the 
other being that he succeeds in the attempt 
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All of Hall Caine’s other books have been quite 
interesting, but it was chiefly through their 
strength and earnestness; in the new story the 
earnestness is all there, in the honest guise of 
heartiness, and there is also a great deal of 
humor such as never before has come from the 
same pen, unless anonymously. Capt. Davy’s 
honeymoon was not happy; he and his wife 
“agree to di ” before the sound of the 
wedding bells is well out of their ears, but both 
are so honest that everyone to whom the author 
introduces them will be sorry for them and 
hope there may be a reconciliation. The couple 
are finally reunited, and not too late, by a well- 
meant bit of trickery which is cleverly man- 
aged and described. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


Dear Etste. By Johannes Van Dewall. 
The Elsie is a dear little thing without much 
sense, but she does truly love a young man 
who has not brains enough to see at the proper 
time that he loves Elsie. She falls into 
hands, and is in danger of being married for 
her money, when most unexpectedly she is res- 
cued by her lover. The characters who act out 
the plot are well assorted, among them being a 
couple of the highly polished and fascinating 
Continental sharpers who have not yet come to 
America, although they so strongly resemble 
some who have arrived, that they are worth 
studying for caution’s sake. (Robert Bonner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


THe Hanp or Destiny. By Ossip Schu- 
bin. Destiny’s hand mixes human lives dread- 
fully in this story, and with a great variety of 
exciting detail. The scenes are laid in Rome, 
although most of the characters are Austrian 
and of high birth and _ political position. 
(Worthington Company, New York.) 


Tue Temprest. A Variorum Edition. By 
H. H. Furness. No matter how often anyone 
may have read this rare bit of Shakespeare’s— 
or Bacon’s work, new charms may be discovered 
during a leisurely perusal of Mr. Furness’ edi- 
tion. The volume is one of the series which 
the editor has been evolving with affectionate 
care for many years; it is known and treasured 
by all true students of Shakespeare, and not the 
least of its merits is a wonderful collation of 
the most interesting things said about the plays 
by Shakespearian commentators of many gene- 
rations and climes. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Philadelphia.) 


ii, 





THE SEARCH LIGHT. 


HEN an old magazine—the patriarch 
W indeed of American magazines— 
shaves off its metaphorical beard, 
removes its antique attire, gets into modern 
dress and takes part with the youngsters in the 
race for popularity, a proper respect for its old 
friends and new acquintances demands that it 
should explain its conduct and purpose. 

For Gopry’s has just gone through such a 
change, which, after all, is merely a rehabilita- 
tion, and its appearance this month is believed 
to be an indication that it is as young as the 
youngest and as strong as the strongest. It will 
hereafter be a magazine not for women alone 
but for all classes of adults who enjoy the best 
of things, literary and artistic, and who have 
read so much and so long as to know at sight 
what is good. This is not so much a change as 
a return to first principles, as will be recognized 
at once by every one who knows the history of 
American periodicals. Such knowledge implies 
a long memory or a great deal of study, so some 
explanations may not be amiss. 

GopeEy’s is the oldest of American magazines. 
It was a flourishing adult when Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine—may it never grow old— 
raised its infantile, but lively demand for the 
recognition which it richly deserved and quick- 
ly obtained. Gopery’s had enjoyed more than 
a quarter of a century of success when New 
England, wanting a magazine wholly its own, 
started the Atlantic to lap the greater New Eng- 
land which reaches to the Pacific, with its 
familiar and refreshing waves. In the mean- 
time other magazines had been born and buried, 
some because they were too good to live, others 
through their impatience to become full grown 
quicker than the public faculty for nursing 
would allow. Later there came into existence 
Scribner's, Lippincott’s, the Century, the Cosmo- 
politan and others. All were good—who knows 
better about them than Gopey’s, the predeces- 
sor of all of them—Gopey’s, which had been 
alone so long that it pined for company and 
rejoiced to find that which was good. 

GopEyY’s started as a “ ladies’ book.” How 
much the term meant two-thirds of a century 
ago can not be imagined by any one who has 


not followed closely the history of American 
literature. Books for women were scarce in 
those days; indeed, there were editors and lite- 
rateurs who doubted whether women had any 
right to read or whether they wanted any such 
right. It is to the lasting credit of the founder 
of this magazine that he recognized the high 
intellectual grade of American women and pro- 
cured for them the finest literary feasts that the 
nation’s literary cooks could devise. Few great 
names of that time are lacking in the intellect- 
ual menus published in Gopry’s from month 
to month ; some of these names are reprinted in 
another purt of this issue of the magazine, 
merely to show where some of the choicest liter- 
ary morsels of the age were first offered to an 
expectant throng which proved to be fastidious. 
Nor was the feast enjoyed by women alone. 
Abundant were the crumbs which fell from the 
table to be eagerly snatched by members of the 
ruder sex. Indeed, so great is woman’s generos- 
ity that it is not to be doubted that each 
partaker shared with husband, brother, father 
or sweetheart the good things which she herself 
received. 

Later, as one new magazine after another 
began to cater to men and women alike, 
GopEy’s became all the truer to its purpose to 
give woman what she most liked and desired. 
Much is said nowadays about dress reform, but 
the first emancipation of woman from the thrall 
of the country dressmaker—bless her honest 
yet blundering fingers—was brought about by 
Gopey’s publishing each month some colored 
pictures of well-dressed women, with instruc- 
tions in the art of transforming raw material 
into graceful raiment. Women learned from 
these fashion plates and directions that taste, 
not cost, was the secret of success in dress. 
Slowly but surely, under the guidance of 
GopeEy’s, American women became better 
dressed than those of any other nation, France 
not excepted, for Paris is not France, as every 
one knows who has travelled on the Continent. 

The time came, however, when GopEy’s began 
to rub its experienced eyes and wonder whether 
it might not be well to return to first principles, 
giving up none of its characteristic features of 
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later date, yet relegating less to its literary 
brethren. Women now have the choice of 
everything good in literature, and they exercise 
it with admirable taste and industry. They 
like all they have found in GopEy’s, but they 
demand more, all of which must be of the best. 
Although many new and admirable periodicals 
have been devised expressly for them, they ask 
why Gopry’s should not be for the present 
generation as it was for two earlier ones a col- 
lation of everything good. 

The demand is just, as well as complimentary, 
and we are so pleased by it that we are going 
to do all that is asked of us. To begin, the 
magazine is to be much larger than ever before. 
Far be it from us to spread a less bountiful 
table than can be found elsewhere. “ The best, 
the very best, and plenty of it” is the principle 
upon which the old magazine has been rehabil- 
itated. Far from abandoning the old distinct- 
ive features, GopEy’s will continue to give 
women suggestions as to dress, and do it with 
a thoroughness and elegance never before at- 
tempted anywhere; for particulars see the 
colored prints which accompany this number. 
A good novel or other long story is enjoyed by 
every one once in a while, so GopEy’s will 


print each month as good a story of full book 
length as money can buy from the best authors. 
Everybody likes pictures if the pictures are good, 
so each story will be profusely illustrated by the 


best artists. Ours is a generation of omnivorous 
readers, yet every one wants to know something 
about books before buying them. So GopeEy’s 
will have a veteran reviewer who is appreciative 
as well as critical to faithfully describe in each 
number all the new books of every kind which 
are worth reading. To comply with demands 
so general and constant is more than any other 
magazine has attempted, but Gopry’s cheer- 
fully accepts the responsibility and asks no 
more in return than to be judged by the 
results. 

It will do even more—much more. It would 
never do for a veteran to be less entertaining 
than any of its spirited juniors, so GopEyY’s will 
give each month an attractive variety of general 
and special articles in many departments of 
literature. There is no place in literature now- 
adays for anything that is not the best of its 
kind, so Gopry’s will take care that only the 
ablest writers shall appear in its pages. Recog- 
nizing also the fact that literary finish does not 
always imply good taste, the magazine will 
rigorously exclude everything, no matter how 
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brilliant, which is at all likely to “ leave a bad 
taste in the mouth” of any one who may buy 
and read it. A magazine to be universally 
welcome in the home circle should contain 
nothing which can offend any one. Gopry’s 
will, therefore, be in the future as it has been in 
the past, a magazine which may safely be given 
to any member of the family or to any friend. 
Literature which is not clean may have its place 
—there is plenty of room in ash barrels and 
gutters for it—but the pages of a modern maga- 
zine can be put to a better use; those of 
Gopey’s will never admit anything offensive to 
proper taste or moral sense. 

In conclusion it may not be necessary, but it 
is certainly gratifying to say that GopEy’s will 
not be in any sense a competitor of any of the 
several admirable magazines now before the 
public. There is room for all and for many 
more. The time has passed in which people 
read only a single monthly magazine. Modern 
monthlies are much the handsomest compen- 
diums of literature which the world has ever 
known, and they are so cheap that any person 
who can afford one can buy all he may like. 
Any magazine gives much more in quantity, 
quality and variety than a large book. It does 
not take the place of a book, nor should it, 
although in the case of GopEy’s an entire book 
forms merely part of the monthly contents, 
All the good magazines of the month may be 
bought for the price of two cheap bound books, 
yet the contents are ten times as voluminous. 
It is only in magazines that place can be made 
for much entertaining material which otherwise 
might not appear at all. Magazines are Amer- 
ica’s most popular literary and moral educators. 
They have already done their work so well that 
they now circulate by thousands where once 
they sold only by scores. The money that is 
expended on any single issue of GoDEyY’s or any 
other first-class magazine would buy and pub- 
lish fifty novels or other book of similar size. 
Magazine editors do not lie at ease in their 
chairs and wait for contributions; they are 
untiring and persistent in their efforts to extract 
from authors their best thoughts and in demand- 
ing the ablest work of artists. Were the 
contents of this issue of GopEy’s, which is sold 
for twenty-five cents, to be published in book 
form, in the ordinary manner, the publishers 
would have to charge ten dollars a copy or go 
to the poor-house. The same may be said 
regarding the work of some of our esteemed 
contemporaries. Such enterprise deserves its 
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reward, and we do not for an instant doubt that 
we shall receive our full share of it. 


UNWELCOME death, with his dusky wings, has 
cast his shadow and obscured the light of earth 
from the eyes of many who, through past years, 
have made our pages shine with the light of 
learning and genius. Many of the great names 
of literature have been stricken from the “ work- 
ing roll,” but their memories are left, and the 
fragrance and beauty of their lives are all the 
more surely felt and appreciated by those who 
are left on the morning side of the dark river. 
Josephine Pollard, whose life went out into the 
great unknown while yet the pages of this mag- 
azine were being compiled, left the world better 
for having lived in it. Ill health had long 
kept Miss Pollard from doing extensive literary 
work, but the last poem to come from her 
graceful pen, and in fact the last work she did 
for publication, was “ A Love Song,” which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of GopEy’s. A 
letter received by the editor only a few days 
before her death, expresses languor, but it con- 
tains no complaint. She was not of the sort 
to complain. Coming, as she did, from Puritan 
stock, Miss Pollard inherited the sturdy and 
noble qualities of the brave ones who came to a 
new country to seek and to uphold independ- 
ence and freedom. During her busy literary 
life, Miss Pollard wrote much. She was par- 
ticularly at home when writing upon religious 
subjects and for children, yet she had a clever 
touch and an unusual ability at turning a bit 
of verse in lighter or humorous vein. She was 
a New Yorker by birth, and the greater part of 
her life was passed here, where she was identi- 
fied with literary movements and _ interests. 
But she kept in the modest and quiet paths of 
literature, never seeking display with her pen 
or personality, but always working faithfully, 
honestly, and oftentimes brilliantly. Others 
may take up the work she has left unfinished, 
greater minds may dazzle the readers, but her 
place in the world of letters can never be filled. 


Ir will be the province of the editor to turn 
the Search Light from his little corner to all 
points of the world, and to search out for his 
readers all that shall interest and-instruct them 
in art, literature and science. It will ever be 
his pride to turn the light upon all that is good, 
as also upon the evil of the world, so that the 
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dark, unwholesome and unattractive places shall 
no longer be in shadow. In taking upon him- 
self these duties, in assuming the line of work 
which was begun by others, and which has been 
carried on so successfully for many years, the 
editor feels that his task is not only a peculiar, 
but in many respects a difficult one. “Our Arm 
Chair,” the name under which the editorial de- 
partment of Gopry’s has so long been recog- 
nized by its readers, and which has been occu- 
pied by and contributed to at various times in 
the history of the magazine by men and women 
who, by their force of character, excellent judg- 
ment, careful discrimination and superior in- 
telligence, did much toward forming the literary 
standard of their times, is now surrendered for 
a more modern chair. The old familiar “Arm 
Chair” will remain little else than a memory, 
but its influence, always for good, will, we trust, 
continue to make itself felt in the modern sur- 
roundings and scenes of labor. The readers of 
GopeEy’s can do much, if they will, towards 
making the editor’s chair a comfortable one, 
and to this end he asks their hearty co-opera- 
tion. The Search Light will first be turned 
into the home circle, where it hopes to find 
happiness, contentment and a copy of GopEy’s 
MAGAZINE; to the business world, where there 
may be prosperity and wealth ; to the world of 
art, where the workers in the realm of beauty 
may produce that which shall please and de- 
light the eye; and last, but by no means least, 
to the great field of letters, where it will try to 
search out the brightest and most entertaining 
and instructive writers. Certainly the Search 
Light has accomplished this at the beginning 
in the preparation of the number that is now 
presented, but this is but the beginning, only a 
forecast of that which is to come, and if the 
penetrating rays shall search more deeply and 
effectually in the future than it has in the past, 
we shall be all the more gratified. The great- 
est happiness should come from accomplishing 
the greatest good, and if this end is attained, if 
the world and the people in it are made better 
and happier, if human nature is lifted to a 
higher plain through that which may be found 
in these pages, then the Search Light shall not 


have shone in vain. 


Ir is the tendency of the times to search 
deeply. We are living in an age when great 
problems are being solved, when the masters of 
science are bringing to the light and perfecting 
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those things which have been throughout the 
long ages thought to be hidden from the knowl- 
edge of men. It is admitted that many of the 
arts of the ancients are lost to us of modern 
times, but let it become necessary, through any 
cause, and perhaps the busy brains of men may 
come to the front and startle the world by their 
productions. No pyramids nor massive tem- 
ples have been built in America, because there 
has been no demand ; but should necessity call 
modern invention would assert itself, and simi- 
lar machinery to that used by the ancients to 
lift mountains of stone and marble to high ele- 
vations, would once more be invented. The 
age is indeed a remarkable one, and although 
the strides made in the fields of the sciences 
and arts during the present generation have 
been greater than at any time in the world’s 
history, yet it is generally conceded that the 
generation to come will develop far greater 
marvels. In the past the growth and develop- 
ment of these things has been slow and steady, 
but now in our modern, rapid, feverish times 
great inventions and discoveries develop in a 
day—in a hour—and the world marvels as it 
contemplates how easily is accomplished that 
which was once thought to be the impossible. 


The art of book printing and book making is one 
which has progressed toward a state of perfection 
by rapid leaps and bounds, during the present 


generation. The various engraving and repro- 
ducing processes, photographic and otherwise, 
that have been developed; the nicety with 
which the type is cast for the printer, and the 
electrotypes afterwards; the high state of per- 
fection which has been reached in the art of 
paper-making, not forgetting the binding, all 
combine to give us high art books at a price 
which only a few years ago would not have 
been thought possible. The reader is the one 
who profits by this, for at a very small expense 
he has placed within his reach books and mag- 
azines, libraries and art galleries of themselves, 
and calculated quite as much to please the eye 
as the mind. For without a pleasant picture it 
fs hard indeed to derive the greatest intellectual 
pleasure. Ugly, awkward and blurred type 
takes away much of the attractiveness from 
one’s book, while if clearly and beautifully 
printed the pages, on the other hand, may be 
entirely without illustration and still have a 
charm for the eye. 
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PUBLISHER’S PERTINENT 
POINTS. 


To THE OLD FRIENDS oF “GopEy’s Lapy’s 
Boox.”—It is none other than your old friend 
who appears in this October number as GoDEy’s 
MaGazineE. She presents herself, however, in 
an entirely fresh costume, and feeling a little 
natural pride in her new dress, takes occasion 
to expand and will hereafter surpass in quality 
and dimensions any of her relatives in the field 
of magazines. More than one million families 
in this country have, at some period of the 
Nineteenth Century, been accustomed to read 
GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book. The almost affection- 
ate relationship which existed between reader 
and magazine will, no doubt, receive a very 
special stimulus by the reappearance of their 
old companion in the rejuvenated form. These 
constituents of the past will recognize it, not so 
much, perhaps, by the type dress in which it 
now appears, as by the features which have 
made GopEy’s universally popular. In the 
realm of delightful stories, as well as of bril- 
liant fashions, GopEY’s has alweys been great. 
It is greater now than ever, because the old- 
time features are presented in a way hitherto 
unapproached by GopEy’s or by any other 
magazine. We confidently expect every friend 
of the past to become the reader of the present, 
and the presentation of a single copy of the 
magazine to a friend or friends will result in 
widening its scope of influence, just in propor- 
tion to the willingness of its older readers to 
simply display its pages to would-be subscribers. 
We feel a healthy confidence as to the future, 
born not only of the fact that our magazine 
enjoys the proud distinction of having been a 
leader for sixty-two years, but also because no 
money or effort shall be spared to continue it. 
in that same relation of pre-eminence to the 
field of magazine literature which it has justly 
occupied for so many years. In this issue of 
GopEy’s are displayed the results of nearly 
three-quarters of a century of experience. 
When our esteemed contemporaries have served 
the public for an equal period of years, they 
may then hope to meet its demands, by a pre- 
sentation as unique and acceptable as we are 
proud to say this issue of GopEY’s MAGAZINE 
is. We shall continue to excel! 

THE PUBLISHER. 








LETTY CORBIN, IN HER WHITE DRESS AND A LARGE WHITE SUNSHINE HAT, 
ROSE FROM THE SEAT. 





